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THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF LOWELL. 


By Frank B. Sanborn. 


HE child is father of 
the man,” said that 
poet with whom James 
Lowell was very early 
familiar; and so we 
may look for intima- 

tions of the immortality which our poet 

has apparently received in the deeds 
and dreams of his boyhood. I once 
had a friend whose hobby was heredity 

(or one of his hobbies, for he kept 

a stable full of them), who was _ not 

much at home in Wordsworth. Wish 

ing to use this paradox of that poet 
illustration of his theme, but 
inverting it in his topsy-turvy mem 
ory, he wrote, as a maxim of heredity, 
“The man is father of the child.” I told 
him there was no disputing that, but 
perhaps he had better invoke some other 
authority. Both these epigrams were 
verified in the case of Lowell: his 
youth did foreshadow his maturity, but 
it was also the maturity of his father, his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, 
which reappeared in modern garb in his 
own middle and later life ; and, as happens 
with most of us, it was now one ancestor 
and now another, in the long line, who 
showed his traits in this most gifted of the 

Lowell family. At one time it was the 

tolerant, sensible, and learned father, Dr. 

Charles Lowell; at another, the sturdy 

and political judge, his grandfather, or 

the pious and spirited old minister of 

Newburyport, Rev. John Lowell, his 





as an 


great-grandfather, of whom an anecdote 
or two has come down to us. Nay, the 
Boston cooper and shoemaker who were 
father and grandfather of Rev. John 
Lowell (born in 1703), with their plain 
mechanic virtues and their homely dialect, 
may have had much to do with the 
crowning glory of Lowell’s career — his 
invention and perpetuation of Hosea Big 
low, the perennial Yankee. ; 
mediate Lowells, coming 


These inter- 
between the 
half- mythical Percival of Newbury, with 
his romantic name, and the clerical John, 
first of the thirty whose names now stand 
in the catalogue of Harvard, these 
handicraft Lowells partook, no doubt, of 
that thrifty vernacular character which 
Emerson praises in the churls around 
Monadnoc : 


« Will you learn our ancient speech? 
These the masters who can teach: 
Fourscore or a hundred words 
All their vocal muse atfords; 

These they turn in other fashion 

Than the writer or the parson. 

For that hardy English root 

Thrives here, unvalued, underfoot; 

Rude poets of the tavern hearth 
Squandering your unquoted mirth, 
Which keeps the ground and never soars, 
While Jake retorts and Reuben roars.” 


Let us fancy these craftsmen and lexi- 
cographers in the background, while we 
look at the clerkly line that has kept 
Harvard College so busy for one hundred 
and seventy years: Johannes, the first 
minister, graduated there in 1721; then 
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followed three other Johannes, his nep- 
hew, son, and grandson, in 1753, 1760, 
and 1786; then the brothers of Johan- 
nes the Federalist, Francis Cabot, in 
1793, and Charles in 1800; and then a 
long line of Johns, Franks, Charleses, 
Edwards, Jameses and Percivals, down 
to 1891. Charles, the youngest son of 
Judge John Lowell (who died in 1802), 
was born in 1782, graduated in the same 


class with Allston the painter and Chief- 
Justice Shaw, in 1800, studied law at 
home, theology in Edinburgh, and in 


1806 was ordained minister of the rich 
and flourishing West Church, where he 
preached for more than half a century. 
He, as we know, was the father of James 
Russell Lowell, — who was his youngest 
son, as he had been his father’s youngest 
—and to this son imparted much of his 


own nature, and no little of that accumu- 


lated patrimony of culture and principle 
in the vigorous Lowell stock. His grand- 
father, John Lowell of Newburyport, 
was an important member of a church 
council held some time in ‘6 to 


Rev. 


1750, 
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consider the expediency of dismissing 
Rev. Thomas Barnard, then the minister 
of a church in Newbury.” It was de- 
cided to release him from his life engage- 
ment in that town. ‘The question then 
came up, should a recommendation be 
given him for another parish. “ ‘To this,”’ 
said his grandson, Rev. Charles Lowell, 
“one of the council objected, unless he 


should ascertain, on inquiry, that Mr. 
Barnard believed the doctrine of the 
Trinity.” Mr. Lowell rose, with much 


emotion and, addressing the moderator, 
said, ‘If that question is put, sir, I shall 
leave the room, and take no more part in 
this council.”” ‘The question was not put, 
and Mr. Barnard was soon after ordained 
at the First Church in Salem. Dr. 
Lowell, who did not himself believe in 
the ‘Trinity, also reports that his famous 





predecessor at the West Church in Bos 
ton, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, had doubts 
about the Trinity, and was excluded from 
the Boston Association of Ministers on 
that account. The religious opinions of 
Dr. Lowell, thus inherited and_ trans- 
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Interior of the Old West Church 


mitted, descended to his most illustrious 
and youngest son. 

Dr. Lowell the child of a third 
marriage, and there was indirect cousin- 
ship, through a former marriage of his 
father, with Harriet Brackett 
daughter of Keith Spence of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Mary ‘Traill, daugther of an 
Orkney subject of King George. ‘This 
cousinship, which later led to a marriage, 
had no small share in his early education ; 
but that was begun at school by the 
father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, not yet 
a parish minister, Rev. William Emerson, 
who taught the Roxbury grammar school 
about 1790. For some offence Mr. Emer 
son made Judge Lowell’s son bend over 
his desk, and gave him the accolade. of 
every schoolboy in those days, —a single 


was 


Spence, 


Lowell 
himself reports in his, sketch of William 
merson, written forSprague’s “ Annals of 
the American Pulpit.” It must have been 
this blow which James Lowell vicariously 
returned in his Class Poem of 1838, 
when castigating the ‘Transcendentalists. 

Charles Lowell began to fit for college 


blow with a cowhide, as Dr. 


"etree, 


Tree 
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Mewes 








Boston 


at Andover, but completed his course 


with Rev. Mr. Sanger in Bridgewater, 





Rev. Charles Lowell 


*ROM A MINIATURE BY STAGG, 1851 
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and so well was he pleased with this 
tutor that after graduating in 1800 and 
studying law a while with his brother 
John, the noted Federalist, he went back 
to Bridgewater to begin the study of 
theology. It was not unusual at that 
time for young Bostonians to pursue post- 
graduate studies in Edinburgh, as Dr. 
Walter Channing and ‘Theodore Lyman 
did ; and Charles Lowell, at his father’s 
death in 1802, found himself able to 
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The Hall at Elmwood. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. J. H. 


enter the University of Edinburgh for 
theological study. He heard Dugald 
Stewart lecture for three years, was often 
an inmate of his family, and had for 
fellow-students Sir David Brewster and 
Prof. Thomas S. Traill, a second cousin 
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of Miss Harriet Spence, to whom Charles 
Lowell was betrothed before sailing for 
Scotland. In 1804, he travelled through 
England and Wales with his _ brother 
John, made the acquaintance of Wilber- 
force and Earl Stanhope, heard Pitt, Fox, 
and Sheridan in the House of Commons, 
and Mrs. Siddons at the theatre; then 
went to Paris to witness the first public 
appearance of Napoleon as Emperor, and 
made the customary tour through France, 
Switzerland, and 
Holland. Returning 
from Europe. in 
1805, he began to 
preach at once, and 
was ordained in 
“New Boston,” 
January 1, 1806. 

On the st of 
October following, at 
the age of twenty- 
four, he married 
Miss Harriet Spence, 
who was of Orkney 
descent on_ both 
sides, and from her 
there came to her 
youngest son the first 
lessons he got in bal- 
lad literature. He 
also, as he once said, 
inherited from his 
mother his habit of 
correct English, con- 
cerning which I have 
heard a_ pleasant 
anecdote. In Lon- 
don, many years ago, 
he met at dinner 
Dr. William Smith, 
a Scotchman, editor 
of innumerable dic- 
tionaries, and a man 
who thought 
tremely well of him- 
self. ‘This gentleman 
had certain’ Scot- 
ticisms lingering on 
his tongue, but was astonished to find an 
American pronouncing English correctly, 
and much at home in that language. 
“But where did ye get it?” said the 
doctor. ‘To which Lowell replied, in 
the words of the old ballad, — 


vt og 
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*T got it in my mother’s wame, 
Where ye sall never get the same.” 

The father also has some share in the 
elegance of diction and elocution. When, 
Dr. Peabody, “he announced a 
hymn, saying, ‘ Let us sing to the praise 


says 
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The West Church — now, alas, closed— 
rapidly filled under the earnest and grace- 
ful ministrations of the young preacher, 
and in a few years a new and larger edi- 
fice was built. Dr. Lowell, in one of his 
sermon-notes, is careful to say that it 


In the Library at Elmwood, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. J. H. 


and glory of God,’ the intonation of 
his voice had already attuned the congre- 
gation to worship, before the first line of 
the hymn was read. He had a deep 
chest-voice, clear, penetrating, and at the 
same time sweet and tender, and, with 
an unusual range of inflection and modu- 
lation, lending itself with the utmost 
flexibility to the sentiment to which it 
gave utterance.”” Of personal beauty, 
too, which is not to be despised in a pul- 
pit orator, Dr. Lowell was not deficient, 
for of him and Harriet Spence it was 
said, as has been said of so many others, 
“that there never was seen a handsomer 
couple than Charles Lowell and _ his 
bride.” 


THURSTON, 


cost $50,000, and it numbered among its 
worshippers eighty years ago the wealthi 
est people of Boston. But near by, on 
the slope of * Nigger Hill,’ dwelt a de- 
spised and lawless population of several 
colors, — “largely black”? says Dr. Pea- 
body, “ but with a coarse white intermix- 
ture, in crowded, tumbledown _ tene- 
ments, where crime ran riot, and into 
which no decent person could enter with 
conscious safety.’ ‘To these persons 
Dr. Lowell made himself a missionary ; 
he beguiled some of them to enter his 
church, and he visited them in their own 
houses, in their poverty and vice and 
disease, and made himself their friend. 
When the region became more respectable, 
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and was the refuge of many fugitive 
slaves (among them Lewis Hayden), Dr. 
Lowell still continued their friend, in 
spite of the odious Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850. He told Dr. Peabody that he had 
written to Daniel Webster after his 7th 
of March speech in 1850, expressing his 
surprise and indignation that he, a sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, should advocate 


Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard University, 1829-1845 


a law which condemned to fine and im- 
prisonment a man who should merely 
decline to aid a United States officer in 
the capture of a fugitive slave. And in 
a letter to Theodore Parker (June, 1854), 
which is in my possession, Dr. Lowell 
Says : 


“All along I have condemned the Fugitive 
Slave Law, publicly and privately. When Sha- 
drach (a fugitive who was rescued from his cap- 
tors) was here, I read the note he sent to the 
churches, prayed fervently for him, and that he 
might not be returned again to slavery. I have 
always supposed I was the only minister in Boston 
who did so. But more than this. A colored man 
called on me as a committee, and asked me if I 
would go to a meeting to be held in Faneuil Hall 
in reference to the fugitives, and would open the 
meeting with prayer. I answered yes, and went 
and prayed fervently that the fugitives might es- 





cape, and the inhuman law might be repealed. 
I have so much introduced slavery into my prayers 
in the church and prayed for its extinction, that 
some have complained of it, though it has been 
borne with. One person, not of my parish, said 
that ‘the minister who would pray that the laws 
should not be obeyed, ought to be prosecuted.’ ” ! 

It was largely in consequence of his 
labors among the poor outside his own 
church, and his pastoral cares, that Dr. 
Lowell’s health failed in 1818, 
and he was induced to leave 
Boston and take up his abode 
in Cambridge ; and this was the 
occasion of his buying Elmwood 
from the heirs of Elbridge 
Gerry who had formerly owned 
it. He had become a Profes- 
sor of Harvard College in 1810, 
and was looking to Cambridge 
as the place for his children’s 
education, and therefore he was 
the more willing to remove 
thither. Cambridge wes then 
what James Lowell found it in 
1830, “essentially an English 
village, quiet, unspeculative, 
without enterprise, sufficing unto 
itself,” — a town of about three 
thousand people, or smaller 
than Concord is now. In one 
edge of the village, not far from 
Watertown, a governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and vice-president of 
the United States had fixed his 
residence — an old_ colonial 
mansion of wood, built for a 
provincial magnate of some 
distinction, Thomas Oliver, who when 
the Revolution came on _ had to flee 
his country for his opinions and con- 
duct. His spacious grounds, well-planted 
with trees and hedges, had been further 
improved by Elbridge Gerry, who, no 
doubt, planted many of the trees which 
now adorn Elmwood. But the pine- 


1 Tn view of the rec ent death of Robert Lowell, elder 


brother of the poet, his father’s testimony to Theodore 
Parker in the same correspondence , concerning this son 
will be interesting. Dr. Lowell wrote (June, 1854): ‘* Per 


haps you do not know that my son, who is an Episcopal 
minister at Newark, devoting himself to the poor especially, 
is an open and earnest opponent of slavery. He advocated 
the admission of colored delegates to the Episcopal Con- 
vention in New York, and soon after had a colored minister 
to preach for him.” In a letter just received, he says: 
**T have followed closely every movement in Boston, and, 
on the whole, it may be hoped that public opinion is get 
ting fixed in the right direction, I preached upon a man’s 
being a man, Sabbath before last, and hope to cast the first 
vote that T have given for freedom this fall.” 
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Harvard Square in 1823. 
trees, which outnumber the elms, wil- 


lows, ashes, oaks, chestnuts, maples, and 
other deciduous trees, were planted, I 


SN 





President Kirkland 





''Cambridge Thirty Years Ago.” 


fancy, by the Lowells ; and many of them, 
from their height and size, must be 
younger than the poet himself. For the 
pine of New England, the softly beauteous 
white pine, was hardly much used as an 
ornamental tree till the present century 
was well advanced, and seldom was 
planted even then, but allowed to stand 
where the forests had been cut, or where 
it had seeded itself. Its frequent use of 
late years must be due in part to the 
honor which Emerson bespoke for it, in 
those poems written in Lowell’s youth, 
and which have now become so familiar 
and proverbial : 
Whether is better, the gift or the donor? 
‘Come to me,’ 
Said the pine-tree, 
I am the giver of honor.’ ” 


James Russell Lowell, named for his 
grandfather or other auburn-haired an- 
cestor, was born among the trees and 
lilac-bushes of Elmwood, February 22, 
1819; and he grew up there amidst the 
sights and sounds of the country, out of 
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doors, and in the companionship of books 
and learned men indoors. His father, as 
appears by the notes to the sermons 
which he printed so often in the years 
from 1807 to 1840, was a careful scholar 
and antiquary, not upon the broad scale 
which the present age demands, but as 
such qualities were valued in his own 
time. One inducement drawing him 
toward Cambridge — after the death of 
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vice-president of the United States under 
the mild and philosophic Madison, whom 
the Lowel! family in 1814 held in such 
unmeasured contempt. 


“The grounds surrounding the house formed 
an interior solitude, where the singing of the wind 
through a belt of pines sounded the keynote of 
all the vague associations that lay in the young, 
creative mind of Mr. Lowell. The situation, de- 
cidedly rural, favored that accurate acquaintance 
with birds and trees which he has often shown 
himself to possess. — an accomplishment befitting 





Vice-President Gerry, in 1814, threw 
Elmwood into the 
market — was, no 
doubt, the college 


library and the 
learned society in 
that town, where 
then flourished that 
more renowned but 
less gifted antiquary 
and annalist, Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, the 
father of Oliver 
Wendell and John 
Holmes, life-long 
friends of James 
Lowell, though older 
than he by ten and 
six years respec- 
tively. Mr. John 
Holmes a few years 
ago, in a Harvard 
College periodical, 
described so well the 


region in which 
Lowell’s — boyhood 
was spent, that I 
may quote his 
words : 

“The house | itself 
indicated three great 


periods; it was built by 
a prosperous _ loyalist, 
used as a soldiers’ hospi- 
tal during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and after- 














wards inhabited by one 
of the early governors 
of the independent State 
of Massachusetts.” 
The loyalist was ‘Thomas Oliver, the 
lieutenant-governor under King George 
at the time of the Stamp Act; and 
the governor was Elbridge Gerry, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, one of the framers of 
the Constitution of 1787, and _ finally 


Rev. Robert Traill Spence Lowell. 


a poet. Over in “ Sweet Auburn,” then so called 
(not yet a cemetery), was a_ lovely solitude, 
with well-grown woods, one commanding hill, and 
one broad, level, grassy avenue.” 


The birthplace, home, and grave of the 
’ >’ 5 
poet, all lie within a short radius, in 


this once secluded but now too much 
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frequented corner of Cambridge. Of the 
town and its less respectable inhabitants, 
Mr. Holmes, in a recent contribution to 
the monthly magazine called Zhe Iriter, 
thus speaks: 


“Old Cambridge in Mr. Lowell’s youth was 
little more than a village; indeed, the expression, 
‘down to the village,’ was in use. The old Puri- 
tan industry and thrift prevailed; but there were 
who not content with life in water 
colors, but demanded a stronger liquid to produce 
the desired tints, and chose the path of pleasure 
rather than that of thrift. They did some desul- 
tory work, in deference to necessity, but their best 
efforts were given to the small game on_ the 
marshes. ‘The exertion necessary in this pursuit 
they could endure, it being free from any taint of 
regular industry. But angling, sedentary and 
contemplative, was their preference. To throw 
the line into the dark eddies by Brighton Bridge, 
and at ease await the fish who was to outrun the 
largest dimensions offered by tradition, was com- 
plete happiness. Mr. Lowell viewed these excep- 
tional beings with the eye of a humorist, rather 
than of the moralist. As a spectator he appre- 
ciated the irregular light which they threw on the 
monotonous path of steady industry.” 


those were 
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and clients of the good clergyman, and 
they paid for this hospitality by contribu- 
ting to the dialect vocabulary of the fu- 
ture poet of Yankee land. ‘They did 
this in his youth ; and even in his middle- 
age poem, ‘*Under the Willows,” he 
reports the same instruction from them : 


“ Here sometimes, in this paradise of shade, 
Rippled with western winds, the dusty ‘Tramp, 
Seeing the treeless country burn beyond, 

Halts to unroll his bundle of strange food 
And munch an unearned meal. . 
Phe Scissors-grinder, pausing, doffs his hat, 

a much-wandered man, 

Whose feet are known to all the populous ways, 

\nd many men and manners he hath seen. 


( rimy l lysses ! 


Pithily Saxon in unwilling talk, 

Him I entrap with my long-suffering knife, 
And, while its poor blade hums away in sparks, 
Sharpen my wit upon his gritty mind.” 


This was an old habit of Lowell’s, even 
from his boyhood. In his first visit to 
the White Mountains (as I conjecture, in 
1834, the year that he entered college), 











The Charles River Marshe 


As Lowell himself had said in one of 
his inimitable essays : 

“Where everybody was overworked, they sup- 
plied the comfortable equipoise of absolute leisure, 
so wsthetically needful.” 

They were also, like the shiftless and dis- 
reputable denizens of West Boston, in 
Dr. Lowell’s early ministry, the friends 


s—‘'An Indian Summer Reverie 


Lowell says, “I was walking through the 
Franconia Notch, and stopped to chat 
with a hermit, who fed with gradual logs 
the unwearied teeth of a sawmill. I 
asked him the best point of view for the 
Old Man of the Mountain. ‘Dun no, 

never see it.’ ‘Too young and too happy 
either to feel or affect the Juvenalian in- 
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difference, I was sincerely astonished, and 
I expressed it. ‘The log-compelling man 
attempted no justification, but after a 
little while asked, ‘Come from Bawsn?’ 


‘Yes’ (with peculiar pride). ‘Goodle 
to see in the zycinity o’ Bawsn.’ ‘O 
yes!’ I said. ‘I should 


like, ’awl, I should like to 


stan’ on Bunker’ Hill. 
You’ve ben there offen, 
likely?’ £ No-o,’ unwil- 
lingly, seeing ‘the little 


end of the horn’ in clear 
vision at the terminus of 


this Socratic perspective. 
‘Awl, my _ young frien’ 


you’ve larned now that wut 
aman &n see any day for 
nawthin’, children half 
price, he never does see. 
Nawthin’ pay, nawthin’ 
vally.’ ”’ 

[ place this anecdote at 
the beginning of Lowell’s 
college course, when he 
had his entrance 
examination and was spend- 
ing the vacation, so much 
shorter then than now, in 
a journey to the White 
Mountains, — the farthest 
trip he had yet taken, for 
his range as a lad, in his 
father’s chaise, or in the 
stage coach, was not a very 
wide one. In comparison 
with him, one of his classmates at Har- 
vard, the once-celebrated “ Lighthouse 
Thomas,” had been a great traveller: for 
Thomas had seen Canada and Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket. As an intro- 
duction to what I am to say of Lowell’s col- 
lege-life, let me quote the story of Charles 
Grandison ‘Thomas, who graduated with 
Lowell in 1838, but who had formerly 
been a classmate of ‘Thoreau for a year, oo 
a man with a peculiar ‘history, which 
Lowell in after years was fond of men- 
tioning. He called “ Lighthouse 
Thomas ” because he finished his prepa- 
ration for Cambridge, not at Exeter, An- 
dover, or Boston, but in a_ lighthouse 
near Edgartown on Martha’s Vineyard. 
He was born in the Adirondac woods (at 
Denmark, Lewis County), in 1810, and 


passe l 


was 
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died, a successful lawyer, at Cambridge 
in 1879. Lowell published in 1838, in 
the college monthly, //arvardiana, 
Thomas’s autobiography, from the college 
class-book, —a most curious record of 
privation and boyish industry, in the 


Maria White 


Lowell 


woods of New York and Canada, among 
charcoal- burners and lumber- dealers. 
His first occupation was trout-fishing, 
his next charcoal-burning, — but 
neither of them were very productive for 


the maintenance of this Adirondac or- 
phan. 


was 


“For three years,” he says, “I suffered from 
cold and hunger; I learned experimentally the 
fact that a person could live almost exclusively on 
potatoes, and without shoes in the winter. In 
my twelfth year my whole library consisted of an 
Almanac and Testament. I had 
arithmetic, and I was not taught to numerate two 


never seen an 


or three figures till my fourteenth year, when the 


widow of a neighboring judge gave me this in- 
formation; and about the same time taught me 


to tell the time of day by her clock, which I then 
thought a very novel and 
looked at it as though it owed me a quarter’s rent. 
By chance one of her 


and curious thing, 


laborers gave me an 
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The Willow 





arithmetic, which I constantly kept in my hat for fixed place of residence, to whom I engaged for 


use whenever my overseer’s back turned. In my _ the season, 


His 


business was that of making 


eleventh year I fell in with a man who had no — shingles, wherever in the forest he could steal 


\ 


NY 


Among them one, an ancient willow, spre ads 
Eight balanced limbs, springing at once all round 
His deep-ridged trunk 





the timber to the best 
advantage; mine was t 
assist him to cook his 
food in a hut.” 


In 1829, Thomas 
went to Martha’: 
Vineyard to visit 
the grave of his 
sister, earned twenty 
dollars on Cape Cod 
the next winter, and 
in the spring of 
1830 went to school 
at Edgartown, near 
which place he 
found his light 
house, “built in 
the water at a di 
tance of about half 
a mile from the 
land, with which it 
was connected by a 
bridge.” He then 
goes on to say: 

“Tere I lived almost 
entirely on bread and 
water, at the rate of 
forty or fifty cents per 
week, and attended as 
intensely as possible to 
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my studies, for about three years, with such intervals 
of interruption as were necessary to defray my 
Here I fitted for college... . On 
my arrival at Cambridge, in 1833, after a passage 
of tee sleepless nights around Cape Cod, I 
found i .’self cbliged to wait six weeks, or during 
the long vacation, for an opportunity of presenting 
myself for examination, I obtained a room in 
College, and lived six weeks on about $1.50, 
which was all I had. The day of examination at 
length arrived, and I succeeded in entering col- 
lege. Yet I was almost totally ignorant of the 
correct pronunciation of the English language; 
as to Latin and Greek, my pronunciation in every 
recitation excited the laughter of my classmates.” 


expenses. 


One would that such a man 
would have more difficulty in passing the 
entrance examination than his classmate 
Thoreau, who in the same year (1833), 


presented himself, — for Thoreau writes : 


su] ypose 


“ T was fitted, or rather made unfit for college at 
Concord Academy and elsewhere, mainly by myself, 
with the countenance of Phineas Allen, preceptor, 
‘One branch to use Mr. Quincy’s words, 
‘and you had been turned by entirely; you have 
barely got in.’ was in, and did not 
stop to ask how I got there.” 


more,’ 


llowever, I 


But Thoreau kept on and graduated in 
1837, while ‘Thomas in 1834 went back 
and entered the Freshman Class again, 
with Lowell and Story, Nathan Hale, and 
Devens. 

The college president of ‘Thoreau, 
Lowell, and ‘Thomas, was Josiah Quincy, 
who had succeeded President Kirkland a 
few years before, and whose son, hdmund 
Quincy, of Bankside, Dedham, became in 
after years Lowell’s most intimate friend 
among the followers of Garrison. He 
was some ten years older than Lowell, 
but had the taste for leisure and 
scholastic pursuits, and the same inherited 
hatred for slavery. In later years, as we 
know from the striking sonnets written by 
Lowell on Edmund Quiney’s death, his 
pleasant home at Bankside was one of the 
poet’s familiar resorts, —standing on the 
edge of Charles River, as Judge Hoar’s 
house at Concord does beside the Mus 
ketequid, — and remembered with that, 
when Lowell found himself by the Kure at 
Chartres. But Quincy like Dr. Holmes, 
was in College long before Lowell, whose 
best-known classmates were Story the 
sculptor, the late Judge Devens, Rufus 
King (of Cincinnati), and Dr. G. B. 
Loring. ‘Thoreau graduated a year be- 
fore him, in the class with John Weiss, 


same 
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and Edward Hale in the class of 1839, a 


year after Lowell. Nathan Hale, an 
older brother of Edward, was Lowell’s 
classmate; and these two, with Rufus 


King (a grandson of the old Federalist 
senator, Rufus King) became editors of 
the college monthly, //arvardiana. 

The outward aspect of Harvard Col- 
lege at that time may be seen in the 
accompanying view; its democratic and 
comprebensive inner life can be inferred 
from the association, in one class of some 
seventy persons, of rude backwoodsmen, 
like Lighthouse ‘Thomas, elegant 
gentlemen like William Story, Nathan 
Hale, and Rufus King, and _ trained 
scholars, such as Lowell was even then, 


young 











James Jackson Lowe 


though indolent and pleasure-seeking like 
so many lads in college. 

The intellectual and social life of Cam- 
bridge, when the class of 1838 graduated, 
was perhaps as attractive as at any time 
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William L 


FROM A CRAYON PORTRAIT BY 


before or since. President Kirkland, of 
whom Lowell in his “ Fireside Travels ” 
has left so charming a sketch, had been 
dead for some years, and Dr. Holmes had 
just left Cambridge for Boston; but 
Allston was living at “The Port”; Judge 
Story on Brattle Street ; the Fays in their 
the “ Harvard 
and Mrs. Farrar 


large house, where 
Annex ”’ 


now 


is; Professor 


Ww 


| Putnam 


ROWSE. 


were on Kirkland Street; Longfellow, a 
slender, blond young professor, was lodg- 
ing in the Craigie House, which became 
his home afterward; Dr. Palfrey, Pro- 
fessor Andrews Norton, and the saintly 
Henry Ware, were at home near Divinity 
College, and there were many other dis- 
tinguished or agreeable young persons in 
the college town. 
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Charles Rus 


sell Lowell. 


FROM A CRAYON PORTRAIT BY ROWSE, 


Margaret Fuller, whom Holmes and 
Lowell found so antipathetic, had left 
Cambridge for Groton in 1833, and 
Groton for Providence in 1837, but she 
frequently visited Mrs. Farrar and other 
friends at Cambridge, and drew about 
her many women and some young men 
of much intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathy ; among whom a few years later was 


Maria White of Watertown, who married 
her poet in 1844. William White, her 
brother, was a classmate of Lowell in 
college and afterwards in the law school, 
and it was through him, I suppose, that 
Lowell became acquainted with his bride, 
then living with her parents and sisters in 
the fine old house at Watertown, a mile 
or two only from Elmwood. 
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Richard Dana, who had been an elder 
schoolmate of Lowell at the savage board- 
ing-school of William Wells, not far from 
Elmwood, was a law student of Judge 
Story in 1838, having returned from his 
“two years before the mast,” and gradu- 
ated in 1836. Without belonging to 
Margaret Fuller’s circle, young Dana had 
inherited and imbibed an_ elementary 
kind of transcendentalism, which led 
Father Pierce of Brookline, then sitting 
on the platform at his fifty-third Com- 
mencement, to make this note in 1836: 
“A dissertation by Richard H. Dana, 
son of R. H. Dana, and grandson of the 
former Judge Francis Dana, was on the 
unique topic, ‘Heaven lies about us in 
our Infancy.’ He is a handsome youth, 
and spoke well. But his composition 
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was of that Swedenborgian, Coleridgian, 
and dreamy cast which it requires a 
peculiar structure of mind to understand, 
much more to relish.’”’ Father Pierce 
had not read Wordsworth, but Professor 
Edward Channing had, and gave Dana 
this line for a subject. 

Lowell had two brothers and two sisters. 
Charles, Robert, Mary, and Rebecca. 
He was the youngest of the family. 
Robert Traill Spence Lowell, who became 
an Episcopal clergyman, and whose recent 
death has been the occasion of many 
newspaper articles, noticing his fine abili- 
ties as a poet and novelist, was three 
years his senior. Mary Lowell married 
Samuel R. Putnam, a Boston merchant, 
and also became well known in literature, 
as well as for her earnest work in various 
reforms. She still lives 
in Boston, and Mr. Lowell 
was much with her in his 
later years. She was the 
mother of William Lowell 
Putnam, one of the three 
brilliant nephews of 
Lowell, who fell in the 
— the others being 
General Charles Russell 
Lowell and James Jack- 
son Lowell. The war 
came very close to Lowell 
personally. In the pri 
vately printed edition of 
the Commemoration Ode, 
the names of eight of his 
kindred who fell are 
given, among them being 
the heroic Colonel Shaw. 

There is a charming 
picture of a snowball fight 
at Elmwood, with the 
three young nephews, in 
Lowell’s essay, “A Good 
Word for Winter,” written 
in 1870. 


war 


“ Already, as I write, it is 
twenty-odd years ago. The 
balls fly thick and fast. The 
uncle defends the waist-high 
ramparts against a storm of 
nephews, his breast plastered 
with decorations like another 
Radetsky’s. How well I recall 
the indomitable good humor 
under fire of him who fell in 
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James Russel! Lowell 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ELLIOTT & FRY, TAKEN DURING MR, LOWELL’S RESDIENCE IN LONDON, 


the front at Ball’s Bluff; the silent pertinacity 
of the gentle scholar who got his last hurt 
at Fair Oaks; the ardor in the charge of the 
gallant gentleman who, with the death wound in 
his side, headed his brigade at Cedar Creek! 


At) 


How it all comes back —and they never came ! 

As for the scenery of Cambridge in 
1838, — turning back again to the earlier 
time — the Washington Elm was then in 
its glory, and the “Sweet Auburn” of 
Lowell’s childhood had become the 


cemetery of Boston’s worth, wealth, and 
beauty, though the graves were yet few, 
and the little mound over the grave of 
the first child, “the morning glory,” was 
still ten years in the future. 

“The six old willows at the causey’s 
end”’ were there, as they are there now, 
and 
“There in red brick, which softening time defies, 

Stood square and stiff the Muse’s factories, — 
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At Appledore 


as Lowell irreverently termed the col- 
leges, in which he “recited” and de- 
claimed, and held evening revels with 
Devens and Charles Miller and William 
Story, but in which he did not live, — for 
both at school and in college he resided 
with his father at Elmwood, as Story did 
with his father in another old colonial 
house, on Brattle Street, between which 
and Lowell’s home stood the Washington 
headquarters, then known as the Craigie 
House, and later as the home of Long- 
fellow. Farther on the Boston road, and 
not far from the colleges stood another 
three-story colonial house, intended for 
the bishop’s palace, if Massachusetts 
could have endured a bishop, and oc- 
cupied, after the surrender at Saratoga, by 


the officers of Burgoyne, who were quar- 


tered in Cambridge before they were 
sent down to Virginia. ‘The hooks were 
to be seen,” says Lowell, “from which 


Mount Kineo 


had swung the hammocks of Burgoyne’s 
captive red-coats.”” The whole town had 
an old-fashioned air, and as Lowell said 
in 1853, “some of that cloistered quiet 
which characterizes all university towns ; 
even now,” he adds, “ delicately thought- 
ful Arthur Hugh Clough tells me he 
finds in its intellectual atmosphere a re- 
pose which recalls that of grand old 
Oxford.”” The “intellectual repose’”’ of 
the town was greater in 1852-3, than in 
1838, when Emerson’s Divinity School 
address and Alcott’s Boston teachings 
had disturbed the dons of Cambridge, as 
well as the merchants and ministers of 
Boston. 

Lowell’s college life was at first that of a 
well-taught and well-bred schoolboy, for 
he entered at the age of fifteen, and may 
even, like a classmate of my own, have 
spent some part of his Freshman year in 
the boyish clasp of a jacket. But manly 


A Moosehead Journal 
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airs and feelings are soon developed in 

college, and the studious boy became the 

carefully clad and gay Sophomore and 

Junior. In the first term of his junior 

year, at the of seventeen, he was 

elected into the Hasty Pud- 

ding Club, of which his 

father and Washington All- 

ston had been members in 

1798. ‘This not the 

oldest college society, for 

the “ Institute of 1770” and 

the Phi Beta Kappa ante- 

dated it,— but it was that 

to which it was then the 

greatest pleasure and _ social 

distinction to belong. Its 

name described its feasts, 

which consisted only of hasty 

pudding and hominy, with 

milk, and that form of pud- 

ding. known as “ fry ’’ —all 

served with and 

eaten with silver or pewter 

spoons. ‘The meetings for 

more than fifty years, tili 

1849, held at the 

rooms of its members who 

lived in college ; the pudding 

was made by a staid matron 

not far from the 

yard; two of the younger 

members carried the pudding 

pot from her house to the 

appointed room, and a bowl 

of the pudding was always 

carried to the tutor or proctor 

who ruled in the “entry” 

on which the _ festal-room 

opened. ‘The records of this club were 

always kept in and Lowell, as 
wrote copious 

verses read with 

avidity and some disappointment whe1 

I succeeded to the office in 

Probably he printed some of these smooth 

and trivial verses in the college magazine, 

was when 


age 


was 


molasses, 
were 


college- 


verse, 


secretary for his class, 


in its records which, I 


1853. 


Flarvardiana, as the custom 
we had a magazine, but I have not been 
trace any of them. ‘They were 


le to 
1 composed before he was well along in 


al ‘e 
] f 
his nineteenth year, and it is seldom that 
poems of that juvenility are worth 
serving. But I remember they were writ- 
ten in the elegant and legible hand which 


pre- 
i 
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all Lowell’s correspondents will gratefully 
remember, and which, | 
learned of his English-born schoolmaster, 
William Wells,' who flogged and wrote 
like an English master of the eighteenth 


suppose, he 


century. Lowell was also one of the two 
“poets”’ of the Hasty Pudding Club in 
1837 (7. IF. W. Ware beit g the other vs 
as his brother Robert 

years earlier in 1832; 
Thomas’ 
well as *‘ chorister,”’ 


five 


nt 


{ 
h d been 
and “ Lightl 


youse 
’ was one of the two “orators,” as 
for it was then the 
custom to give two Hasty Pudding poems 
and two orations ina year. In this office 
of * poe t’’ Lalsosuc ceeded the two Lowells 
INTS54. 


\mong the “ Pudding members” 


of Lowell’s class were Judge Devens, 
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William Aspinwall, William Bowditch, 
Wendell Davis of Greenfield, Prof. H. L. 
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Eustis, Rufus King, Patrick 
(whose sister Anna was 
Charles Russell Lowell, Jr., and James 
Jackson Lowell, ) Dr. Loring, Howland 
Shaw, and two Rotches from New Bed- 
ford. Story was not a member, nor was 
William White. Charles Miller, 
afterwards the son-in-law of 
Gerrit Smith, would perhaps have been a 
“ Pudding member” if his gayeties had 
not removed him from college too soon. 

Lowell also, as is well-known, was sent 
away from college in his senior year and 
spent the last term in Concord, living on 
the main street of that village, next door 
to Samuel Hoar’s house, and opposite 
that of Colonel Whiting, one of the early 
Abolitionists of Concord. He was put 
under the guidance of Rev. Barzillai 
Frost, who in a competitive contest of can- 


Jackson, 
the mother of 


who 
became 


didates had been chosen over Theodore 
Parker as the colleague of old Dr. Ripley, 
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then in the fiftieth year of his ministry 
and his residence in the old manse. Con- 
cord, was just becoming the Mecca of 
pilgrims who had seen the new star in 
the East, and worshipped it ; but only one 
or two of the famous authors had yet 
fixed their abode there. Emerson had 
been living in his own house for three 
years, and ‘Thoreau, recently graduated 
from Harvard, was looking for a school 
to teach, in Maine, in Virginia, or wher- 
ever there might be wanted a “teacher 
in the higher branches of useful litera- 
ture,’ as Dr. Ripley said in recommend- 
ing young Thoreau “to the friends of 
education.” Alcott and Margaret Fuller 
were occasional visitors at Emerson’s 
house, where also the son of Dr. Lowell 
was welcomed and often called. I sup- 
pose Lowell’s acquaintance with Judge 
Hoar, who graduated in 1835, began in 
this spring and summer at Concord, 
though no trace of this appears in the 
Class Poem, which he wrote while wan- 
dering in the Concord woods and _pas- 
tures — perhaps sometimes with Henry 
Thoreau or his brother John. He attended 
the ministrations of Rev. Mr. Frost, and 
used to quote with some glee from what 
he calied “the Niagara Sermon” of that 
clergyman, written after his first visit to 
those Falls, which the young lady, pos- 
sibly of Concord, said, “she had never 
seen, but always had heard them highly 
spoken of.” Lowell complimented Con- 








Hale. 


Nathar 


cord in his preface to the Class Poem as 
a place where, “though the situation is 
low, the air is salubrious.’”’ He added, 
“The inhabitants are hospitable and pleas- 
ant; moreover, which is rare in country 
towns, they mind their own business won- 
derfully. I have been informed that 
this last is only at one end of the town.” 
Dr. Hale does not seem to be very well 
acquainted with this Concord experience 
of Lowell’s, and says he was there “ under 
the tender and satisfactory oversight of Dr. 
Ripley and Mrs. Ripley.’’ But the good 
doctor’s wife had long been dead, and in 
1838 Dr. Ezra Ripley at the 
eighty-seven, was under care himself in 
his parsonage Lowell 
doubtless called on him, and from which 
the old pastor, a few months later, wrote 


age of 


own hous« . where 


to Dr. Channing a pathetic letter com 
plaining of the Transcendentalists. “ De- 
nied, as I am, the privilege of going 


from home,” he wrote in February, 1839, 
“of visiting and converging with en- 
lightened friends, and of reading, even ; 
broken down with the infirmities of age, 
and subject to fits that deprive me of 
reason and the use of my limbs, I feel it 
a duty to be patient and submissive to 
the will of God, who is too wise to err 


age 
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and too good to injure.” He was, there- 
fore, in no condition to take the oversight 
of a lively youth, whom President Quincy 
and the whole Faculty of the college had 
found themselves unable to keep within 
bounds. | Dr. Hale was think- 
ing of Mrs. Samuel Ripley, the doctor’s 


suppose 


daughter-in-law; but she was then in 
Waltham, looking after’ her husband’s 
parish and school. , She came to know 
James Lowell very well, thtough her 
acquaintance with Dr. Francis, then 


minister of Watertown, whose parishioners 
were the Whites, where Lowell visited so 
constantly from 1838 onward. 
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Dr. Ripley, with his wife’s grandson, 
Waldo Emerson, chiefly in mind, wrote to 
Dr. Channing, in the letter above quoted, 
“T would not treat with disrespect and 
censure men who advance senti- 
ments which I may neither approve nor 
understand, provided their authors be 
men of learning, piety, and _ holy lives. 
The speculations and novel opinions of 
such men rarely prove injurious.” 

Young Lowell, not having the deep ex- 
pe rience of the old Concord pastor, deait 
out in his raw and shallow poem a much 


severe 


harsher censure on the wise man _ at 
whose house he was entertained and 
whose disciple he soon became. ‘While 


complimenting Emerson for his letter to 
Van Buren in favor of the Cherokees and 
Seminoles, Lowell printed these lines, 
which could apply only to Emerson, who 
was still, in 1838, called ‘* Reverend.” 


Woe for Religion, too, when men who claim 

To place a “ Reverend” before their name 

Ascend the Lord’g own holy place to preach, 

In strains that Kneeland! had been proud to 
reach, 

And which, if measured by Judge Thacher’s scale, 


_ Had doomed their author to the county jail! 


Alas! that Christian ministers should dare 
To preach the views of Gibbon and Voltaire! 


1Abner Knecland, once a minister, had 
been sent to jail in Boston by Judge 
phemy,” and the Boston Advertise? 
same course with Mr. Alcott. 


shortly before 
Thacher for ‘‘ blas- 
had suggested the 
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The Cathedral at Chartres. 


Nor could the youthful satirist, not yet 
imbued with his father’s and grandfather’s 
opinions on slavery, refrain from attack- 
ing Garrison and Phillips and Edmund 
Quincy, whom he soon adopted as his 
political guides. He thus addressed them 
in his Class Poem : 

“* Bold saints! why tell us here of those who scoff 
At law and reason thousands of miles off? 

Why punish us with your infernal din 

For what you tell us is the planter’s sin? 

Why on the North commence the fierce crusade, 
And war on them for ills the South has made?” 


These were, no doubt, the opinions of 
mest undergraduates at Cambridge in 
Lowell’s college days, as they were in 




















t3 


. 


mine; nor had he learned among the 
citizens of Concord, old or young, opin- 
ions very different, for only a handful of 
Concord people were <Abolitionists in 
1838. But he could have learned a 
sounder doctrine from his own father, 
who, in a sermon printed in 1828, ten 
years before, had said: “1 have not been 
accustomed to consider anything tmprac- 
ticable thai it was well should be done. 
What was once thought more visionary 
than the project of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force to abolish the slave trade in England ? 
and yet not only the English have 
discontinued it, but most other nations ; 
and the time appeass to be hastening 


; 
i 
| 
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when this foul blot shall not be found on 
the escutcheon of any people.” Dr. 
Lowell had also shrewdly intimated that 
men need not have all the virtues before 
they were allowed to tell the truth, for he 











Ap} 


gave twice at the ordination of young 
ministers a sermon on “The Wisdom 
and Goodness of God in appointing Men 
and not Angels to the Christian Min- 
istry.” It was first preached at the 
ordination of Rev. D. H. Barlow, father 
of General F. C. Barlow, in Lynn, and 
was fully justified in the event, as it has 
often been in other instances. 

Cet dge est sans pitté. From the heart- 
less nonsense of this youthful period, 
common enough to brilliant men in their 
teens, Lowell was snatched in a moment, 
as it were, by the lovely Maria White, his 
good angel and his true love. He seems 
to have knelt at her shrine even in 
Concord, for the sonnet of dedication in 
his Class Poem appears to be addressed 
to her, and is theefirst glimpse of good 
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poetry that I have seen in his early 
effusions. It certainly applies to Maria 
White, and was followed by many another 
love sonnet and canzonet more perfect 
in their form, but not more pleasing in 


vi 


\ 1 











Chaps 


sentiment than this, which is seldom re- 
printed : 


“ Lady! whom I have dared to call my muse, 
With thee my lay began, with thee shall end; 
Thou cans’t not such a poor request refuse 
To let thine image with its closing blend! 
As turn the flowers to the quiet dew, 
Fairest, so turns my yearning heart to thee, 
For thee it pineth, as the homesick shell 
Mourns to be once again beneath the sea; 
Oh! let thine eyes upon this tribute dwell,, 
And think —-one moment —kindly think of me! 
Alone — my spirit seeks thy company, 
And in all beautiful communes with thine; 
In crowds -—it ever seeks alone to be, 
To dream of gazing in thy gentle eyne. 
“ Concord, August 21, 1838.” 


There hangs at Elmwood a portrait of 
Maria Lowell painted by Page about the 
time that he was celebrated by Lowell as 
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the great coming painter of America.! I 
became familiar with it from seeing it 
hung in Mrs. C. R. Lowell’s house while 
the bereaved husband was absent from 
Elmwood in Europe or elsewhere, and 
whither I went in 1853-4 to read Greek 
together with Charley Lowell, as_ his 
friends called him—the “Young Tele- 
machus”’ of Lowell’s Moosehead Journal, 
and one of the heroes who died in the 
Civil War. It was by him that I was 
first taken to call on Lowell at Elmwood, 
I suppose, in 1853; but I never saw 
Maria Lowell, and can only speak of her 
as I have heard her described by others 
—by Mrs. Anna Lowell, by Wendell 
Phillips, by Miss Anne Whiting of Con- 
cord, who was for a time her teacher, and 
by many more who had the privilege of 
knowing her. She was evidently one of 
those rare persons who cannot be fully 
known by what they say and do, but who 
add to that an ineffable something from 
the treasures of the spirit within the veil, 
and from the sweet potency of character. 
She had talent in abundance, but 
than Lowell’s, while she excelled him in 
that insight and spiritual power which is 
given in larger measure to good women 
than to greatmen. ‘The saying of Milton 
and St. Paul concerning Adam and Eve 


less 


“ He for God only, she for God in him,” 
* . 

seemed to be reversed with the two 
Lowells in their paradise ; it was through 
her that he was brought nearer to the 
divine life, and drawn aside from the 
occupations and frivolities, the borrowed 
opinions and habitual compliance of his 


7 nature. 


This, we think, is the portrait copied for publication in 
Pr little volume of Mrs. Lowell’s poems, and reproduced 
with the present article. The portrait of Lowell by Page, 
painted at the same time, is reproduced as the frontispiece 
to the first volume of the new edition of ‘* Lowell’s Poetical 
Works.” The two photographs by Elltott and Fry of Lon- 
don, were perhaps the best of the later pictures of Lowell. 
The earlier photograph by Couly of Boston, reproduced in 
the last number of the New EnGLanp MAGaziNneE, was 
especially liked by Lowell himself, being often spoken of 
by him as his best photograph. Of the portrait belonging 
to the time of his Harvard professorship, reproduced in 
connection with the article on “‘ Harvard College during 
the War,” in the May number of this magazine. Mr. 
Lowell wrote the following pleasant note to the engraver, 
Mr. Brown, who had sent him a proof. The note is dated 
June 1, 1891, and must therefore have been among the last 
which he wrote: ‘ Perhaps when my face was first de- 
signed, I might, like King Alfonso El Sabio, have made 
some suggestions for the better, But it is now seventy-two 
years too late. Your engraving seems to me a very good 
one, and as for corrections, I don’t know my own face well 
enough to venture any advice. I suppose the sun saw me 
truly in 1863, and that you have repeated truly what he 
saw. That is as it should be.” — Edztor. 
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In the matter of poetry Lowell soon 
recognized this direction from a higher 
power than his own, and in the “ Proem”’ 
to “A Year’s Life,’’ his first acknowledged 
publication, in 1841, he thus declared it: 


“So brighter grew the earth around, 
And bluer grew the sky above; 
The Poet now his guide hath found, 
And follows in the steps of Love.” 


He had, 


directions 


indeed, found his guide in more 
than one. ‘The aspirations 
and purposes of Maria White, like those 
of Anne Greene who captivated Wendell 
Phillips a few years earlier, were all noble 
and = She joyfully ranged herself 
and drew her, dear friends to the side of 
those public causes which Alcott, Emer- 
son, Phillips, and their friends had pointed 
out to her: -the emancipation of the 
slaves, the enfranchisement of women, 
the elevation of the poor, the reformation 
of the criminal, the repeal and removal 
of outrageous laws and customs, whether 
in the state, the church, or in society. 
In such generous causes Maria White was 
irresistible, not so much by what she said 
and wrote, as by the charm of feminine 
goodness which inspires sympathy with 
all that is excellent when we see it ina 
living presence. She herself the 
nobility of thought and life which she de- 
clared in melodious words ; and those who 
saw and heard her needed no other per- 
suasive. ‘I was born in acountry,”’ said 
Sir Robert Wilson on a memorable occa- 
sion, “where the social virtues are re- 
garded as public virtues.’”’ In a sense 
still higher are the social virtues of 
women like Maria Lowell public virtues ; 
and very important was the influence of 
such women in the long struggle between 
freedom and human slavery in the United 


was 


States. ‘To her we, no doubt, owe the 
timely, constant, and effective support 
which Lowell, the poet of the younger 


generation in her time, gave to the anti- 
slavery cause when it needed all the aid 
that genius and culture could bring against 
its overmastering opponents. 

Having engaged himself for marriage 
before he was one and twenty, it was 
néedful that the young poet should not 
depend on literature alone for the sup- 
port of a family. He, therefore, entered 
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the Harvard Law School before his friends 
R. H. Dana and E. R. Hoar left it in 
1839, and he graduated there along with 
his classmates Story, Devens, Hale, and 
King, and his future brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam A. White, in 1840. During these 
years he was frequently drawn to Green- 
field, where his classmate Wendell Davis 
lived, and where Charles Devens soon 
settled, and we shall soon see how pleas- 
antly he looked toward Greenfield as an 
escape from the drudgery of law. He 
opened an office at 1o Court Street, 
Boston, in 1840-41, and there occurred 
that interview with his first client, which 
Dr. Hale has recalled from the grave of the 
Boston Miscellany of 1842. But there 
are other sentences in “ My First Client ”’ 
which may be cited : 


“T had been in my office a month. I had 
fourteen blank writs and other blanks in abun- 
dance, and my own face, from constant association 
began to grow blank also. ... A friend, dis- 
guised as a substantial farmer without any bump 
of locality, had three several times inquired ‘if 
this were Mr. Mortmain’s office,’ at every door on 
both sides of the street. Three times, also, with 
a thick file of papers in my hand I had hurried 
the same individual to and from the Court House 
in the most sidewalk-crowded parts of the day. 
Still my door had not once opened unexpectedly. 
“The eyes of a man who has nothing to do are 
keen. I saw everything. ... I knew by sight 
every crack in my ceiling and the peculiar gx- 
pression of every paving-stone under my window. 

. . I knew familiarly all the men in. pea-jackets 
who leaned all day against the lamp-posts. I 
speculated upon the age required to entitle a man 
to green baize jackets, having observed that the 
wearers of them were a peculiar race, who had 
apparently come into the world in green jackets to 
illustrate Wordsworth’s doctrine of ‘not in utter 
nakedness.’ . . . I was sure for nearly five minutes 
that the man in the white hat and the brass chain, 
unsuggestive of any watch, was looking for my 
office. . . . I didn’t see how people could eat 
peanuts, but supposed they were used to it. | 
thought how pleasant it would be in Greenfield now, 
and was just starting for ‘the Glen’ with a rapturous 
party, when I was roused from my reverie by a 
shadow against my glass door... . My cottage 
in the country, with the white lilac and the honey- 
suckle in front, and the seat just large enough for 
two under the elm-tree, drew ten years nearer in 
as many seconds.” 


“T have heard of Greenwich mean 
time,’ wrote George T. Davis to the 
committee of a bar-dinner, which he 
could not attend because of a_ referee- 
case in the little town of Greenwich, — 
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“and I fully expect co nave one to-day 
The disappointment of Lowell when an- 
ticipating a Greenfield good time, to find 
that his expected client was a dun, must 
have been greater than that of his friend 
George Davis, on the occasion mentioned. 
The allusion to “the cottage in the coun- 
try” becomes pathetic when we reflect: 
that the briefless barrister was waiting to 
be married, and wanted to earn a little 
money, instead of having it given to him 
by his friends. “Mr. Stephen M. Allen, 
who was associated with Lowell during 
the period of his nominal law-practice, 
has preserved a few incidents worth re- 
cording. He Says: 


“One morning I called upon him and he was 
walking the floor excitedly. After exchange of 
salutations he looked up and said, ‘ Allen, can you 
tell me how and where I can earn an honest dol- 
lar?‘ I answered that I could tell him where he 
could ge¢ a hundred if he wished, and offered to 
supply him with ready money. ‘ That is not what 
I want,’ said he. ‘1 want to earn some money.’ ” 


Colonel Higginson was one who knew 
Maria White, and he has lately said of 
her in an article in //arper’s Bazar: 


“ Maria White was a singularly gentle person 
in her aspect and manners — fair, sweet, benign, 
thoughtful, ideal—and it was beneath the sur- 
face that the firmness of purpose lay. She had 
been for a time a pupil with her cousin, the late 
Maria Fay of Cambridge, at the Ursuline Con- 
vent near Boston, and was there, if I mistake not, 
at the time it was burned by a mob. This may 
well have imbued her with the love of religious 
freedom. She had been a member of some of 
Margaret Fuller’s classes, and shared their tonic 
influence. She had also spent much time in the 
study of Rev. Convers Francis of Watertown, a 
man of unusual learning, and a reformer, though 
a mild one. At his house she had doubtless met 
his more potent and energetic sister, Lydia Maria 
Child. Moreover, Maria White’s own brother, who 
was Lowell’s classmate, had given up all else to 
devote himself to the anti-slavery agitation, be- 
coming an itinerant lecturer in the cause. It was, 
in a manner, a foregone conclusion that Maria 
White should be a reformer, and equally so that 
her lover should. He was, as he has since said, 
‘by temperament and ,education of a conserva- 
tive tone,’ and it needed a strong influence to 
transfer him to the progressive side.” 

Lowell’s neighborhood to Watertown, 
and his connection with the White fam- 
ily there may have brought jhim early into 
acquaintance with Levi Thaxter of that 
town, who graduated at Harvard in 1843, 
studied Browning and the law, and mar- 
ried Miss Celia Leighton of Appledore. 
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This courtslfip and marriage took him 
much to the Isles of Shoals, near Ports- 
mouth, where Lowell's mother had lived, 
and Lowell for some years was famihar 
with those rocky islands and that pleas- 
ant shore, where the Wentworths and 
Pepperells, Whippers, Atkinsons, Vaughns, 
‘and Jaffreys so long dwelt in colonial 
times. Mrs. Thaxter has made herself 
the special poet of.the Shoals ; but Long- 
fellow and Whittier have also dealt with 
that picturesque sea-coast, and Lowell in 
his “ Pictures from Appledore” has _ pre- 
served the memory of wonderful sights 
and sounds there, in a verse that makes 
one think more of Browning and Thaxter, 
than of Tennyson. 

Robert Carter’s house in Sparks Street 
was one of the resorts of Lowell in Cam- 
bridge, as was also, of course, the house 
of Dr. Estes Howe, who had married an 
elder sister of Maria White. In the 
“ Fable for Critics,’’ where Lowell says, 


“I can walk with the Doctor, get facts from the 


Don, 
And take in the Lambish quintessence of 
John, —” 
he means Doctor Howe, Don Roberto 


Carter, and John Holmes, the brother of 
the poet. These were all members of 
the famous Cambridge whist-club, to 
which for half a century or so Lowell 
belonged, and whose surviving members 
met to play a final game with him in 
Elmwood but a few weeks before his 
death. Carter was a person of singular 
education and experience, who had ac- 
quired a vast multitude of facts concern- 
ing the past and the present, and who 
wrote with excellent facility and generally 
on the right side in politics. Estes 
Howe was always on the right side, and 
held to his political opinions as firmly as 
any man ever did. He is not to be con- 
founded with the more eminent Dr. 
Samuel Howe (a distant relative}, who 
sat beside him in the same political par- 
ties and at the same club tables in 
Boston for many years. Both were warm 
friends of Charles Sumner, and of Long- 
fellow, at whofe house in Cambridge both 
Sumner and Lowell were always at homé. 
The connection of Lowell with the 4+ 
lantic Monthly marks how far Harvard 
had gone forward politically from the 
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time, in 1850-55, when no professor or 
undergradyate was expected or, if it 
was possibie to suppress him, was allowed 
to say anything unfavorable to human 
slavery, and its champions, North and 
South. chief interest in the 
magazine was at first political, and he 
told me (in one of those ‘visits that he 
made at Concord to confer with Emerson 
about the new magazine, and to meet the 
unaccommodating ‘Thoreau), that he had 
thoughts of -a department in the Avantic, 
to be carried on under the sign of a 
broom at the masthead, like old Van 
Tromp’s flagship in the English chan- 
nel, — which should be devoted to sweep- 
ing out such creatures as Caleb Cushing, 
Ben Hailett, and the other “ Northern 
men with Southern principles,” who then 
disfigured our politics. He also told me, 
when I urged him in 1858 to make the 
acquaintance of John Brown, then at 
Theodore Parker’s in Boston, that he had 
in 1856 serious f sending 


Lowell’s 


thoughts of 
Hosea Biglow out to Kansas as a free- 
state settler, and thus continuing the 
“ Biglow Papers,” which slumbered from 
1848 to 1861, as we know. Something 
prevented the acceptance of Parker’s 
invitation to meet John Brown at his 
house in Exeter Place, and the two men 
never met. 

In 1857, Loweli was married to Miss 
Frances Dunlap of Portland, who had had 
charge of the education of his daughter 


during his residence abroad, after the 


death of his first wife. ‘The second Mrs. 
Lowell died in London in 1885, during 
Lowell’s residence there’ as American 
minister. 

It was in 1858, that the famous party 
which Stillman the artist has painted in 
the Adirondac forest, went thither, as 
described by Emerson in one of his later 
poems : 


“ We chose our boats, each man a boat and guide, 
Ten men, ten guides, our company all told; 

Ten scholars, wonted to lie warm and soft 

In well-hung chambers, daintily bestowed, 

Lie here on hemlock boughs, like Sacs and Sioux, 
Off sounding seamen do not suffer cold, 

And in the forest, delicate clerks, unbrowned, 
Sleep on the fragrant brush, as on down-beds. 
We were made freemen of the forest laws, 

All dressed, like Nature, fit for her own ends, 
Essaying nothing she cannot perform. 

Our foaming ale we drunk from hunters’ pans, 
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Ale and a sup of wine; our steward gave 
Venison and trout, potatoes, beans, wheat bread; 
All ate like abbots. . 

And Stillman, our guides’ guide and Commodore, 
CrusSe, Crusader, Pius A2neas, said aloud, 
Chronic dyspepsia never came from eating 

Food indigestible.” 


These “ ten scholars,’ who called them- 
selves “The Adirondac Club,” were, in 
fact, a detachment from the “Saturday 
Club,” organized by Horatio Woodman 
about 1856; and, besides Woodman and 
Stillman, they were Emerson, Agassiz, 
Lowell, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, Dr. Estes 
Howe, Judge Hoar, John Holmes, and 
S. G. Ward, the banker, then of Boston, 
but later of New York. Only four of the 
party now survive; but the portraits of 
all, “in habit as they lived,” were painted 
by Stillman among the tree trunks which 
he loved so well to put in his pictures. 
It was no new experience for Lowell to 
“camp out,” for he had done it in his 
Mooshead journey, a few years earlier, 
when he visited Mt. Kineo, and saw the 
lone tree on Katahdin, to which one of 
his most striking poems is addressed. 

From .the Adirondac woods, from 
Appledore and Kineo and Katahdin, 
those savage sea and mountajn pieces 
where Nature is all and man is naught, 
Lowell could pass in later life, grown 
sadder and wiser from contact with that 


ancient mariner, Time, to the wonderful: 


Cathedral at Chartres, where its Gothic 
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and Norman art, high raised in 


air, 


“ Looks down unwatchful on the sliding Eure, 
Whose listless leisure suits the quiet place, 
Lisping ainong his shadows homelike sounds, 
At Concord and by Bankside heard before.” 

We cherish in the library at Concord 

the manuscript of this poem, crowded 

with art in words, as a Norman cathedral 
is with art in stone, and with that strange 
mixture of the worldly-and the worship- 
ping frame of mind which the subject of 
the verse itself exhibits. Europe, happily 
not seen by our poet until the fairest 
and saddest features of life had been 
shown to him at home, nevertheless 
made a profound impression on_ his 
susceptible, versatile and twofold nature. 

To this some of the unrest and bitterness, 

seen now and then in his later verses, 

is due. But he returned from all his 

European experiences with a warm affec- 

tion for that one angle of the world that 

had ever been his home, and where his 
funeral chapel and his grave now are, — 
the groves and streets of Cambridge; 
and the hill-pastures and brooks of Water- 
town, Elmwood, Auburn, and Beaver 

Brook were dearer to him than all the 

magnificent scenery and climate in 

Europe, as he himself has said : 

“ Kindlier to me the place of birth 
That first my tottering footsteps trod 
There may be fairer spots of earth, 
But all their glories are not worth 
The virtue in the native sod.” 





A corner of Elmwood. 











THE ODOR OF SANCTITY. 


By Ellen Marvin Heaton. 


FIELD had 
come so comfortably 
adjusted to his 
bachelor conditions, 
that he contemplated 
the possible end of 
that period with ap- 
prehension. His 
frequent letters to his 
wife and daughter were brief and cheerful. 
Like many American fathers of his stamp, 
whose development has been in the finan- 
cial direction solely, and who desire to 
make up for other deficiencies in the 
only way possible, he closed each letter 
with the injunction not to stint them- 
selves, but to have every luxury that 
money could procure. He _ referred 
jocularly once or twice to Maud’s titled 
admirer, saying he was sure she was too 
level-headed to give him any encourage- 
ment. Asan admirer he was well enough, 
“a feather in her cap,” but as a husband 
he would be a “thorn in the flesh ;” 
with which piece of paternal admonition 
he dismissed the matter from his mind 
altogether. 

Great was his disgust, therefore, when 
Mrs. Field imparted to him the fact that 
Prince Padua had intrusted her with his 
sentiments concerning Maud. He re- 
gretted that his resources would not per- 
mit him to approach the subject of mar- 
riage in the American way, which he 
lauded greatly. He believed it was not 
the custom for American fathers to make 
marriage settlements. ‘Therefore, the 
aspirant for Miss Maud’s hand, *if an 
American, would have to be equipped 
with a profession which would ensure 
their united future, in that wonderful 
country where ability and talent meet 
with sure recompense. Mercenary con- 
siderations ought not to contaminate the 
tie ; sentiment alone was the atmosphere 
in which two souls should approach each 
other. Had he been so happy as to 


be- 
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have been born in America, he felt sure 
he could have achieved a career. Un- 
fortunately, he was handicapped with the 
traditions of an aristocratic race. He 
would leave it to madam to decide 
whether the lustre of that historic name 
would count in the balance, although 
lacking the material wealth to properly 
support its renown. 

“H—m!” exclaimed Mr. Field as he 
finished. ‘Very cunning! ‘That prince 
would be worth his weight in gold asa 
diplomatist. He has pulled the wool 
over the women’s eyes, — but he’ll find 
an American father a different article.” 

He rose and paced the room. Memory 
recalled his daughter’s childhood, and his 
heart glowed again with the recollections 
of that period. The old man was not 
given to retrospect or analysis. But he 
was now painfully’ aware of the changed 
relations of his life. Paternal love had 
lapsed into pride, and that had developed 
into respect—-an unnatural reversion, 
caused by his children’s consciousness of 
their superior acquirements. He colored 
with resentment as he reflected how long 
he had been an object of patronage from 
wife and children. But, after all, this 
condition of things was not peculiar to 
him. Were not Brown and Robinson, 
and in fact most of his friends, in the 
same boat? He turned away from the 
consideration of his domestic relations to 
that of his daughter’s future. 

He took up his wife’s letter again. 
She evidently took for granted his readi- 
ness to settle a princely sum upon Maud 
in furtherance of the projected alliance. 
Every fibre of his nature revolted at the 
thought of such a marriage. Antipathies 
of race, religion, caste, —all sprang full- 
armed to life The Puritan in him shoul- 
dered arms. 

In this frame of mind he sat down to 
write. But, alas! between our concep- 
tions and their expression, what an 
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abyss often! As he read over his letter 
he felt with chagrin what a futile protest 
it was. He tore it up in disgust, and 
started on another effort. Then he re- 
flected that, cipher though he might be 
in his wife’s estimation, no final action 
could be taken without him; and with 
the ocean rolling between them, resis- 
tance was easier. 

Here his eye caught sight of the even- 
ing paper. As he unfolded the journal a 
staring heading arrested his attention. 


FAILURE 
CLOUGH, HOLMES & CoO., 
APPREHENDED 


OF 


ASSIGNMENT OF OTHER 


PROMINENT FIRMS. 

Great heavens! Why, he had made a 
heavy deposit with them only that morn- 
ing. He had left the street before noon 
with no suspicion of impending disaster. 
He consulted his watch. It was rather 
early for the usual nightly gathering of 
the brethren in finance at their uptown 
rendezvous —the lobby of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. But he was too restless 
to wait, and he betook himself to these 
headquarters, where he found a knot of 
excited capitalists. What he gleaned 
from the incoherent mass of ejaculations 
and predictions was not calculated to 
soothe the mind of a man whose invest- 
ments were mostly of a character which a 
financial crisis would sweep away; and 
such a crisis was doubtless imminent. 
For the first time in his life, Mr. Field 
was overtaken with vertigo, as he took 
his solitary way back to his own home. 

Such crises are too familiar to require 
description. Many predicted a repeti- 
tion of the panic of ’73. Although the 
struggle was a desperate one, it proved 
less sweeping than was feared; yet the 
wreck of more than one colossal fortune 
made it memorable in the annals of 
finance. 

As the anxious weeks rolled on they 


left their mark upon the harassed old 
man. He lost confidence in his own 
powers. Sleep forsook his pillow. His 


trembling hands gave token of waning 
strength, and “nervous prostration”’ 
hailed her victim. ‘ 

Another letter from his wife, pressing 
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the proposed marriage, goaded him almost 
to madness. In his trouble he had almost 
forgotten the. matter. His re- 
proaches developed a curious psycho- 
logical condition in the struggling man: 
he became a coward. Instead of admit- 
ting that he was in no condition to settle 
a large sum upon Maud, he wrote that 
some important transactions which he 
was contemplating would make it ex- 
pedient to postpone for a few weeks the 
decision as to Maud’s portion. // his 
ventures turned out favorably, his daughter 
should be no loser by the delay. 

He wondered if his wife would take 
alarm. In his transactions hitherto there 
had been no question of an “if.” Now 
that littlke word haunted him. All 
night he combated the idea of an unsuc- 
cessful issue. In the morning the reflec- 
tion in his mirror was that of an aging, 
haggard man. His gait, too, had grown 
unsteady. His first act was to look over 
his accounts and see what could be turned 
into “Governments’’ and settled upon 
his family, in case worse came to worst. 
His next step was to seek Rogers—a 
former /roéégé of his, and now an esteemed 
broker. ‘The latter greeted his benefactor 
with pain, as he remarked his changed 
aspect. He received the securities Mr. 
Field placed in his hands, and promised 
to convert them into “Governments,” 
and put them into safekeeping foy Mrs. 


wife’s 


Field’s use, “in case,’’—— here the old 
man came near breaking down, — 
“Merely a prudential measure, you 


know, Rogers — proper in such precari- 
ous times,” he added as he went away. 

All day Rogers was haunted by the 
apparition of his haggard face and trem- 
bling hands. He hastened to carry out 
his instructions, despatched his own busi- 
ness, and, instead of going home, dined 
at an up-town restaurant: and soon after 
seven o’clock he rang at Field’s door. 

He found the latter at his writing- 
table—a mass of papers before him. 
Several sheets were covered with figures, 
over which he was poring. As Rogers 
entered he looked up with a bland smile, 
showing no surprise at the unexpected 
visit. 

“See here, Rogers,” said he, “I’ve a 
scheme for making a colossal fortune ; 
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and the wonderful thing is how little capi- 
tal it takes to start it. Once started, it 
rolls up like a snowball. ‘The difficulty 
is to keep it secret. We don’t want any 
syndicate or stockholders to absorb our 
funds. Look a You see 
[ start with $5,000. Now cast your eye 
down to the bottom of this page and see 
the result—$700,000,000! Oh, you 
needn’t start! ‘The calculations are cor- 
rect. I’ve been over them so many times 
that my brain is ina buzz. What do the 
figures represent? Ah, my boy, that’s 
the secret — and when two share a secret 
it is no longer a secret. But you shall 
know some day; and meantime you shall 


these figures. 


be my man of business. Not another 
man lives‘whom I’d trust. We’ll astound 
the world, my boy! ‘There never was 


such a scheme invented. And _ it was all 
worked out by this little clockwork inside 
my brain. Just listen, and you can hear 
it going!” 

He paused and held his forehead close 
to Rogers’s ear. ‘The latter recognized 
with horror that he was talking with a 
madman. 

“Yes,” he said soothingly, knowing his 
only hope of managing the excited man, 
“it is buzzing away famously. And you 
know it will work just as well when you 
are asleep, and not tire you half 
much.” 

“But I’m not tired!” 
old man. ‘And 


sO 


exclaimed the 
I want to see whether 


there is any end to these figures. I tell 
you, Rogers, it’s a bonanza!  Petro- 


leum — gold mines, — nothing ever in- 
vented can hold a candle to it! You sit 
there and read the paper, while I cipher.” 

“T thought of trespassing upon your 
hospitality,” said Rogers. ‘“‘There’s a 
little business I want to attend to up- 
town, and if you’ll give me a bed [ shall 
inflict myself upon you for the night.” 

“Bed, my dear boy! A dozen 
them, if you can go to bed after hearing 


ot 


this! But you always lacked imagina- 
tion, Rogers. You're prosaic. ‘That's 
what makes you so valuable. I could no 
more sleep than—than the vault of 


heaven. ‘The top of my head /s the® 
vault of heaven, and the stars in it twin- 


kle so that I am as exhilarated as— as if 


I'd been drinking champagne. But I 
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pledge you my word, Rogers, that I 
haven’t taken a drop of anything — not 
a drop i 

He was turning again to his figures 
when Rogers laid his hand gently upon 
him, 

“Only a moment!” he said. “You 
know I’ve not heard anything about your 
family for a long time. I’m going out 
for an hour presently, and then you can 
go on with your work. But now, tell me 
how is Otis? Where is he, and where 
are your wife and Maud?” 

“Oh, they’re in Paris just now. ‘That 
confounded prince still tags them about. 


But you don’t know about that affair. 
Well, there’s my last letter. It will amuse 
you to read it. But, sh! sh! sh!” the 


old man glanced fearfully about, as if the 
obnoxious suitor were listening, — “that 
poverty-stricken fraud of a prince mustn’t 
get a hint of this scheme of mine, or 
he’ll marry Maud without waiting for a 
settlement. I’ve been putting them off 
all these months, you see.”’ 

Rogers pocketed the letter, glad to get 
the address so easily. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the old man. 
“T’ll settle his porridge for him! I'll 
get you to write Mrs. Field that I’ve lost 
everything — not a copper left! You'll 
see how soon the prince’ll turn his back 
upon them and seek his maccaroni.” 

“Just so!” agreed Rogers. ‘A good 
joke ! ‘And I might say that Otis would 
join them and bring them back home. 
He’s somewhere on the other side, isn’t 
he?”’ 

“Ves,—but I forget 
there’s his last letter. 


self.” 


where. Oh, 
Just see for your- 


“Good. I'll look it over later,” said 
Rogers, pocketing it also. ‘And now 
Vill be oft.. You’ll be done with your 


figures by the time I’m back?” 

“Can't say When a man’s freuring 

is bringing him iD millions an hour, you 
an’t him to knock off 
trifle.” 

He was growing irritable over the de- 
lay, and he turned his back with decision 
and resumed his work. 

Rogers’s first step was to seek the near- 
est physician. He 
found his fears fully confirmed. 


say. 


expect for a 


stated the case and 
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“T’d better not go back with you,” 
said the doctor. “Jil drop in later upon 
some pretext, so that he won’t suspect | 
come professionally. Meantime, get him 
to take these drops. If they put him to 
sleep before I come, so much the better.” 

They agreed that Otis should be noti 
fied at once, and Rogers proceeded to 
cable to the address he found in the letter. 
Within an hour he back in Mr. 
Field’s room. ‘The latter was still poring 
over his figures. He raised a warning 
finger as Rogers entered, and glanced 
at him rather sulkily. Rogers sat quietly 
down and took up a newspaper, watching 
the old man over the top of it. Presently 
the latter looked up and said irritably : 
‘What you waiting for, Rogers? Why 
don’t you go to bed?’ 

“So I will,” assented Rogers, “if I 
may first help myself to a little water. | 
must take my ‘ drops.’ ’ 

“What do you take them for?” de- 
manded the old man. ‘Can’t you sleep? 
Better live without sleep than get the 
opium habit. Better die and done with 
it!’ he continued, growing more excited. 
“Took at me! I haven't slept as much 
in two’ months as I used to in a week; 
and here I am with a head as clear as a 
bell! Why, I worked this scheme out 
nights while I lay awake. It’s all a notion 
—that we need so much sleep. You 
don’t catch me wasting so much time in 
bed hereafter. I used to lie there fuming 
because I couldn’t sleep; so I took to 
figuring nights, and it cured me. Don’t 
be a fool, Rogers. If you can’t sleep, 
then read, work, — anything except swal- 
low opium.” 

“ But these drops are 
You’ve got to feed the bra 
it to work.” 

“ Brain food ! 

He shook the 
directions : “Twenty 
Repeat in half an hour, if necessary.” 

“Repeat in half an hour! ‘Then, why 
not take forty drops at once, and done 
with it?” 


Was 


brain food. 
in if you want 


Let me look at it.” 


phial, and then read the 
drops in 


“T believe I will,” assented Rogers. 


“Well, then, fix me up some, too. 
I don’t believe in. médicating, but I 
believe in nourishment for the brain. 
Pooh! that’s nothing!” he ejaculated, 
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swallowing the drops which Rogers pre- 
pared. 

The latter made a feint of taking the 
same, saying, “ Now, if you want it to do 
you any good, you must give it a chance. 
It’s nearly ten o’clock, any way. Why 
not go to bed?” 

“No. Go yourself. Dll throw my- 
self down on this lounge for half an hour. 
Here’s your room, just next to this. 
Make yourself at home.” 


With this hospitable injunction he 
closed the door upon Rogers. The 


latter sliding the bolt in the door be- 
tween them, went through the other door, 
which led into the hall, and stole down- 
the faithful Mills. After -ex- 
plaining his fears, he stationed Mills upon 
the front steps to await the doctor. When 
the latter arrived, the patient was in a 
sound sleep, and nothing could be done 
but remove him to the bed in the adjoin- 
ing room and await the effect of rest. 
Rogers removed all the old man’s papers, 
that nothing might remind him of his de- 
lusions; and. then, stretching himself 
upon the lounge, he fell to considering 
what ought to be done in case he grew 
worse. 


stairs to 


The next thing he was conscious of 
was the figure of the old man stealthily 
creeping about the room, searching for 
something. It was daylight, and Rogers 
recognized’ symptoms of growing mania 
in the glittering eyes and stealthy move- 
ments. ‘The directed toward 
himself boded ill, and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that he man care 
fully open the door of the next room and 


glances 


saw the 


pass in. Rogers sprang into the hall and 
awakened Mills. 
It was several minutes before Mr. 


Field reappeared. Roge rs shuddered as 


he saw that he had an open razor in his 
hand. Was he about to take his own 
? Should they spring upon him and 
disarm him? But no, he 
lounge. In surprise at 
finding Rogers no longer there, 


stole softly 
toward the his ' 
his arm 
fell and the razor dropped to the floor. 
He gazed wildly about him, then 
threw up his hands screaming, “ Thieves ! 
Thieves! I’m robbed!” 

“He fancies robbed him! He 
meant to kill He won’t touch you. 


1 
and 


I’ve 


me 
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Go, tell him you have me safely con- 
fined,’ whispered Rogers, pushing Mills 
into the room. 

As soon as the maniac saw Mills he 
screamed again, “I’m robbed, robbed! 
That villain has made off with millions! 
Send for the police! Quick!” 

“T’ve got him locked up safe and 
sound, sir,’ said Mills. “If you will go 
quietly to bed, sir, we'll manage it all 
right.” 

“Oh, Mills, don’t leave me !”’ entreated 
the poor old man, breaking down and 
beginning to weep. A tremor seized 
him, and he clung to Mills like a scared 
child. 

In the mean time, Rogers had sent a 
messenger for the doctor, and by the 
time the latter appeared, Mills had suc- 
ceeded in soothing Mr. Field and getting 
him to bed. During the day his moods 
alternated. ‘The fiction of Rogers having 
been given over to the police pacified 
him only temporarily. He began to call 
for his treasure, insisting that the room 
had been full of bags of gold. But, fortu- 
nately, before his sister’s arrival he yielded 
to the medical treatment, and she found 
him with his eyes closed in peaceful sleep. 

Mrs. Grant was deeply afflicted. But 
no crisis ever bereft Aunt Hannah of her 
judgment, and she resolutely opposed 
summoning Mrs. Field to her husband’s 
bedside. It would only complicate mat- 
ters, she said, adding that she should re- 
move her brother to Rockford as soon as 
it was possible. 

There were times when her brother 
recognized her, and he seemed soothed 
by her presence. At the end of a week 
the removal was decided upon and hap- 
pily accomplished. ‘The effect of the 
change was so favorable that Mrs. Grant 
had hope of a permanent recovery. Dr. 
North shook his head. ‘The mania was 
over, but the vacancy and compliance 
into which the patient had settled were 
the fell symptoms of decaying powers. 


CHAPTER VIII. ‘ 


Tue despatch announcing his father’s 
condition reached Otis as he was upon 
the point of starting for a short tour in 
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Switzerland. There would be just time 
to catch the next steamer from Bremen, 
and the two companions were the last 
passengers who boarded the vessel. 

A few days after his father’s removal to 
Rockford, Otis arrived and joined his 
aunt in caring for the helpless invalid. 
The young man now realized for the first 
time in his life what that father had 
achieved. Seeing him lying prone amid 
the doris of the fortune he had reared, 
like another Samson suddenly become 
helpless, Otis learned too late to appre- 
ciate the powers of which his father was 
now shorn. He must himself now take 
the helm, unfitted as he was. He smiled 
bitterly as he thought how little the man- 
agement of the remnant of their fortune 
would task his ability. ‘The relief of 
finding his mother and sister provided 
for was so great that he forgot, for the 
moment, his own changed prospects. 
With Rogers’s help he went through the 
accumulated piles of papers, a futile but 
necessary task. 

In the mean time, Mr. Chapin had 
matured the plans which had been 
forming in his mind during the past 
months, and he went on to Rockford to 
superintend the removal of his effects to 
the new scene of his labors. ‘The doctor 
claimed him as guest. After a busy day 
over practical matters, the evening was 
in receiving visits from old 
parishioners. It late before the 
two friends found themselves #/c-ad-#v, 
and free to exchange notes of experience. 

‘““T don’t blame you for turning your 
back upon church work,” said the doctor, 
as he turned the key upon the last visitor. 
“There is so much humbug in human 
nature that ” 

“Qh,” exclaimed Mr. 
have never for a moment 
abandoning my profession. 


passion it 


consumed 
was 


Chapin, ‘1 
thought of 
If I have a 
is for human nature. [| mus? 
work for it way.’ He folded 
arms upon the table and leaned forward 


some his 


over them a way he had when ab- 
sorbed in his topic. ‘There never was 
a time,’ he resumed, “ when such work 
was likely to be so fruitful as now. 


Formerly, priests preached and laymen 
listened. Now one hears these subjects 
discussed on all sides. ‘Theological 
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subterfuges are exposed. Superstitions 
attached to creeds, like barnacles to ships, 
are stripped off unceremoniously. Re 
ligion is descending from the pulpit to 
the people, — coming out of the sanctuary 
to permeate social life. Many people 
remarking these changes distrust them. 
It is customary to say that we are now in 
a state of transition, — the inference being 
that change is dangerous, permanence 
desirable. Permanence means stagna- 
tion, and we ought always to be in a state 
of transition. But there is danger that 
in expelling shams we throw away what is 
valuable. ‘The upper incline to 
recognize nothing higher than an en- 
lightened intellect ruled by a_ moral 
legality, while masses of men, set free from 
superstition, to make material 
advantages the aim of existence.” 
“And,” said the doctor, “the tide in 
that direction is setting fearfully strong. 
What can be brought to bear upon it I 
confess I cannot see.”’ 
“Intelligent spiritual 
the only hope,” 
“ Religion is natural to men. 
only natural religion is taught, men will 
receive it. revolt is not against re 
ligion, but against theological 


( lasses 


are sure 


development is 
responded Mr. Chapin. 
So long as 
The 
subtleties 
and shams.”’ 

“Every man his own priest! ‘The 
outcome of your method, Chapin, would 
be the of all you 
Your occupation would be gone.” 

“No; 


cre Oks 


death ecclesiastics. 
we would turn our shepherd’s 
Mr. 


is just what 


ploughshares,”’ said 


I 
Chapin smiling. “And tha 


into 


I propose doing.” 
He then re 


wife’s 


His 
died during the 
his will the farm 


: : ~— 
his long life had 


ounted his plans. 
grandfather 1 
winter and left her in 


hac 
on Long Island where 

It was within half an hour 
of New York by rail. Mr. Chapin pro 
pos d to go there, carry on the farm, and 


been p issed. 


associate with it such missionary work as 


he could build up in the slums of the 


city. 

“Why, my dear fellow, you cannot run 
the machine all day and all night too! 
You'll break down within a year!” ex 


claimed the doc tor. 
But Mr. Chapin 


isserted that he would 
be the 


gainer for some hours of 
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daily, in the open air. Experience would 
prove how much he could bear. He said 
something about employing Scandinavian 
labor for the bulk of the work. 

“T -know what you will do,” said the 
doctor. ‘You'll turn the place into a 
‘Scandinavian Immigrants’ Home.’ 

Mr. Chapin smiled. ‘It occurred to 
me there was an opportunity of doing 
something of that kind, in a small way,”’ 
he admitted. ‘You see, buildings have 
accumulated with the years. There are 
two old cottages upon the place which 
could be made very comfortable.” 

“Oh, I see! You are going to wallow 
in your natural propensities! But when 
a man is working in the line of his tastes 
he can bear twice as much as when work 


is uncongenial. So Ibid you God-speed. 


Keep a tramps’ home, if you like; and, 
upon my word,” here the doctor 
dropped his bantering tone, “I would 


rather work among that class than among 
he fashionable rich, who cultivate re- 
ligion as they do art,—they make it 
decorative! Now there is a set whom | 
know in New York —I have some rela- 
among them. ‘Their last fad is 
Theosophy. ‘They have circles for the 


tives 


purpose of ‘cultivating the higher life.’ 
It’s nothing but Buddhism. 
to say against 


I've nothing 
But 

the joke of it is they imagine they have 
gotten hold of new truth. The 
corner-stone of Buddhism is renuncia 
tion — precisely that of Christianity. But 
[ have yet to learn what they renounce.” 
Mr. Chapin shook his head. “It is 


Buddhism, I’m sure. 


some 


only the aroma of a _ religion which 
reaches them,” said he. They wander 
in the fog of sentimentalism. ‘That law 


is as inexorable in the spiritual as in the 
physical realm is the great 
inculeates. If 
receive that, 
would change entirely.” 


truth Budd 
would 


Sn 
standard of values 


they 


their 


“ By Jove, Chapin, you ought to have 
a church in a great city “ 


Mr. Chapin put up a deprecating hand 
“No!, I should attract only cranks 
Look at Ember and Fotheringay. They 
have tried it and failed. I should only 
construct one more pigeon-hole.” 

“But are you~ going back upon 
cl TC es ? 














“T am certainly not going back upon 


worship. Without worship, human nature 
grovels. The vacuum it leaves is always 
filled by some force disintegrating to 


character. ‘ But,’’ he continued, “there 
is such a lamentable propensity in human 
nature, when pigeon-holed, to resolve it- 
self into all forms of affectation and 
hypocrisy, that -it’s worth considering, | 
sometimes think, whether some method 
more favorable to the teaching of truth 
cannot be found.” 

North raised his eyebrows. ‘ What 
next?”’ he exclaimed. ‘ Everything goes 
to co-operation nowadays. Why not try 
co-operative religion?” 

“Don’t you see, North, that such 
evangelistic work as I speak of 7s co- 
operative? And there is_ wonderful 
vitality in it.” 

“ But they run into grooves sooner or 
later. They end in a sect.” 

“ Not all, not necessarily.” 

“What will you tell people who ask 
you what you believe? Do you believe 
in the supernatural?” 

“In the sense that there are things 
which transcend our experience — yes. 
In the sense that things occur which con- 
flict with law, — no.”’ 

“Do you believe in a future life? 

“Yes, and a past, too.” 

“Upon my word, Chapin, there is 
nothing negative about you. ‘Tap you 


” 


anywhere and you run belief.” ‘The 

doctor looked at his friend critically. 

“You can’t keep silence,” he said. ‘You 
. (To be 
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will bubble over. It will be impossible to 
keep so much ardor under lock and key.” 

Mr. Chapin smiled. “Words are 
cheap,” said he. “I shall get to work 
and turn my back upon abstractions.” 

“T hope you will pitch into the decora- 
tive Christians.” 

“T shall begin at the other end of the 
That is all I am clear about.” 
A fort- 
night later found him established in his 
new home. A Scandinavian family was 
quartered in one of the cottages to assist 
in farm work. Mr. Chapin rose with the 
sun, labored with his hands all the morn- 
ing, and devoted the rest of the day to 
work in the slums of New York. A large 
room was fitted up for evening classes, 
and another for recreation. One thing 
led to another, and help was soon needed. 
One of the cottages upon the farm was 
made comfortable for summer use, and 
became a sanitarium for delicate mothers 
and children. Both Mr. Chapin and 
his wife devoted themselves to teach- 
ing those waifs, and the influence which 
these trained batches of women carried 
back with them was not the least im- 
portant part of the work. The “con- 
tagion of good” is a potent thing, as the 
changed aspect of the poor quarter in 
which Mr. Chapin worked soon proved. 
The people became less brutal, and the 
cleaner. 


scale. 
He was as good as his word. 


tenements Perplexities were 
not lacking, but they were met and over- 
come, and the enterprise prospered 
amazingly. 


continued. ) 
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THE FISHER-BOAT 


By Celia Thaxter. 


HAW dost thou, little fishing boat, 
From the green, flowery coast remote ? 
Adown the west the sun sinks fast, 
It lights thy sail and slender mast. 
The day declines, — O haste thee home ! 
Against the rocks the breakers foam. 
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Under the measureless blue sky 

Eastward the vast sea spaces lie, - 

Wide scattered sails upon the tide 

Down o’er the world’s great shoulder glide, 
Or silent climb the trackless waste, — 

3ut, little fisher-boat, make haste ! 


The snow white gulls soar high and scream, 
Soft clouds melt in a golden dream, 
Bleached rocks and turfy valleys lie 
Steeped in a bright tranquillity ; 

But autumn wanes, and well I know 

How swift the hurricane may blow! 


Before thee, lo, the lovely coast 

Beckons, and like a friendly ghost 

The lighthouse signals thee — afar 

I see its gleaming silver star, 

Where the sun smites its glittering pane, — 
O little skiff, glide home again! 


Somewhere along the land’s fair line 

A light of love for thee may shine, 
When presently the shadows fall, 

And eyes to which thy gleam is all 

Of good the round world holds, will gaze 
Out o’er the darkening ocean ways 


To seek thee ; therefore hasten home ! 
Here swings the breaker into foam. 
The wanmg moon breeds many a gale. 
Turn then, and gladden with thy sail 
The faithful eyes that long for thee, 
The heart that fears the treacherous sea. 
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THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. 


By Le Roy Phillips. 


ER message to a world she never knew 
Reveals the thoughts sweet nature would disclose 

To one unmoved by earthly fame, who chose 
To toil apart, unknown, and so withdrew, 
And, guided by a higher Mind, while true 
To nature and herself, her spirit rose 
To share a sweet companionship with those 
Whose hallowed eyes see things beyond our view, 
She heard kind Nature speaking everywhere, 
Whose constant voice was soft with melody ; 
She praised the budding flowers that make earth fair ; 
Some tender thought in each she loved to see, — 
Or spoke, perchance, of earthly joy and care, 
Or talked with Death, her soul’s own liberty. 


A FUTURE AGRICULTURE. 
By C. S. Plumb. 


Vice-director of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station. 


T is the year of our Lord 2000, and 
Henri Joly, the director of a French 
agricultural experiment station, and 

Richard Grimes, holding a like position 
in the Indiana agricultural experiment 
station, are in correspondence with each 
other. At the International Conference 
of Station Directors at Berlin, they had 
met and begun an acquaintance which 
had continued by means of telephone 
correspondence in matters pertaining to 
agricultural science. ‘To be sure America 
is but a short distance off, and M. Joly’s 
private flying car could convey him there 
in a few hours, but M. Joly is a busy man, 
and it is a most difficult operation for 
him to leave his work long enough to eat 
his meals like a rational animal. In fact, 
his wife complains that he neglects her, 
and the family in general, for his phos- 


phates, and nitrogen feeders, and elec- 
tric plants. 

M. Joly, in his communication with 
Professor Grimes, had expressed a very 
great desire to learn about American 
methods of farming. When a boy he 
had heard his grandfather say that, while 
the Americans were a very chic people, 
they were the most profligate of their re- 
sources of any people on the face of the 
globe. But since his grandsire’s day, he 
knew that the Americans had changed 
greatly, that they were no longer abori- 
gines, but represented the most advanced 
type of an agricultural people. As a race 
they had always been famous for their 
Yankee ingenuity, and while in the 
nineteenth century they had _aston- 
ished civilization with their mechanical 
devices for the benefit of commerce and 
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the arts, the dawn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury lighted up a more wonderful and 
marvellous era of agricultural progress 
than the sanguine student of a century 
before would ever have dared to 
ceive; for, realizing that agriculture is 
the true foundation of national prosperity 
and the source of all wealth, the Amer- 
ican people had bowed down to the 
goddess of Agriculture, and trodden Mam- 
mon in the dust. The bright, ambitious 
students of the day concentrated their 
thoughts upon agricultural science, and 
leading institutions throughout the land 
were known as_ agricultural colleges 
and .universities. In this respect, the 
Americans, with their accustomed wis 
dom, had recognized the necessity of 
concentrating their efforts to the develop- 
ment of the fount of national prosperity 
— agriculture. 

One night in January, according to 
agreement, at the urgent solicitation of 
M. Joly, Professor Grimes delivered a 
telephonic lecture to the students of the 
National Agronomic University of France, 
“Qn the Economy and Methods of 
About 


con- 


American Farming of ‘To-day.” 
one thousand students gathered in the 
telephone hAll at the college. © This room 
was of special construction, having a wide 
rear, and gradually coming to a point or 


focus, like a funnel. The floor and furni- 
ture were heavily rubber coated, so that 
no appreciable noise occurred in the 
room through walking or moving about. 
A large telephone connected with the 
point of the room, from without, and one 
thousand small telephones united with 
this one, and then diverged to each desk 
in the room, where each one was con- 
nected with the side of the head rest. 
Each listener leaned back in the chair, 
the telephone came in contact with the 
ear, and the voice was heard. 

The following is an abstract of the lee- 
ture as prepared for the Paris 7emps by 
one of the instructors in the University. 

Said Professor Grimes: In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the people 
of the United States first turned their 
attention to the development of agricul- 
ture from a_ scientific standpoint, by 
establishing a number of experimental 
stations. ‘This was first done by several 
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individual states, notably Connecticut, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Ohio. In a few 
years, however, the Congress of the 
United States, impressed with the great 
value of the work in agricultural research 
done by the thén existing state stations, 
passed a law, donating to each agricul- 
tural and mechanical college that had 
been established by governmental action, a 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars each per 
annum, for the furtherance of agricul- 
tural research. ‘These institutions, thus 
assisted by the necessary funds, pro- 
duced such effective results that, very 
early in the twentieth century, they were 
greatly increased in number, by Congress 
establishing one station in each state for 
every one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
so that, as a result, some states had two 
score or more of stations scattered over 
their boundaries, in which labored eager 
and wise investigators, graduates of our 
agricultural colleges. So effective has 
been the work of these institutions and 
the agricultural colleges of the country, 
that to-day each county in every state sup 
ports an agricultural experiment station. 
These county stations are officially con- 
nected with a central station, with head- 
quarters at the state capital, and all 
these stations have official connection 
with the United States Experiment Sta- 
tion at the capital of the nation — Wash- 
ington. No scientist is employed in any 
of these stations unless a graduate of an 
agricultural college, and he cannot hold 
a position without having passed a rigid 
examination before a government ex- 
amination board, consisting of ten sta- 
tion directors, who meet once a year for 
this purpose. Hence these experiment 
stations are entirely under the control of 
men specially adapted to the work, and 
consequently the results secured from 
their labors are decidedly satisfactory. 
As we have no politics now, of the sort in 
former days, one of the serious obstacles 
to progress in this work has been removed, 
for incapable men appointed through 
political interference in this work are a 
thing of the past. 

The farmers of America are a very 
happy and prosperous people, and this 
has been brought about through a com- 
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bination of education with an application 
of methods secured through facts largely 
deduced from station investigation. ‘The 
agricultural school sends its graduates 
among the people, farming practices 
gradually improved through the influence 
of these young men, and as steadily the 
percentage of illiteracy and ignorant man- 
agement was reduced. Finding that agri- 
culture was becoming a fashionable oc- 
cupation, many people of rare ability 
adopted it as a profession, so that to-day 
this business is followed by a more illus- 
trous class than is any other kind of labor. 
It combines such independence, such de- 
lightful living, such a rational application 
of the mind and such helpfulness, that it 
is far more attractive to our people than 
anything else. 

Our farms are all small holdings, the 
largest being fifty acres, while the or- 
dinary size is ten acres. Each home- 
stead is located about ten rods from the 
asphalt roadway, while the barn (we have 
but one barn on a farm in America) is 
located in the centre of the farm. A 
pneumatic tube running under ground 
connects the cellar of the house with the 
barn, so that when having no other means 
of transit, except to walk, persons may 
enter the pouch of the tube and be con- 
veyed to and from the barn with electric 
rapidity. Horses are used some by farm- 
ers, but generally vehicles having pneu- 
matic, rubber-tired, bicycle wheels, with 
ball bearings, are conveyed from point to 
point by means of electric motors stored 
beneath the wagon bed. Our modern 
motor is noiseless, is easily managed, 
and gives greater satisfaction than horse 
power, either attached to heavy wagon 
loads or to light buggies such as are con- 
ducted by ladies. ‘The principal use we 
have for horses at the present time is for 
racing contests, and for table use, as we 
esteem the meat a great delicacy. The 
expense of maintaining a horse for labor 
far exceeds the expense of an electric 
motor, while the risk from sickness and 
death does not occur with the motor. 

The influence of electricity on our 
farming occupation is exceedingly great. 
Every farmer has an electric plant in his 
house, which connects with the whole 
establishment, and not only materially 
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lightens the labor of the women, but 
assists in farm-work in many particulars. 
In the house the rooms are lighted by 
electricity ; 


doors and windows are 
opened and closed by pressing an elec- 
tric button; butter extractors are oper- 
ated by electric power; an_ inverted 
brush-box with a handle, worked by a 
motor, is passed over 
requiring simply the 
power; dish-washing machines are run 
by the lightning-like fluid, and likewise 
the elevator in houses two stories high ; 
all cooking is conducted in_ electric 
stoves; and all clothing is washed and 
ironed by simple, inexpensive machinery, 
run by electricity. As a result of this 
lightening of women’s labors on_ the 
farm, while a century ago the larger per- 
centage of the women in our insane 
asylums were farmers’ wives, to-day these 
form the smallest percentage of those 
from any walk in life. In fact, no women 
in America find greater enjoyment in 
their homes than do our farmers’ wives. 

On the farm, electricity serves many 
important purposes. Barn doors are 
operated by electric power; an electric 
fork conveys the hay and fodder from the 
wagon to the barn, and from mow to 
manger ; automatic electric shovels clean 
out the manure troughs behind the cattle ; 
the farm bell is rung by electricity ; 
ploughs, mowing machines, hay tedders 
and rakes are operated by electric motors ; 
and all animals are slaughtered by means 
of electric connection. In the nineteenth 
century the experiment station began to 
study the effects of electricity upon the 
vegetable growth, and such progress has 
been made that to-day all of our market 
gardeners grow vegetables under the in- 
fluence of electricity. It has been dem- 
onstrated that electrically grown vege 
tables are of superior quality and 
tenderness. Lines of electric wires dis 
tributed through the propagating pits, 
and even in the fields on the farm, have 
greatly increased the yield and early 
maturity of crops, while destroying all 
fungus growth and insects adjacent to the 
wires. 

Everybody apparatus for 
spraying plants for the destruction of in- 
jurious insects and fungi, and he would 


the floor to sweep, 
guidance of hand 


pe yssesses 
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be considered a singular farmer at the 
present day who neglected to use his in- 
secticides and fungicides. Injurious in- 
sects, however, are held in check by 
many farmers by the use of beneficial in- 
On every well-regulated farm are 
small pens for breeding beneficial insects. 
Enough of the food of the insect is grown 
to supply them in abundance, and each 
farmer has an insectary of the size re- 
quired by his fields and crops. The 
Hessian fly, chinch bug, Colorado potato 
beetle, and rose bug are held in check by 
beneficial insects. Farmers propagating 
beneficial insects train them to come at 
the call of a whistle, so that the trained 
ones are easily collected in the field when- 
ever desired. It is an amusing scene to 
watch a number of Dodono hitata, feed- 
ing on potato beetles, drop their prey, 
and fly to the insectary at the call of the 
whistle. ‘Their intelligence is marvellous. 
A special line of these beneficial insects 
may be purchased of the larger seed deal- 
ers and growers. 

The care of our live stock has been re- 
duced to such a science, that seemingly 
a maximum of profit is secured. Animals 
of all classes are fed on a scientific basis. 
Each farmer has an analytical machine, 
by which he can analyze his own feeding 
stuffs, fodders, or soils in a few minutes. 
From time to time he analyzes, in order 
to note any change in the character of 
the food. Each animal is_ carefully 
studied, and fed according to the pur- 
pose in view, a certain number of pounds 
of albuminoids, carbohydrates, crude 
fibre, etc., as the case may be. ‘Through 
investigation begun at several of our ex- 
periment stations, we are enabled to pro- 
duce any class of flesh for food that we 
wish. By following the directions of the 
Henri Prescription Book, one is enabled 
to deposit alternate layers of lean and fat 
upon the animal carcass, or entirely one 
or the other. Photographs of the effects 
of food upon the animal system, taken 
about one hundred and twelve years ago, 
show that this work was then in its 
crudest stage. Through our knowledge 
of the effects of food upon the animal 
system, we are also enabled to secure 
nothing but pure cream from our cows, if 
we see fit, or the reverse. Yet breed 


sects. 
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has been so influenced here by artificial 
conditions that the Jerseys of some breed- 
ers yield nothing but cream from very 
ordinary food, while the Holstein-Friesian 
under average circumstances will 
make many hogsheads of milk a year; in 
fact, cows of this breed oftentimes require 
slings beneath the udder to support its 
great weight. 

Automatic milking machines are com- 
monly used here now. 3y a special 
arrangement, a system of tubes with 
automatic pumps are connected with the 
teats, and these with a tube which passes 
back of the udder and connects with 
another tube, which conducts the milk to 
a butter extractor, where the butter is 
taken from it. The skim milk is carried 
by other pipes back to tanks in the 
mangers, where it is fed to the cows as 
may be necessary, thus preventing all 
This arrangement relieves the 
farmer of the worry of milking by hand 
a kicking cow, or one with small teats. 
‘The animals are kept in barns where the 
temperature in winter is always constant, 
being regulated by electricity. None of 
our American cattle have horns, though 
two hundred years ago hornless cattle 
were uncommon. 

In the western states, there used to 
be, in the days of my grandfather, a great 
loss of corn fodder and straw, each year, 
through allowing these valuable substan- 
ces to be exposed to all kinds of weather, 
and trampled under foot by stock, burned 
or thrown to waste. We now most care- 
fully utilize these foods, by having silos 
for the preservation of corn fodder when 
green, and by tearing the corn and wheat 
stems into shreds when dry, and feeding 
them with a grain ration. All such fod- 
ders are now carefully husbanded by us. 

It is only quite recently — say for one 
hundred years—that Americans have 
exercised much care in the conservation 
of soil fertilizers. But the exhaustion of 
the soil was steadily impressed upon the 
people, and finally, after much earnest 
effort on the part of some of our Atlantic 
states experiment stations, the attention 
of the people was drawn to this waste, 
and an active movement was begun to 
conserve our common farm fertilizers and 
apply them scientifically, and also those 
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manufactured and sold in the market. 
All solid and liquid farm manure is care- 
fully protected. The liquid manure is 
conducted from each animal to strong 
cement tanks below the stable. When 
one tank is filled the operation is re- 
peated with another, and the filled one is 
chemically analyzed. ‘Then this manure 
is applied to the field in specific quantity, 
there being a certain number of pounds 
of the food ingredients deposited to the 
acre. All fertilizers are used on this 
basis, and in buying commercial manures, 
the dealer dishes out so many pounds of 
nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, etc., 
per ton, according as the buyer desires. 

Perhaps one of the most important dis- 
coveries yet made by one of our stations 
is the method of producing root nodules 
on clover and other leguminous plants, 
which contain nitrogen. By a careful 
system of in-and-in breeding we have 
produced a number of nodule-bearing 
varieties of clover and alfalfa that yield 
us great quantities of nitrogenous fertilizer. 
The roots, differing from those of or- 
dinary varieties, grow near the surface, 
like potatoes. At the proper time of 
maturity they are ploughed out, and the 
nodules which are of good size are un- 
covered, dried and ground, thus furnish- 
ing a most important source of nitrogen. 
In the older settled portions of our coun- 
try, where the elements of plant fertility 
were early exhausted from the soil, the 
people found it necessary to study economy 
in the use of manures long before this was 
thought of in the western states, where 
the soils were deeper and contained more 
humus. Yet a change has come about, 
and now our entire farming population is 
well aware of the necessities of the case. 
In consequence of our excessive care and 
judicious use of manures at the present 
time, we gather an average of fifty bushels 
of wheat per acre, where we grew but 
twelve a century ago, and shell two hun- 
dred bushels of corn per acre, where we 
formerly harvested but forty. 

In the production of seed we practice 
most careful breeding and selecting. All 
of our farm vegetables and grains have 
been classified botanically, as by careful 
breeding they have assumed certain fixed, 
definite characters. ‘The farmer buys his 
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seed from one catalogue, as all seed deal- 
ers use a duplicate, which is prepared by 
the National Experiment Station. If 
new plants are recorded in the catalogue, 
it is not until they are thoroughly tested 
by many experiment stations, and have 
been shown to be of fixed character, when 
their names are recorded in the classifica- 
tion by the Director-General of the Na- 
tional Station. ‘This method has unques- 
tionably saved the United States vast 
sums of money, for only desirable varie- 
ties of seed and plants can now be bought 
in our markets ; the varieties are only of 
the best, and come true from seed. 

You may perhaps remember that a 
little over one hundred years ago, the 
United States purchased a large portion 
of its sugar from abroad. At the present 
time, however, as a result of investigations 
carried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and several experi- 
ment stations, we have succeeded in de- 
veloping a quality of beet averaging about 
twenty-five per cent sugar. The beet is 
ground up to pulp, and all of the juice is 
carefully removed, and the pulp is thor- 
oughly drenched with distilled water. 
All of this juice and water used in 
drenching the beet is placed in a vacuum 
pan and reduced to a certain degree, 
after which it is placed in a centrifugal 
machine of simple construction, which, 
upon action, blows out the sugar in 
crystalline form, much on the principle 
of the butter extractor. The molasses 
comes out of the same machine at another 
point. These centrifugal machines are 
very generally owned by farmers scattered 
over the United States, in the more 
temperate regions, where beets can be 
grown most successfully. Owing to this 
very economical method of producing 
sugar, our farmers each year produce a 
great abundance for the inhabitants of 
the United States at a cost not exceed- 
ing one cent per pound. 

On the same area of land, with a 
smaller number of plants, to-day we can 
grow a far larger crop than could be 
grown one hundred years The 
plants have been bred with such wisdom, 
and the soil fertilized with such care, that 
each plant develops its maximum growth. 
Our strawberries are of delightful flavor, 
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and flesh and color, and four or five 
average ones make a quart. ‘The seeds 
have all been eliminated from our culti- 
vated raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
and gooseberries. ‘lheir fruit is marvel- 
lously delicate in flavor, especially so the 
two former. ‘The.size of the fruit of these 
is equal to the largest illustrations given 
in the seed catalogue of our forefathers 
over one hundred years ago, at which 
time, according to the chronicles, it was 
said that the figures were the concoction 
of a vivid imagination, equalled only by 
that of the tree agent of the period. 

In all the centuries, man has discovered 
no more nutritious, stable food than 
milk, and to-day our dairy interests, with 
our population of five hundred millions, 
are vast. So much do our citizens value 
the importance of dairy products, that the 
greatest care is exercised in their prepara- 
tion for market. Milk is sold in bottles, 
and each wagon carrying the same has 
marked upon its side the per cent of 
solids and of fat the dealer’s milk con- 
tains. No milk with less than thirteen 
per cent of solids and three per cent of 
fat is sold from carts to the general public. 
Every bottle containing milk for babies 
must have a guaranty upon ‘it, that it 
contains between three and four per cent 
fat and thirteen per cent solids, and that 
the cow producing it was fed only sweet, 
dry hay, corn meal, and bran. All but- 
ter sold in the market must contain at 
least eighty-five per cent of butter fat, 
and oleomargarine is sold only in pound 
lumps, colored pink, with the letter “o” 
upon it. Such a thing as bad butter is 
not made in America, for all butter is 
made in the butter extractor, which does 
away with the necessity of the old churn- 
ing process. Cream is_ obtained by 
running the milk through a centrifugal 
machine. Cheddar cheese is made from 
the whole milk only. At one time in our 
history, skim-milk cheese was _ largely 
manufactured, but such a thing to-day is 
unheard of, as it is generally recognized 
to be not easily digested. Limburger is 
at present our most popular form of 
cheese, and its digestibility, with its great 
strength, makes a combination hard to beat. 

In their relation to the people, the 
farmers of America occupy a high position. 
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As our constitution provides that the vari- 
ous industries shall be represented in our 
legislative halls according to the proportion 
of the people engaged in each, the farmers 
have a leading voice in the construction of 
our laws, and the social, moral, and financial 
conditions resulting from their supervision 
and influence are eminently satisfactory, 
not only to the farming population, but to 
the body of our citizens as a whole. 

The principal feature, as I have en- 
deavored to show you, of the farming of 
this country, lies in the application of 
scientific, economical, and systematic 
methods to the conducting of our work. 
A farmer is not satisfied that a hen lay 
one hundred eggs of two ounces weight 
each in one year, eating one bushel of 
grain to do the same. He rather aims 
to make the hen produce three hundred 
and sixty-five eggs in one year, each 
weighing one-half pound, eating one-half 
bushel of grain to produce said eggs. 
And if one gram of albuminoids, or a part 
of a gram of carbohydrates is wasted, the 
farmer has been careless of his resources. 

We do not feel that our agriculture has 
yet been developed to its utmost, but that 
it is rather in its infancy. As time moves 
on, I firmly believe that grander and 
more splendid discoveries will be made 
in the field of agriculture such as shall be 
of inestimable benefit to the human race, 
through their practical application to 
farm economy. ‘The end is not yet, and 
if there is any significance in the presence 
of hundreds of thousands of bright young 
men in our agricultural colleges, it cer- 
tainly indicates that these institutions are 
the seed beds that shall develop minds 
consecrated to the development of agri- 
culture, some of whom will astonish the 
world with such brilliant discoveries that 
I dare not conceive their magnificence. 
That most illustrious American, George 
Washington, in the early days of our his- 
tory, said, “Agriculture is the grand- 
est, the noblest, and the most useful em- 
ployment of man.” The full meaning of 
this utterance, history tells us, was not 
comprehended in the early days of our 
Republic, but to-day its significance is 
thoroughly appreciated as shown by the 
testimony of hundreds of millions of our 
people. 











THE POT OF HONEY. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 
T came in autumn, when the languid sun 

Looks strangely down on scanty growth, or none, 

When nights are cool, when cool winds sweep the ground 
Or whine at keyholes with a doleful sound ; 
In this lean time, whose pinched, reluctant hold 
Yields the last blossoms captive to the cold, 
(Pale flowers and meagre, weeds without a name 
That tempt dull bees), the Pot of Honey came. 


From Kent it came, that pleasant town and dear, 
Topped with bald brows that arch its double mere, 
Where fruitful farms and orchards mantling warm 
In rosy sweets pay tribute to the swarm. 

Round the gray walls what mellow borders thrive 
Those brief parterres immortal in a hive ! 

Mint of a season, primrose of an hour, 

And amber linden, and the raspberry flower! 





Well-pleased we sat, my warlike friend and I, 
Where the broad plane trees laced the smoky sky, 
In that rare season blazoned far and near,— 

The second childhood of the parting year. 

In purple trance the spacious valley showed ; 
Worn by slow wagon stretched the winding road ; 
And russet farms, and stocks of gathered maize, 
Basked in vague warmth and opal-tinted haze. 


Here, then, we lingered in the leafless grove 

Whose summer echoes know the sound of love, 
Forsaken now of all its laughing train, 

Its clustered benches bare to wind and rain ; 

In the waste gardens of the hamlet round 

The red-tongued bonfires licked the patient ground, 
Whose brittle turf, with tawny purple spread, 

Gave back faint rustlings to our random tread. 


“Too soon,” said he, ‘ these blissful airs benign 
Tame the rough landscape to its short decline ; 
My furlough’s up, the sound of mirth has ceased ; 
Yet drain the cup — our last a/ fresco feast ! 

Not every year, nor every life, I wis, 

Knows such a peaceful taking-off as this, 

By whose rare charm a man might well be won 
To lay down earth and put the heavenly on !” 
He said, “ This honey from its chambered comb 
Breathes a whole summer, and the soul of home: 
Mark the wise bees, they snatch a golden prime 
To cheat the frosts and biting tooth of Time ! 
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Our lives,” he said, “ what barren hives they prove, 

Fed by false hope or lost to wholesome love — 

We toil in youth for that our age will rue 

Or miss the flower . And this day week — And you—”’ 


He paused. Far-heard, some frail, belated thing 
Thrilled out fine music on its filmy wing ; 
And still we mused, and still we sauntered slow, 





Discoursing much, and mingling yes and mo. 
With turnings oft and many a feigned retreat, 

A vein of bitter mingled with our sweet ; 

Till parting joined us in so rare a kiss 

Earth has not matched it from that hour to this ! 





THE 


WESTMINSTER 


MASSACRE. 


By J. M. French. M. D. 


N incident in the early history of 
our country, only less important in 
its bearings upon the struggle for 

liberty than the Boston Massacre and the 
soston ‘Tea Party, but far less noticed by 
the historian or known to the world, on 
account of its having occurred in a por- 
tion of the colonies remote from the prin- 
cipal scenes of the opening conflict, was 
the affair known as the Westminster Mas- 
sacre, which took place at Westminster 
on the Connecticut River, March 13, 
1775. It thus preceded the battle of 
Lexington by scarcely more than a single 
month, and its victims have been claimed 
by some as the first martyrs in the cause 
of American independence. 

In order to understand the 
which led to this affair, it will be neces- 


causes 


sary to glance briefly at the history of the 
colony in which it occurred, and consider 
the character of its people and the griev- 
ances to which they had been subject. 
The country lying between Lake Cham- 
plain and the Connecticut River, which 
constitutes the present state of Vermont, 
was at that time a disputed territory, com- 
monly known as the New Hampshire 
Grants, being claimed on the one hand 
by New Hampshire, where the governor 
began to charter townships within its 
limits to actual settlers as early as 1749, 
and on the other by New York, whose 
governor had also issued grants in the 
same section of the country, and in some 
cases covering the same tracts of land, 
though in few, if any, instances had the 
lands been occupied by the grantees. 
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The dispute with reference to the 
boundary line having been referred to 
the king for decision, he, on the 2oth of 
July, 1764, decreed “the western bank 
of the Connecticut River, from where it 
enters the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
as far north as the 45th degree of north 
latitude, to be the boundary line between 
the said provinces of New Hampshire 
and New York.” 

This decision, though contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of the settlers, was 
accepted by them in good faith, as it was 
supposed to place them in the jurisdic- 
tion of New York in future only, and not 
in any way to affect their claims to lands 
which they had already purchased and 
paid for, and their titles to which were 
stamped with the royal seal. 

Governor Tryon of New York, how- 
ever, not content with securing future 
jurisdiction only, asserted that the king’s 
decree was retroactive in its nature, and 
that consequently all grants heretofore 
made by the governor of New Hampshire 
were illegal and void. He therefore called 
upon the New Hampshire grantees to re- 
linquish their charters and repurchase their 
lands from him. A small number only 
complied, while the large majority, em- 
bracing all those on the west side of the 
mountains, remained firm in their refusal 
to accede to his demands. Under these 
circumstances, the lands of the settlers, 
including the houses and all the improve- 
ments which they had made, were re- 
granted to other parties, and actions 
of ejectment were brought against 
them. 

In this strait, the settlers, still resolved 
not to submit to the unjust demands of 
New York, held a consultation in the fall 
of 1766, at which they chose Samuel 
Robinson of Bennington to present their 
grievances to the court of Great Britain, 
and petition for a confirmation of the 
New Hampshire grants. Robinson ful- 
filled his mission, and in consequence of 
his representations, the king issued a de- 
cree forbidding the governor of New 
York, “ upon pain of his majesty’s high- 
est displeasure, from making any further 
grants whatever of the lands in question, 
until his majesty’s further pleasure should 
be known concerning the same.” 


Governor ‘Tryon paid no attention to 
this order, but continued to issue grants 
at will to his favorites. Meantime the 
actions of ejectment having been brought 
to trial in the courts of Albany, a deci- 
sion was in every case readily obtained 
against the defendants, and in favor of 
the New York grantees. Seeing that 
there was no recourse for them under 
forms of law, the settlers held another 
convention at Bennington in the summer 
of 1770, at which they unanimously “ re- 
solved to support the rights and property 
which they possessed under the New 
Hampshire grants, against the usurpation 
and unjust claims of New York, 4) force, 
as law and justice were denied them.” 

Active and successful resistance was at 
once inaugurated, and whenever a New 
York sheriff and his posse of men undertook 
to eject a Green Mountain Boy from his 
hard-earned possessions, they were in 
every case met with such resistance as 
prevented the execution of their plans, 
and caused them to retire in discomfiture. 

But while this was the situation on the 
west side of the mountains, a somewhat 
different condition of affairs prevailed on 
the east. ‘The settlers along the Connec- 
ticut River had very generally submitted 
to the authority of New York, had re- 
purchased their lands of Governor ‘Tryon, 
and were therefore comparatively disin- 
terested spectators of the strife which was 
going on between their brethren in the 
western part of the Grants and the gov- 
ernor and council of New York. 

The township of Westminster, situated 
on the Connecticut River, about this time 
assumed considerable prominence on ac- 
count of its being selected by New York 
as the place for holding its courts in that 
section of the Grants. ‘This tract of land 
was first chartered by Massachusetts in 
1735, under the name of Township No. 
1, and was thus the first ever chartered 
within the present limits of Vermont. On 
the adjustment of the boundary lines be- 
tween Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, it was found that Township No. 1 
was outside the limits of the former prov- 
ince, and the settlement was soon aban- 
doned. In 1752, it was rechartered by 
Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire 
under the name of Westminster, being 
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the third in order of the New Hampshire 
grants. A year later the settlement was 
again abandoned, and in 1760 the char- 
ter was renewed by the same authority. 
By the king’s decree in 1764, Westmins- 
ter came under the jurisdiction of New 
York, and in 1772 a new charter was 
issued by Governor Tryon. In the same 
year it was made the county seat of 
Cumberland county, New York, which 
embraced nearly the same limits as the 
present counties of Windham and 
Windsor, Vermont. 

Though the inhabitants of this section 
of the Grants were not actively involved 
in the boundary contest, yet they sympa- 
thized with their brethren on the west of 
the mountains, both in their resistance to 
the “ Yorkers” and in their indignation 
at the growing encroachments of the 
mother country. Indeed, events were 
even then rapidly shaping themselves, 
which were to cause them to take the 
lead in resisting the royal authority, as 
represented by the courts and officers of 
New York. 

In September, 1774, the first Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia to 
provide measures for the common safety. 
As a result of the resolutions adopted by 
this congress, the royal authority was al- 
most universally suspended throughout all 
the provinces except New York, which 
refused to assent to the recommendations 
of the congress. 

Not heeding the action of New York, 
the inhabitants of the southeastern part 
of the Grants held a convention at West- 
minster on the 30th of November, in 
which they indorsed all the recommenda- 
tions of the Continental Congress, and 
bound themselves “ religiously to adhere 
to the non-importation, non-consumption, 
and non-exportation association.”’ 

On the 7th of February following they 
again met for the purpose of expressing 
dissatisfaction with the “great expense 
and heavy burdens” which had been 
placed upon them by reason of the addi- 
tional courts established, ‘ in consequence 
of which lawsuits had increased and 
charges had been multiplied and families 
nearly beggared ;”’ and, if possible, to ob- 
tain relief from these burdens. 
ernment of New York, 


The gov- 
however, refused 
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to grant their request, and denounced as 
guilty of high treason all who expressed 
dissatisfaction. ‘This, so far from intimi- 
dating the Green Mountain Boys, only 
strengthened them in their determination 
to stand by the cause of American liberty, 
for “‘ they thought themselves under the 
strongest obligations, in duty to God, to 
themselves, and to their posterity, to re- 
sist and oppose all authority that would 
not accede to the resolves of the Conti- 
nental Congress.”’ 

In addition to these general causes of 
dissatisfaction, a special one now pre- 
sented itself to the inhabitants of this 
part of the New Hampshire Grants. At 
the close of the French and Indian wars, 
many of the soldiers received grants of 
land from that colony for their services, 
which were afterwards found, when the 
boundaries were adjusted, to belong with- 
in the limits of Connecticut, and the 
settlers were therefore required to sur- 
render them. Recognizing the justice of 
their claim, the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay proceeded to make these persons a 
compensatory grant of a tract of land 
lying along the western bank of the Con- 
necticut River, immediately south of 
Westminster, embracing the present 
towns of Putney, Dummerston and Brat- 
tleboro, and which was therefore com- 
monly known as the “ Equivalent Lands.” 
But when the northern boundary line of 
Massachusetts was definitely located, it 
was found that for a second time the am- 
bitious colony had disposed of lands 
which were not her own. ‘The Equiv- 
alent Lands” were thrown for a time into 
the jurisdiction of New Hampshire, and 
new charters were issued in 1753 by Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, who seems to have re- 
spected the claims of actual settlers. In 
1764, by the king’s decree, they were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New 
York, and two years later, Putney, 
and probably the other townships also, 
received new charters from the governor 
of that colony. 

The settlers of the Equivalent Lands 
were of Puritan stock and faith, and hated 
Roman Catholics as they hated the devil. 
Having aided in wresting Canada from 
the French, they were greatly incensed 
when the British Parliament, by the pas- 
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sage of the “(Quebec Bill,” established 
Catholicism as the religion of that prov- 
ince. 

So great was their exasperation that on 
one occasion one of their number, Lieu- 
tenant Spaulding of Dummerston, in a 
moment of excitement, so far forgot him- 
self as to call the king “ the pope of Can- 
ada.’’ The freedom of speech which is 
the birthright of Americans in the nine- 
teenth century would have been fatal to 
Englishmen in the eighteenth ; and this 
harmless remark was seized upon by the 
Royalists as an indication of disrespect, 
and on the 28th of October, 1774, they 
succeeded in having Spaulding arrested 
on the charge of high treason, and im- 
prisoned in the jail at Westminster. Pub- 
lic indignation was at once aroused by 
this high-handed outrage, and on the fol- 
lowing day the inhabitants of Dummers- 
ton assembled and chose a committee, 
“to join with other towns and respecta- 
ble bodies of people, the better to secure 
and protect the rights and privileges of 
themselves and fellow-creatures from the 
ravages and embarrassments of the British 
tyrant, and his New York and other emis- 
saries.”’ 

The result of the movement was the 
assembling of a large body of men from 
Dummerston and adjoining towns, who 
armed themselves and marched in force 
to Westminster, where they surrounded 
the jail, opened the doors, and set Spauld- 
ing free. 

This brought the controversy to a 
point, and made the issue a sharply de- 
fined one. If the royal authority was to 
be maintained, the laws must be enforced, 
criminals punished, and the settlers 
brought into subjection. On the other 
hand, if the settlers-and their posterity 
were to have any rights of their own, in 
short, if their lives were to be any better 
than those of slaves, the entire “ aban- 
donment of the proceedings must be com- 
pelled by the people, and the whole ma- 
chinery of royal oppression resisted and 
stayed, at once and forever.” The gen- 
eral excitement was intense, and both 
sides prepared for the conflict. 

The next session of the Cumberland 
county court was fixed to be held at 
Westminster on the 14th of March, 1775. 
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Should the officers of New York be al- 
lowed to hold the court, and carry out its 
mandates? ‘This was the burning ques- 
tion of the hour. On the one side were 
Tories and Yorkers ; on the other, Whigs 
and Green Mountain Boys. ‘The lines 
were sharply drawn, and no man could be 
a friend of the people and at the same 
time in favor with the “ minions of New 
York.” 

The plan first decided upon, in order 
to avoid difficulty and possible bloodshed, 
was to visit the judges of the court, and 
if possible by representing to them the 
excited condition of the people, and the 
danger which would attend the session of 
the court, to induce them to remain at 
home. In pursuance of this plan, “ about 
forty good, true men,” waited upon Chief- 
Justice Chandler, who resided in Ches- 
ter, and endeavored to dissuade him from 
attending. He admitted that it “ would 
be for the good of the county not to hold 
any courts, as things were ; but there was 
one murder case that they must see to, 
and if it was not agreeable to the people, 
they would not hear any other cases.” 
In answer to the objection that if the 
court was held at all “the sheriff would 
rajve a number of men, and there would 
be bloodshed,” the judge pledged his 
word and honor that no arms should be 
brought against them. 

Of the associate justices, one was ab- 
sent from the county, the other was ear- 
nest to have the session held. The sher- 
iff and minor officers were anxious that 
the law should go on. 

Thus it was evident that this plan would 
prove a failure. It was then proposed by 
the Whig party to allow the court to as- 
semble, and then present their reasons 
for desiring an immediate adjournment. 
But finding that the court party had made 
arrangements for taking possession of the 
court house on the 13th, and placing an 
armed guard at the doors to keep out the 
Whigs, they resolved to steal a march 
upon their opponents, and effect an en- 
trance before the guard should be placed, 
in order that they might not be debarred 
from laying their grievances before the 
court previous to the opening of the ses- 
sion. 

On the afternoon of the 


3th, the forces 
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began to gather from all sides. A party 
of Whigs came down from Rockingham, 
and proceeding to the schoolhouse nearly 
opposite the house of Captain Azariah 
Wright, held a consultation as to the best 
means of preventing the session. Being 
without weapons, they proceeded to arm 
themselves with stout cudgels from the 
Captain’s woodpile, after which they set 
out for the court-house. Others from ad- 
jacent towns joined them on their way, 
until on arriving at their destination they 
numbered fully one hundred men, none 
of whom, however, were otherwise armed 
than with sticks and cudgels. At about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the whole 
party entered the court-house, and took 
possession in the name of the people. 

The court party meanwhile had not 
been idle. Sheriff Patterson had himself 
gone to Brattleboro on the day previous 
to secure assistance for his side. He now 
_came on, shortly after the Whigs had 
taken possession, with a large body of 
men—the actual number we are not 
told — some of them “armed with guns, 
swords and pistols, and others with sticks 
or clubs.”’ 

Marching to within about five yards of 
the door the sheriff ordered the “ rioters ”’ 
to disperse. Receiving no reply, he 
caused the “king’s proclamation” to be 
read, and warned the inmates to disperse 
within fifteen minutes, adding with an 
oath that if they did not do so speedily, 
he would “ blow a lane through them.” 

The Whigs refused to disperse, but 
agreed to allow the sheriff and his party 
to enter the house if they would lay aside 
their weapons and come in unarmed. 
Others, declaring that they had come for 
peace and not for war, desired an oppor- 
tunity for parley, hoping thereby to‘arrive 
at some satisfactory conclusion of the 
matter. 

At this, Samuel Gale, clerk of the court, 
drew his pistol, and brandishing it in the 
faces of the Whigs, declared with an oath 
that he would hold no parley save with 
this. 

After some further harsh language, the 
Tories withdrew a short distance and held 
a consultation. The Whigs, still desirous 
of preventing any actual conflict, but firm 
in their determination not to allow the 
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court to go on, sent out three men to 
parley with them, but without avail. 

At about seven o'clock, Chief-Justice 
Chandler made his appearance, and was 
allowed to enter the court-room. Here 
the Whigs laid their case before him 
and reminded him of his solemn promise 
that no arms should be brought against 
them. In answer to this, he affirmed 
that they were brought without his con- 
sent, and agreed himself to go and take 
them away. He also promised that they 
should have undisturbed possession of the 
court-house until morning, when the court 
would come in without arms and hear 
what the people had to lay before them. 
He then took his departure and the 
Whigs, relying on his explicit promise, 
proceeded to formulate a list of grievances 
and resolutions to be presented to the 
court on the following morning. Having 
done this, the greater part of the com- 
pany took their departure, some going to 
their own homes and others to those of 
their neighbors, leaving a small party to 
keep guard at the court-house, and give 
the alarm in case of an attack. 

Up to this time it seemed as though 
actual violence might be averted. But 
the counsels of peace were not to prevail. 
It was needful that blood should be shed, 
in order that the New Hampshire Grants 
might become a unit in resisting oppres- 
sion. 

The sheriff had rallied all the Tories in 
the vicinity to his assistance. ‘They met 
in rendezvous at Norton’s tavern, and 
thence proceeded towards the court- 
house in small numbers, so as not to ex- 
cite an alarm. ‘Their approach was dis- 
covered by the sentry a little before 
eleven o’clock, and orders were at once 
given to “ man the doors.”’ 

Halting his forces about ten rods from 
the court-house, and advancing himself 
towards the door, he demanded entrance 
in the name of the king. 

Receiving no answer, he warned the 
inmates that he proposed to enter, 
peaceably if he might, but forcibly if he 
must. Being twice repulsed in the at- 
tempt to force the doors, he gave the 
order to fire. 

Three shots were fired, all of which 
passed over the heads of the inmates. ‘The 
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order was then repeated, and the volley was 
fired which settled forever the question 
of New York supremacy in the New 
Hampshire Grants. 

One of the Whigs was killed and sev- 
eral were wounded by the discharge, while 
those who were unhurt, being without 
other weapons than their stout clubs, were 
helpless against firearms, and now fell 
back in dismay. “Then,” says an eye- 
witness, “ they rushed in with their guns, 
swords and clubs, and did most cruelly 
maim several more, and took some that 
were not wounded, and those that were, 
and crowded them all into the close 
prison together, and told them they 
should be in hell before the next night, 
and that they did wish that there were 
forty more in the same case with that 
dying man. When they put him into 
prison, they took and dragged him as one 
would a dog, and would mock him as he 
lay gasping, and make sport for them- 
selves at his dying motions.”’ 

The dying man was William French, a 
young farmer from Brattleboro. In facing 
the enemy he had received five bullet- 
wounds in different places: in his thigh, 
leg, mouth, face, and forehead. Several 
others were severely wounded ; and one, 
Daniel Houghton, was shot through the 
body, and died after lingering nine days. 
Jeremiah Knight of Dummerston received 
a buck-shot in his right shoulder, which 
he carried for more than thirty years. 
One White, from Rockingham, was se- 
verely wounded in the knee. Philip 
Safford of Rockingham received several 
cuts upon the head from a sabre in the 
hands of Sheriff Patterson. He however 
knocked down several of the sheriff's men 
with his club, and succeeded in forcing 
his way through them, and making his 
escape. Five others of the Whig party 
were slightly wounded, and all these, with 
seven who were unhurt, were taken _pris- 
oners. ‘Two of the Yorkers received 
slight wounds from pistol-balls, discharged 
undoubtedly by their own men in the con- 
fusion, as the Whig party carried no fire- 
arms. 

Thus early, while Concord and Lex 
ington were yet unfought, and at a time 
when the thirteen colonies were seeking 
how the threatened strife might be averted, 


was the soil of the New Hampshire 
Grants baptized with the blood of free- 
dom, and were the hearts of the Green 
Mountain Boys made steel to resist op- 
pression. 

On the morning of the 14th all was 
confusion. ‘The air was full of excite- 
ment, and patriots were rallying from 
every quarter. 

At the appointed time the court con- 
vened, and prepared an account of the 
“very melancholy and unhappy affair” of 
the night before. Although their party 
had come off victorious in the immediate 
contest, and held possession of the court- 
house, yet in the excited state of public 
sentiment, they knew full well that it 
would be unsafe to proceed with business. 
They therefore adjourned the session until 
the second Thursday in June following. 
That adjourned session has never yet 
been held. 

By noon of the 14th, more than four 
hundred Whigs had assembled, about 
half of them from New Hampshire, and 
the remainder from the neighboring 
townships in the Grants. 

Soon the tables were turned. ‘The 
prisoners were set free, and the chief- 
just’ce and his associates, the sheriff and 
such of his men as were known to have 
taken part in the massacre and could be 
secured, were put under arrest. 

Public indignation intense, and 
threats of violence were freely made. 
Some even proposed to burn the court- 
house and shoot every man who was en- 
gaged in the massacre. Calmer counsels 
prevailed, however, and the proceedings 
against the criminals were made to con- 
form strictly to law and order. 

On the morning of the 16th an inquest 
was held on the body of young French, 
and the sheriff and others concerned in 
his death were placed in close confine- 
ment. 

All day long, reinforcements had con- 
tinued to arrive from both sides of the 
mountains and from the neighboring 
townships in New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, until when the inquest was 
held, it was estimated that there were “as 
many as five hundred good and martial 
soldiers, well equipped for war,” upon 
the ground, in addition to a considerable 
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824 
number who came as private citizens 
only. 

The coroner’s jury impanelled to in- 
vestigate the causes of the death of Wil- 
liam French, after rehearsing the prelimi- 
naries and the names of the jurymen, 
declared “ upon their oaths that on the 
thirteenth day of March instant, William 
Patterson Esq., Mark Langdon, Christo- 
pher Osgood, Benjamin Gorton, Samuel 
Night and others unknown to them as- 
sisting with force and arms, made an 
assault on the body of the said William 
French and Shot him Through the Head 
with a Bullet, of which wound he Died, 
and not other ways, in witness whereof the 
Coroner and Juryors have to this inquisi- 
tion put their hands and seals at the place 
aforesaid.” 

The people next chose a committee of 
representative men to conduct a prelimi- 
nary trial of the persons engaged in the 
massacre; and this committee, “after 
the most critical and impartial examina- 
tion of the evidence, decided that the 
leaders should be confined in Northamp- 
ton jail till they could have a fair trial,” 
while those who appeared less guilty 
should be placed “ under bonds, holden to 
answer at the next court of Oyer and 
Terminer,”’ to be held at Westminster. 

Under this decision, seven of the court 
party, including the chief-justice, were at 
first imprisoned, but on the next day were 
released upon giving satisfactory bonds 
and security. Nine others, of whom 
Sheriff Patterson was one, were sent down 
the river under a guard of fifty men and 
two officers, and imprisoned in the jail at 
Northampton. ‘lwo weeks later they 
were released on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and removed to New York for a regular 
trial. But it is nowhere recorded that 
either they or those who were released on 
bail were ever brought to trial. The ap- 
proaching conflict between the colonies 
and the mother country soon absorbed 
every thought, and all minor interests 
were swallowed up in this. 

On the same day that the coroner’s 
jury made their report, William French 
was buried with military honors in the 
old graveyard at Westminster. In due 
time a tombstone of slate was brought 
from Dummerston and placed over his 
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grave, bearing the following “rude but 
emphatic inscription,” which the storms 
of more than one hundred years have not 
effaced : 
IN MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM FRENCH 
Son to Mr. Nathaniel French, Who Was Shot 
at Westminster March ye 13th, 1775, by the 
hands of Cruel Ministerial tools Of Georg ye 3d, 
in the Courthouse at a 11 a clock at Night in the 
22d year of his Age. 
Here William French his Body lies; 
For Murder his Blood for Vengeance cries; 
King Georg the 3d his Tory Crew. 
Tha with a Bawl his head Shot threw. 
For Liberty and his Country’s good 
He lost his Life, his Dearest blood.” 


In this inscription we see mirrored the 
popular sentiment of the day, which was 
aroused and deepened by the massacre. 
But in spite of the strong language here 
used against “ King Georg the 3d,’’ one 
more futile attempt was made by the 
Green Mountain Boys to secure that jus- 
tice from the King of England which they 
despaired of obtaining from the governor 
of New York. In a convention held at 
Westminster on the 11th of April, eight 
days before the battle of Lexington, it 
was voted to “ wholly renounce and resist 
the administration of the government of 
New York,” until such time as they could 
“lay their grievances before his most 
gracious majesty,” and “petition to be 
taken out of so oppressive a jurisdiction, 
and either annexed to some other gov- 
ernment or incorporated into a new one.”’ 

But “ revolutions never go backwards.” 
It was not long before they saw the en- 
tire futility of all effort in this direction. 
The oppressions of the mother country 
daily increased, until the indignities that 
were heaped upon the colonists became 
too great to be any longer endured. The 
spirit of the Green Mountain Boys, having 
been once aroused, was destined never to 
be appeased until their complete inde- 
pendence was achieved. Says De Puy: 


“With the burial of William French were 
buried the last hopes of subjugating the men who 
dwelt on the hills and in the valleys of the Green 
Mountains. The spirit of resisting oppression to 
the last extremity, awakened by his death, was 
never extinguished; and within two years from 
that time, there was proclaimed from the same 
building in which he was martyred, the declaration 
of the independence of Vermont.” 





HERE has just been dedicated at 
Leyden a beautiful tablet to the 
memory of John Robinson—a 

bronze tablet, placed upon the gray wall 
of old St. Peter’s Church, within which 
Robinson is buried, at the corner of the 
church nearest to the little /esvas //of, 
’ which was the home of Robinson and his 
little flock during their sojourn in Leyden. 
This house of Robinson’s was marked 
several years ago by a marble tablet, 
placed there by Rev. Henry M. Dexter; 
and now over against it is the more im- 
posing tablet, placed there by Americans 
who in their views of church order are 
the lineal descendants af Robinson and 
the Pilgrims. At this same time there is 
an agitation in America for the erection 
of a much more ambitious monument, 
which, standing at Delfshaven, where the 
canal from Leyden opens into the Maas, 
shall perpetuate for Europe and _ for 
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THE START FROM DELIFSHAVEN. 
By Rev. Daniel Van Pelt. 


America the memory of the heroic band 
who sailed thence in the Sfpeedwe//, in 
1620, to found New England. 

When the great Pilgrim monument 
was dedicated at Plymouth two years 
ago, the day chosen for the dedication 
was August 1, the date long considered 
that of the start from Delfshaven. This 
choice showed that Holland was not for- 
gotten in connection with that important 
occasion. ‘The writer was in Holland at 
that time. The occasion . sent the 
thoughts back with spec ial vividness to 
the part which Holland bore in the events 
commemorated ; and advantage was taken 
of a somewhat prolonged stay to follow 
with particular care the course of the 
Pilgrims as they journeyed by canal from 
Leyden to Delfshaven, and to mark what 
remains of interest in Delfshaven itself. 
The results of those pleasant studies will, 
it is hoped, be of interest to many now. 
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Although but a few miles from the 
North Sea, Leyden has no direct naviga- 
ble connection with it, even to this day. 

_ It depends, therefore, upon inland water 
communication ; and this is furnished by 
a canal located far back of the sandhills, 





passing near the Hague and _ through 
Delft, and eventually reaching the Maas 
at Delfshaven, past which town this slug 
gish river rolls its tide towards the ocean, 
some fifteen miles to the west of it. 
After twelve years of happy sojourn 
together in love and peace, in the land 
of their exile, the hour of parting would 
naturally be a sad one. But the parting 
was not to be at Leyden. It was deter- 
mined that as many as could possibly go 
should accompany the adventurers to 
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where the Speedwell lay. 


Some of the 
brethren even came from Amsterdam for 


that purpose. ‘So being ready to de- 


part,’’ Bradford tells us, “ they had a day 
humiliation. 
held, 


of solemn 
vices were 


Religious — ser- 
and John Robinson 
preached a sermon 
from a very appro- 
priate text’’ “ upon 
which,” we are 
naively informed, 
“he spent a 
part of the day very 
profitably.” As 
“the rest. of the 
time was spent in 
pouring out prayers 
to the Lord with 
great fervency 
mixed with abun- 
dance of tears,”’ and 
the canal journey to 
Delfshaven would 
consume from six 
to eight hours, it is 
to be presumed that 
it was begun early 
in the morning after 


? 
Lo0a 


this solemn and 
tearful day. 
It is more than 


likely that the barges 
needed for the jour- 
ney lay moored near 
the “ Nuns’ Bridge,” 


which spans_ the 
“ Rapenburg”’ im- 
mediately opposite 


the Klok-steeg 
(Clock-alley) in 
which Robinson’s 
house was situated, 


scarce a_ stone’s 
throw from the corner. Qn the other 
sule of the Rapenburg stand the 


University buildings. Robinson’s com- 


modious dwelling served also as a “ meet 


ing house ” for the Pilgrims, and here 
once more they would gather on that 
morning of departure. From thence it 
was but a step to the boats; and less 


than a hundred yards from the starting- 
point they would enter into the “ Vliet,” 
the name which designates the section of 
the canal between Leyden and Delft. 
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For a little distance the Vliet runs within , 


the city bounds, and its quays form 
streets. In the days of the Pilgrims it 
was guarded at its exit from the city by a 
“ water-gate’”’; but this defence has long 
since been removed, and no traces of it 
remain to-day. ‘The town walls which 
stood then have now likewise disap- 
peared ; the sole relics of these old-time 
fortifications existing at this date, being 
the “ Morsch-Gate ” and the “ Zyl-Gate,” 
at opposite extremities of the city. The 
hand of “improvement” has demolished 
all the others. As the Pilgrims passed 
out of the city they looked back upon 
the frowning turrets of the “ Cow-gate.’’! 

As to-day we follow the course of the 
Vliet canal, the eye, besides observing 
interminable vistas of pasture-lands, is 
continually surprised .and delighted, by 


the 


handsome country-seats with their 
beautiful gardens and parks, that border 
the canal on either side along nearly its 
whole length between Leyden and Delft. 
The Dutch then were quite as fond of 
_1A fully illustrated article upon “ The Pilgrims in Ley- 


by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, was published in the 
NGLAND MAGAZINE for September, 18 
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such rural retreats as they are now, and 
we may be sure that these same pleasant 
sights greeted the eyes of the Pilgrims. 
Perhaps, too, the pleasure was mingled 
with some sadness as they thought of the 
untrod wilderness for which they were 
leaving this neat and comfortable cultiva- 
tion. 

At a distance of about nine miles from 
Leyden, a branch canal connects the 
“Vliet” with the Hague, here only about 


two miles away. Immediately beyond 
their junction, a sharp turn is made to the 
left, as the canal passes beneath the 


“ Hoorn-bridge.”” This is a steep struc- 
ture by means of which the canal 
crossed by the fine, brick-paved road, 
lined with old trees on both sides, that 
leads from the Hague to Delft. All the 
way from this spot to the latter city, a 


is 























distance of about five miles, this splendid 
road and the canal run side by side. 

At the present time the canal-boats, 
on reaching Delft, leave the Vliet canal, 
and make a circuit of the town to the 
right, along what was formerly the city- 
moat. But in the days of the Pilgrims 
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all traffic followed the canal on its way 
through the heart of the city. The 
street formed by its banks on either side 
is called the “ Oud-Delft,’”’ and the most 
elegant and fashionable people of the 
place dwell here. About midway the 
Pilgrims passed beneath the shadow of 
the Old Church, —a quarter of a millen- 
nium old even then, — whose turreted and 
leaning tower rises from the very waters 
of the canal. Some of these voyagers 
may have known the story of the house 
or palace opposite the church, where, in 
this same month of July, thirty-six 
years before, William the Silent had 
been assassinated. Soon they would 
be away from these gloomy surround- 
ings and out again between pastures 
and pleasure gardens, as they leave 


Map showing the Route of the P 
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ithe of ancient Delft behind 
them. 

Just here we must stop to notice a 
very prevalent error regarding the jour- 
ney of the Pilgrims to Delfshaven. Ac- 
cording to some of the olden chroniclers, 
and most of the others who follow after 
them, Delfshaven lies at a distance of 
fourteen miles from Leyden. But that 
would bring us only as far as Delft, and 
not to its haven or port, on the Maas. 
Even so careful and painstaking an inves- 
tigator as Dr. Dexter seems to have been 
misled into confounding Delft with Delfs- 
haven. ‘Slowly, smoothly, sadly they 
glided on,” he writes, . “those fra- 
grant fourteen miles . . until they 


gates 


come out through the gates of Delft, 
upon the muddy JZ/aese, a little way from 


ROTTERDAM 


V 


yrims te fshave 
grims Oo Ve'ltsnaven. 
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the North Sea; where the Speedwell lay 
moored at the quay expectant.”’ At four- 
teen miles from Leyden they did indeed 
‘come out through the gates of Delft ;”’ 
but there were a good ten miles of canal- 
journey still before them ere they could 
go aboard the Speedwell and glide out 
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for the greater portion of its course; a 
branch, also under the name of Schie has 
been run to Rotterdam, thus connecting 
Delft with Rotterdam and Schiedam 
both. A little steamer, carrying pas- 
sengers as well as freight, plies regularly 
between Rotterdam and Delft, accom- 
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View in Leyden — unchanged since 1620 


“upon the muddy Maese ;”’ for this was 
not possible until they had reached Delfs- 
haven, fwenty-four miles, instead of four- 
teen miles, from Leyden. 

The section of the canal below Delft is 
called the “Schie,” after a river of that 
name which it joins at the village of Over- 
schie, six miles to the south. The Schie 
runs into the Maas at Schiedam, from 
which circumstance this city derives its 
name. It was originally all river, or only 
a river; but the Hollanders were not 
content to leave it so when they found 
they could make it more useful by 
giving to nature some assistance from art. 
Hence it is now part canal and part river 


plishing the trip in about an hour and a 
half. ‘Thus an opportunity is furnished 
the historical enthusiast of travelling, for 
a part at least, the identical waters into 
which the Pilgrims pushed their barges as 
they emerged from Delft. Although the 
engine exerts its “pony power”’ to the 
utmost, the speed attained is not so great 
but that we can leisurely note the scenes 
upon which these earlier voyagers must 
have gazed. For, excepting the trains 
upon yonder railway, what but these very 
meadows, and perhaps even some of 
those red-roofed farmhouses and_ busy 
windmills, could have met their eyes, 
looking almost their last upon civilization ? 
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Tablet in Memory of John Robinson, St 


All too soon, slow as it is, our liliputian 
steamer brings us to the village of Over- 
schie. On the way to Rotterdam we 
turn sharply to the left, and proceed 
forthwith to sail placidly through people’s 
back yards, and could easily shake hands 
with them as we float along. ‘The Pil- 
grims turned almost as sharply to the 
right, and a little past where the broad, 
massive village church-tower reflects itself 
in the waters, they made another turn 
into a branch of the canal leading straight 
as an arrow to Delfshaven. But why 
did not they go on to Schiedam from this 
point? They were much nearer to this 
city ; its lofty brick windmills, its black- 
ened distilleries, even its low-roofed 
inouses, were within full view here. It 
possessed a more ample harborage, and 
gave access to the Maas River at a point 
some miles nearer the ocean. We may 
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Peter's Church, Leyden 


well wonder, therefore, why the Speedwel/ 
was not lying there. 

The explanation will furnish us with an 
interesting insight into the origin of Delfs- 
haven. It is to be remembered that 
in the early days of commerce it was 
the fashion to impose all manner of 
irksome restrictions upon it. Not only 
was this true of international trade, but 
even the traffic between of one 
country or of the same province was thus 
impeded. Leyden was then a great 
manufacturing place, especially of cloth ; 
while at Delft was made that world- 
famous earthenware by reason of which 
became, as Longfellow  enthusias- 
tically sings, 


cities 


she 


“The pride, the marketplace, the crown 
And centre of the potter’s trade.” 


These goods were in demand outside of 
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Holland, as well as within her borders. might be got rid of. Leyden and Delft 
But upon arrival in other cities, duties were determined to have a port of their own. 
levied upon the manufactures themselves, ‘They were already connected by canal 











Site of John Robinson's House at Leyden. 


and port-charges exacted from the ves- with Rotterdam and Schiedam, on the 
sels carrying them. ‘The duties could not Maas, and their staple products could 
well be evaded; but the port-charges have been conveyed abroad by means of 
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Canal at Leyden through which the Pilgrims passed on leaving the City 


these ports. ‘To render themselves inde- 
pendent of them, however, Leyden and 
Delft undertook to extend their canal to 
a point on the Maas about midway be- 
tween. ‘The extensive traffic of the two 
great inland towns, both much larger in 
size and of much greater ¢ommercial 
importance then than they are to-day, 
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naturally caused a 
village or. small town 
to grow up on the 
spot where canal and 
river joined. And 
Delft being the nearer 
of the two cities in- 
terested in the port, 
the town came to be 


known as the haven 
or port of | Delft. 
Hence the name of 


Delft’s-Haven, or 
Delft-Haven, or 
Delfts-haven, variously 
spelled, but meaning 
the same thing ; which 
upon modern Dutch 
maps has received the 
orthographys adopted 
throughout this paper, 
that of Delfshaven, the 
“t’? being dropped 
for the sake of euphony. 

It was, therefore, with good reason that 
the Speedwell had been brought to Delfs- 
haven. And the Pilgrims coming from 
Leyden and passing through Delft, would 
only have needlessly increased the ex- 
penses of their inland journey by paying 
extra toll, if they had gone on to 





Canal at Deft through which the Pilgrims passed 
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Schiedam. Hence they steered out of the 
Schie into the Delfshaven canal. Leaving 
the good villagers of Overschie to stare 
after them in mute amazement at the 
strange tongue they spake, which may 
never have been heard in their streets 





But was the parting there? What 
about this town? Can it be identified, 
or is it a mythical entity? We were 
informed that some years ago a New 
England gentleman, well-known in the 
world of letters, made a pilgrimage to 





View at Delft. 


before, our travellers would soon behold 
themselves floating at a _ considerable 
height above the surrounding pastures, 


between the perfectly straight dikes 
which here form the canal banks and 


keep its waters from flooding the neigh- 
borhood. For here the Pilgrims were 
going through the lowest portion of the 
** Low Countries,” the land lying as much 
as sixteen feet beneath the level of high 
tide at Amsterdam. ‘To-day the canal 
passes under the railroad half way be- 
tween Rotterdam and Schiedam ; and the 
tourist who is hurrying to Leyden to look 
upon the site of Robinson’s house, or 
upon the church where he is buried, may 
reflect, as with a whizz and a whirr he 
dashes over the bridge, that he is flying 
over the very waters which bore the 
pastor and his flock to that parting scene 
at Delfshaven. 


Holland, and undertook to look up all he 
could about Delfshaven, with the result 
that he came to some very unsatisfactory 
conclusions in regard to it, or its connec- 
tion with the Pilgrims. At the same 
time he expressed the fear that the main 
difficulty in satisfying his mind lay in the 
fact of his not being conversant with the 
Dutch language. As were fortified 
against defeat in this respect, we ad- 
the task of “ dis- 
covering ” Delfshaven, undeterred by the 
experience of our distinguished prede- 
cessor. 


we 


dressed ourselves to 


To begin with, there could be no mis- 
take about the name. Delfshaven, — in 
the form of Delftshaven, or Delft’s-Haven, 
or Delft Haven,—is mentioned by the 
earlier nirrators, as well as by Bancroft 
and Motley in their accounts. In the 
second place, the location of the town 
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ilgrims 


Schiedam in the time of the 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


thus named is in no way a matter of 
doubt. It lies on the Maas, between 
Rotterdam and Schiedam, a little nearer 
to the former city. Indeed, it has been 
annexed to and incorporated with Rotter- 
dam within very recent years; but like 
the section called Harlem in New York 
City, it always goes by its old name in 
popular parlance. Until it was thus an- 
nexed, however, it had a separate cor- 
porate existence, with a mayor or burgo- 
master of its own, as well as other muni- 
cipal officers common to Dutch cities. 
A careful study of the topography of Delfs- 
haven, again, confirms the story of its 
origin. ‘There are almost no streets or 
houses, except along the line of the two 
havens (harbors or basins) near the Maas, 
or along that of the canal which comes 
from the interior. More recently, houses 
have been built along the dike or high- 
way, leading to Rotterdam, while the 
open country between Rotterdam proper 
and old Delfshaven is only just now being 
slowly built up. Last of all, we ex- 
amined the neighborhood very carefully 
to see whether we could find any evi- 
dence that local conditions here ante- 
dated the passage of the Pilgrims through 
the town. 

The canal from Leyden and Delft, 
after it has entered the town of Delfs- 
haven, comes to a sudden stop there, 
with apparently no outlet whatever for its 
traffic. For some time it has skirted the 
base of a very tall dike, which is the 
great sea or river dyke that connects the 
cities along the Maas, and to which is in- 
trusted the safekeeping of the entire 
country back of it, as far as Delft and 
Leyden. Indeed, it was this very dike 
which was cut on both sides of Rotter- 
dam and Schiedam, in order to allow the 
submerging waters to rush to the relief of 
Leyden during its siege, in 1574. At 
right angles to the canal at its abrupt ter- 
minus, there rise two lofty and massive 
walls of masonry, between which are 
swung immense — sluice-doors. ‘These 
afford a passage through the dike. Per- 
haps a hundred feet beyond the first 
gates, another pair is hung; so that upon 
the strength of these walls, or the skill 
and care wherewith the several sluice- 
doors are managed, depends the safety of 
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all the interior of the province. ‘The 
second set of sluices gives access to a 
very wide and deep basin, oval in shape, 
confined within brick walls that rise from 
the bottom to the height of some two 
or three feet above the level of the 
adjoining streets. Directly opposite, and 
at a distance of five or six hundred feet 
from the gates that open into this basin, 
another set of smaller sluice-doors connect 
the basin itself with the azven or harbor 
proper, which extends for about half a 
mile in a straight line, and has direct 
communication with the river, without 
the intervention of locks. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that in 
Holland not only public buildings, but 
private dwellings, even of the humblest 
sort, often bear upon their front the date 
of their construction. Accordingly, we 
took the trouble to walk up and down 
the streets adjoining this oval basin and 
the harbor beyond it on both sides, and 
carefully examine the front of 


every 
house. Our proceeding was amply re- 
warded. Upon two houses, located on 


the street bordering the right side of the 
oval basin, we read the dates 1592 and 
1597 respectively. About midway down 
the street or quay along the left bank of 


Church at Delfshaven — standing in 1620. 
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the haven, we found a house with the 
date 1602 inscribed upon its front. We 
had, therefore, discovered the evidence 
we were in search of. ‘These houses of 
course must have stood here in the year 
1620, as they do now. For let it be 


observed, that 
the basin was 
not built after 
the streets had been laid out and these 
houses built. The lines of the house- 
fronts on both sides of it conform exactly 
to the oval shape of the basin. 

Through those same formidable locks, 
then, the barges that had conveyed the 
Pilgrims from Leyden were lifted from 
the low level of the canal into the broad 
receptacle for vessels that we 
here. Thence they were conducted 
through the smaller gates into the outer 
haven, up to the side of the Speedwell, 
lying there awaiting their embarkation, 
where to-day we may see vessels of ten 
times her burden moored to within a few 
feet of the quay. lust where their little 
vessel lay it would perhaps be impossible 
to tell to the exact foot, and it is quite as 
immaterial. Somewhere in this outer 
haven it must have been, beyond the last 
set of sluice-gates, whence’ she could 
glide directly into the river. It was still 
within the bounds of the city, even as we 
see the ships lie here now; for the em- 
barkation and parting were witnessed by 
the citizens whose houses faced the har- 
bor, or who stood the 


now see 


upon quay OF 
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street, and who, as Bradford tells us, were 
much affected by the tearful scene. 

Yet there is one spot upon which we 
can take our stand and feel morally sure 
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we took a careful survey of its present 
surroundings. ‘The view embraces the 
verdant meadows and long lines of lofty, 
umbrageous trees that mark the highways 
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Interior of Church at Delfshaven. 


that there some of the last farewells were 
spoken or waved. ‘The canal, or haven, 
finally enters the Maas, at right angles to 
the river’s course. It was therefore the 
corner of land on the right or western 
side, nearer the sea, which the Speedwell 
must have doubled as it turned its prow 
towards the German Ocean. We wended 
our way to this point, and while deeply 
imbued with the thoughts of the past, 


on the island of Ysselmonde, far away 
across the broad bosom of the yellow 
Maas. ‘The low grassy banks and rows 
of truncated that confine the 
stream stretch away to either side of us. 
To the left or east is seen the forest of 
masts that indicates the busy port of 
Rotterdam. Hundreds of vessels, of all 
burdens and descriptions, are constantly 
passing our point of observation, on their 


= 
willows 
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way to or from the sea, or as they ply 
back and forth between the numerous 
river towns. And as the river sweeps in 
a long semicircle to the right and left of 
us, we can watch their progress for a 
great distance before they reach us and 
after they have passed. 

The dedication of the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment having brought us to this point, it 
was not strange that the fine advantages 
of its position, should impress us with 
the idea that here would be a place for 
some memorial to mark the beginning 
of that journey which had its ending 
upon Plymouth Rock. ‘The Speedwell, 
indeed, did not reach the shores of 
America; but she carried to England 
and transferred to the A/avflower the 
originators of the enterprise which has 
made imperishable the J/avflower’s name. 
When they boarded the Sfeedwe//, and 
she was doubling this point of land, it 
was meant to push this vessel herself, 
frail and small as she was, across the 
Atlantic billows. If the necessity of the 
case, or the cowardice of the Sfeedzwell’s 
captain, compelled the whole party to 
take ship on the hired vessel and to aban- 
don the purchased one, the majority of 
the Mayflower’s company was still com- 
posed of those who had sailed out of 
Delfshaven into these very waters of the 
Maas. Here, then, in reality was the be- 
ginning of that remarkable voyage, the 
fame of which has filled the world, and 
the memory of which our Republic has 
recently immortalized at Plymouth. Why, 
accordingly, should not a monument 
also mark this spot, modest, simple, inex- 
pensive, if need be, yet worthily express- 
ing the indebtedness of our nation to 
the men and women who started hence 
to create America? Nay, is there not 
some courtesy or recognition owing to 
the people of Holland, whose republican 
forefathers gave such hospitable asylum 
to the Pilgrims when cast out of their 
own land, and from whom they learned 


so much that was useful to them as the 
founders of our nation? A monument 
here upon Dutch soil would gracefully 
serve this happy purpose. 

On a visit to this locality by the Hon. 
Samuel R. Thayer, the United States 
minister to Holland, himself a descendant 
of the Pilgrims, this gentleman was so 
impressed with the appropriateness of 
some such memorial, and the advantages 
of the spot where it should be placed, that 
he immediately sent a despatch to the 
Government, submitting the propriety 
of making a movement in this direc- 
tion. The Secretary of State gave 
the despatch a cordial reception, and 
at once took steps to excite an interest 
in the matter in the proper quarters. 
In such affairs, however, our Govern- 
ment and our citizens are apt to move 
slowly. ‘The Washington Monument, and 
the one at Plymouth itself, were emphati- 
cally “not built in a day.” Meanwhile, 
the student of history will find satisfac- 
tion in coming to this historic spot, 
whether marked by a memorial or 
not. He will reflect that here, doubt- 
less, the friends of the Pilgrims who 
were to remain behind, with John 
Robinson in their midst, collected 
for a last word, or look, or wave of the 
hand, as the little Sfeedze/ doubled this 
point, and committed herself to the out- 
ward flow of the tide, as it sped to the 
ocean. Wistful and tearful would be 
their gaze as the vessel receded further 
and further from the view until, at a dis- 
tant turn in the river, it was removed 
from their sight altogether. And then 
this spot would be reluctantly left, but 
ever cherished by all as that whence they 
had had their last sight of those brave 
men and women, who would soon be out 
upon the ocean billows, borne on towards 
unknown perils and infinite toils, but, 
“building better than they knew,” borne 
on also towards a destiny of unrivalled 
splendor. 

















THE GREAT DIKE. 


AN OLbD-FASHIONED HomILy ON HOME. 


By S. R. Dennen, DD. 


OLLAND lies below the sea level. 

She would be submerged at every 

flood tide and by every storm but 
for her dikes, which stretch their solid 
walls between her and the sea, saying to 
the waves, “Thus far and no farther.” 
In 1277, forty-four villages and cities 
were destroyed by a single inundation ; 
in 1287, ten years later, eighty thousand 
people perished from the same cause ; and 
yet again in the fifteenth century, one hun- 
dred thousand more. From that time 
dikes were built on scientific principles 
and in the most substantial manner. 
They are now maintained at an annual 
cost of millions of dollars Watchmen 
patrol them day and night, ready to give 
the alarm should any weakness show 
itself. When the warning is sounded, all 
the people rush to the point of danger 
and seize the straw mats and rushes and 
sail cloths and other material, always at 
hand, and close the breech. ; 

Society, like Holland, lies low, and is 
subject to inundation. It has ever been 
necessary to build dikes against the flood 
tides and storms of evil men and corrupt 
influences. As far back as history reaches 
we find bits of these dikes in rude laws, 
and social customs, in various expedients 
to secure society against the eruptions 
and overflow of bad passions. One of 
these dikes is the civil and criminal code. 
This has slowly msen under such hands 
as those of Solon, Justinian, Burke, 
Hale, Blackstone, Webster, and Story, 
under wise legislators and broad-minded 
statesmen, until a massive wall of 
sweeps its granite arms about society, 
protecting life and property against all 
that endangers their safety and peace. 

Another dike is education. Ignorance 
is a stormy sea, forever beating against 
the coasts of society. Every people have 
felt compelied, in self-defence, — to give 
attention to education, intellectual and 
moral Moral culture is the cement 
which holds other materials in their place. 


laws 


To educate the brain and neglect con- 
science is to put loose sand and pebbles 
into the wall. It washes away and the 
wall crumbles. ‘There is a tendency to- 
day to use too much sand of intellect 
and too little moral cement; and our 
educational wall washes badly, letting in 
business, political, social, and domestic 
corruption, to plough up the foundation 
on which social order rests. 

Religion also plays a part in the social 
bulwark. Willows are planted along the 
dikes of Holland, whose long, lithe roots 
wind and mat themselves about the stones 
and bind them in their places. So re- 
ligion sends down its fine, white roots 
into all the structures of society and binds 
its elements into one compact whole, and 
binds the heart of man to God. 

Another dike is home ; and on this it is 
my purpose to dwell. ‘This is the structural 
institution which lies under all religious, 
civil, and social life, and around which 
character crystallizes. Its foundations 
were laid at creation’s morn. Let the 
delicate masonry of home be loosened, 
and men and women would become as 
the beasts of the field, and all that is best 
aud purest in our lives, the security of 
business, the strength of the state, and 
whatever makes this world tolerable and 
beautiful would be swept away, as the 
fertile fields and fair villages of Holland 
were swept away by the sea _ rushing 
through the breaks in the dikes. No 
institution is so closely linked with our 
happiness as the home; none should be 
fostered and protected with greater watch- 
fulness and jealousy. 

I recently read in an old letter, writ- 
ten to a captive and enslaved people, 
these words: “ Build ye houses and dweli 
in them, and plant gardens and eat the 
fruit of them; take ye wives and beget 
sons and daughters, and take wives for 
your sons and give your daughters to 
husbands, that they may bear sons and 
daughters, that ye may increase and not 
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be diminished ; and seek the peace of 
the city, and pray the Lord your God for 
it.’ ‘This historic letter contains the 
genuine philosophy of home, in its social 
and economic relations. Its importance 
is vital, and its authority imperial. Its 
estimate of the home and its influence in 
conserving the best interests of the in- 
dividual and the state is exact. ‘The 
family and state rise or fall together. 
All the best interests of society and man 
ebb or flood with the outgoing or in- 
coming tide of domestic life. The family 
was all that could save an ancient and 
conquered people from disappearing 
before the disintegrating influences which 
surrounded them. It has lost no whit of 
its original importance as the prime con- 
serving force in religion and politics and 
human progress. 

The ancient letter has universal fitness. 
If the home, flanked by gardens, shaded 
by trees, enlivened by children, presided 
over by a sensible woman, is a bond of 
union and nationality, a charm against 
physical and moral depravity for one 
people, it is not less important to all. 
Let us analyze our old letter, even at the 
risk of seeming to write a sermon. 

Every young man to have a home must 
have a wife. He can never substitute a 
boarding place, a club, or a hotel for 
ahome. ‘This is to go through life hang- 
ing upon the skirts of life, leading a joy- 
less, selfish, unnatural, and unsatisfying 
existence. God putteth the solitary in 
families. It is the best provision He can 
make for their usefulness and welfare. 
This divine arrangement cannot be set 
aside, or improved upon, or written down 
as a “ failure.’”” Young men and women 
are still to marry, build homes, rear fami- 
lies, plant gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them, marry when young, even though 
poor, join hands and hearts, and climb 
the hill together ; they will reach the sum- 
mit all the more surely and quickly. 

The home should, if possible, be owned, 
free from debt. We have lost very much 
in losing the old English love of ownei 
ship and landholding. One who lives in 
a hired house and moves every few years 
loses his love of locality and the very 
cream of home. ‘The sensible advice of 
our letter is to build, not rent, a house. 
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A house one builds he loves as a creation 
of his own, and cherishes it as a child. 

In building use taste. A house of 
moderate cost can just as economically be 
built in good as in bad taste. How much 
it adds to that dear spot we christen 
home, which is, year after year, to imprint 
itself upon the plastic minds of its oc- 
cupants, if there be beauty there, and the 
whole is ever a graceful object lesson. 

Let the external surroundings match 
the building. Flank the house with grass 
and flowers. Plant in the rear a fruit and 
vegetable garden. ‘To own a bit of mother- 
earth and touch it makes one twice a man 
or woman, and — it is the Antzus fable 
— restores wasted strength and vigor. 

With all the profusion of trees and 
shrubs lavished upon us to adorn our 
homes, diffuse their fragrance, reveal their 
beauty, and preach us sermons, there can 
be no excuse for nakedness and ugliness. 
Every man or woman can create a charm- 
ing home. A man can hardly be coarse 
and bad while seated on the throne of 
conjugal and parental affection, and sur- 
rounded by beauty. There would be emp- 
tier prisons and fulier churches, and far 
fewer thriftless creatures, if each young 
man married some sensible young woman, 
created a home, built a house, planted a 
garden, and ate the fruit of it. 

But there is an interior as well as an 
exterior. A home, like the daughter of a 
king, should be “all glorious within.” 
This is woman’s eminent domain. There 
are houses whose internal arrangements 
are such as to rob them of comfort ; 
while in others every article of furniture, 
chair, sofa, lounge, table, nay the very 
folds of the curtains welcome you and 
invite repose. In England, homemaking 
is a science and art. In all the wide 
world there are no more sensible, restful 
homes than in mother England. ‘The 
open grate, the snug living-room, the 
substantial furniture, the air of ease and 
solid comfort are nowhere surpassed. 
England’s homes are England’s strength 
and glory. We recently came across this 


bit of English criticism on American 
homes: ‘ The walls are hard finish, white, 
the woodwork is white, and a white 


marble mantelpiece is nicely fitted over a 
fireplace which is never used; the floor 
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is covered with a carpet of excellent 
quality, but of a sprawling pattern, in 
vivid colors; a round table with a thin 
layer of books in smart bindings oc- 
cupies the centre of the room; a gilt 
mirror finds a place between the win- 
dows ; the sofa occupies a well-defined 
place against the wall; it is just too short 
to lie down upon, and too high and slip- 
pery, with its convex seat, to sit on with 
comfort ; it is also cleverly managed that 
points or knobs shall occur at all places, 
towards which a weary head would natu- 
rally turn. ‘There is a row of black wal- 
nut chairs arranged by the same stiff, 
immutable law. ‘The windows are tightly 
and the best room is always 
ready — for what? For daily use? Oh, 
no, it is much too fine for that — but for 
company Thus the choice room 
with the pretty outlook is sacrificed to 
keep up a show of finery which pleases no 
one, and is a bore to the proprietor.”’ 
Said a well-informed Englishman to 
me in Alexandria: “I suppose the great 
bulk of your population are Indians.” 
““We have some Indians, and then again 
some that are not Indians,’ I replied. 
And so of our American homes. The 
English description quoted does certainly 
fit many, but we should be very sorry to 
believe it fitted the great bulk. Good 
homes report themselves in character and 
taste. Children reared in such homes 
have an air of refinement and good breed- 
ing which tells upon their whole future. 
The most unpretending home can be 
made so inviting and winsome, can be 
invested with such an air of grace and 
comfort, can be made so pleasing to the 
eye, so restful to the weary brain and 
body, that its occupants shall turn to it 
with delight, and realize in it all that our 
poets have sung or our artists painted. 
But other elements enter into a 
good home. ‘There must be that in- 
tangible but real something we call the 
atmosphere of home. A home that is to 
realize the best results must be pervaded 
by an abiding love, a love “hoping all 
things, enduring all things, never failing,”’ 
and by a great family enthusiasm. <A 
good home is built on compromises. 
Something must be done and yielded for 
the common good. There must be eyes 


closed, 


use. 
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and 
that 


that 


love, 
of thoughtfulness 
prove its real depth. 

Industry must crown the home. 


that beam 
seal it, deeds 


lips utter 


Labor 
is the true sauce of home. Home is an 
asylum to a weary person. His feet 
turn to it, his soul exults in it. One of 
the finest pictures in all poetry is Burns’s 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” showing, as no 
other poem shows, how blessed a place 
the humblest home may be. 

One of the dark clouds in the social 
horizon is the decline in marriages, 
growing in part out of an unwillingness 
to share the burdens and accept the en- 
tailment of married life. A young woman 
wants to enter as good a home as she 
leaves behind her when she weds. ‘The 
young man delays marrying until he can 
provide such a home. Meanwhile, he 
becomes accustomed to a single life, with 
its freedom and club association, and no 
longer cares to marry, and so the decad- 
ence of family life begins, and vices 
thrive. 

‘There is an economic side to the home 
life never to be lost sight of, especially 
by wage-earners and the middle classes. 
‘To spend less than one earns is the se- 
cret of domestic the 
foundation of wealth. Let outgoes over 
lap income, and the family is on the road 
to misery. 

Make it a merry home. Gather music 
and mirth, all innocent amusements, read- 
ing and conversation, pictures and poe 
try, and bind them, as a chaplet of im- 
mortelles, around the brow of home. 
Make it such a place that there shall be 
no occasion to go abroad for entertain 
ment at the hands of professional ca 
terers. ‘There is such a thing as making 
our homes so many-sided, so attractive 
in all their appointments and resources, 
so variously complete and satisfying, as 
to meet all the demands of our nature, 
and chain the feet of their occupants 
within their cheery precincts. 

No more serious danger threatens so- 
ciety, a danger to both church and state, 
than the decline of landowners and the 
number of homes. We are weakening 
our dikes, and slowly letting in the water 
to plough up and devastate the virtue and 
patriotism of our people. The strength 


peace, as well as 
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of England is her homes. ‘The weakness 
of France is the dearth of real homes. 
We are gravitating towards the French. 
Luxurious hotels and _ boarding-houses 
and attractive club-rooms are crowding 
out the modest home, which is the salt 
of our civilization. As a consequence, 
our courts are busy, and the grim docket 
of divorce cases lengthens. 

The good home weaves, with deft fin- 
gers, the web of each man’s and woman’s 
future, in cloth of gold, or in soiled 
fabric says a wise observer: “It is not 
for ourselves, but for our children, we 
should build our homes, whether villas 
or cottages or log huts, beautifully and 
well. It is frequently the case that an 
impulsive, high-spirited, light-hearted boy 
dwindles, by degrees, into a sharp, shrewd, 
narrow-minded youth, from thence into 
a hard and horny manhood, and at last 
into a covetous, enslaving and enslaved 
old age. ‘The single explanation is suffi- 
cient — he never hada pleasant home.” 
Young men and women will seek and 
find outside of home what they fail to 
find in it of cheer and entertainment 
and affection. 

Whatever the course of a man’s life, 
the lessons and influences of home will 
follow him. However great or useful a 
man may become, he will be able to trace 
back the rivulets that feed his fame or 
his goodness to the spring under the 
hearthstone. “The kiss of my mother 
made me a painter,” said Benjamin West. 
The seed of how much that is exalted in 
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character, splendid in achievement, and 
of world-wide fame and beneficence, has 
been planted in the discipline, gentleness, 
and culture of the fireside. ‘The memory 
of such a home is a perpetual spur and 
benediction, and rises like the strong dikes 
of Holland, between us and temptation. 
“The nation comes from the nursery.” 
The rudiments of law, obedience, all 
those traits which make good citizens, 
are planted and tended in the conserva- 
tory of home. Napoleon was once asked, 
“What would place France in the front 
rank of nations?” He replied, “Good 
mothers.” ‘The state is profoundly con- 
cerned to foster and protect the home. 
By all legal enactments, by all possible 
encouragements, should its fostering care 
be felt. ‘The home is the salt of all our 
civil and social and even religious institu- 
tions. If this salt loses its savor, where- 
with shall they be salted? ‘Too little, 
far too little regard is had for the home. 
The public school, the church school, 
societies of young people, have in a 
measure supplanted the home. Parents 
have passed over to outside organizations 
much of the nurture and training which 
God appointed for the home. What we 
want, to conserve and perpetuate every 
civil and individual virtue, and raise us as 
a people to the heights, is the old-fash- 
ioned, New England home. ‘This dike 


must be built of the best material, and 
cared for with all the assiduity with which 
the watchmen of Holland guard their 
great trust. 
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From the Bust in Music Hall, Boston 


BEETHOVEN. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


UBLIMEST Master, thou, of harmony, 
From whose untroubled depths serenely flow 
The sinuous streams of sweetest melody ; 
Now in exhaustless fulness dost thou know 
The joy divine thy raptured strains foretold ; 
God’s harmony thy prayer hath satisfied, 
His music on thy listening ear hath rolled ; 
Accord unmarred, for which thy spirit sighed, 
In its completeness, through the eternal years 
Is thine ; thy yearning soul its echo dim 
Didst catch amid thy mortal woes and fears, — 
An earnest of the blest, perpetual hymn, 
And legacy to us, which shall inspire, 
With something of thy pure, celestial fire. 
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From the Monument at Leipzig. 


BACH. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


S some cathedral vast, whose lofty spire 
Is ever pointing upward to the sky, 
Whose grand proportions, transept, nave, and choir, 
Impress with awe, and charm by symmetry, — 
Stupendous pile, where sister arts with grave 
And loving tenderness mould form and frieze, 
Adorn entablature and architrave, 
And touch with life the marble effigies, — 
So, great tone-master, strength and sweetness dwell 
In thee, close-knit in interwoven chain 
Of harmony, by whose resistless spell, 
Uplifted to sublime, supernal strain, 
The soul shall reach the noble, true, and pure, — 


Strong to achieve, and faithful to endure ! 
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NY one who 
holds such a 
theory must 
be either ig- 
norant of the 
simplest laws 
of anatomy or 
wilfully blind 
to the testi- 
mony ” — 

“Come 
in,” said Dr. 
Cabot, looking up with suspended pen as 
his office girl entered the room. 

“Doctor,” she began deprecatingly, 
“there is a young lady in the office as 
wants to see you. I told her it was after 
hours; but she said as they mus? see 
you.” 














CABOTS TWO BRAINS. 
By Jeannette B. 


erry. 


a new one failed to rouse fresh interest, 
even though it took him from his beloved 
writing. 

So he rose quickly, saying as he ran a 
corrective hand over his rumpled hair 
and exchanged dressing-gown for office- 
coat, “Tell her I will be there in a 
minute, Mary.” 

And Mary, with her stereotyped Ameri- 
can “All right,” withdrew to the outer 
office to report his answer. 

‘The two occupants of the room looked 
up with a disappointed air as she re- 
turned. Evidently they had hoped that 
the doctor himself would appear; and 
Mary’s announcement that he would be 
out soon was clearly a welcome one. 

“ Very well, we will wait,”’ said one of 
them in a tone of relief, glancing sym- 
pathizingly at her companion, who sat 
with hankerchief pressed tightly to one 





They sat waiting expectantly in the Firelight 


Dr. Cabot had not yet reached the 
secure and lofty position where he could 
refuse to see patients out of office hours ; 


nor had his cases been so numerous that 


eye. “Does it hurt as badly as ever, 
Imogene?” she asked. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” groaned the girl, re- 
moving her handkerchief and winking 
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experimentally with the reddened lid. 
“1 do wish he would hurry up,” she con- 
tinued plaintively, replacing the handker- 
chief and resuming her expression of en- 
durance. 

“Tt will not be long now,” answered 
her companion cheeringly, turning toward 
the inner door as if to shorten the time 
of waiting. 

The movement brought her face full 
into the light of the open fire, revealing 
strong, clear-cut features and a well-poised 
head. A _ heavy stick fell apart with a 
crash, and the shower of tiny sparks which 
flew scurrying up the chimney seemed 
to call out a myriad answering gleams in 
her brown hair. A slender flame shot 
up and sent a fitful glare of light across 
the etching of Rembrandt’s “ Anatomical 
Lesson” on the opposite wall; then it 
died away as suddenly as it had sprung 
to life, and the uncertain twilight of an 
early spring day settled again upon the 
office and its occupants. But even the 
twilight could not conceal the fact that 
the figure near the fire was slight in form, 
graceful in outline, and reserved in bear- 
ing, and that her companion was clumsy, 
crude, and overdressed. ‘The most care- 
less observer would have noted the differ- 
ence, and have wondered what these two 
could have in common. 

Dr. Cabot was by no means a careless 
observer, and as he entered the room a 
minute later and turned on the light, his 
observant gray eyes marked the contrast 
in the flash of a glance, and his quick 
mind as promptly decided, — “ teacher 
and pupil, probably, from the fashionable 
boarding-school up the avenue.” But 
his face had been well-trained to conceal 
what the keen eyes discovered ; and it 
wore now its most noncommittal profes- 
sional look as he turned inquiringly from 
the weeping Imogene to the slender 
figure by the fire ; evidently, she was the 
one to give information. 

“Dr. Cabot,’’—the name was _pro- 
nounced half interrogatively, half as an 
address, — “this young lady has some- 
thing troublesome in her eye. Can you 
help her?” 

He turned to the overdressed girl, who 
raised a beseeching, bloodshot eye for his 
inspection. A quick turn of the lid, the 
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insertion of an eyestone, and a small bit 
of gravel lay in the doctor’s hand, looking 
as ilnocent as if it had not, a minute 
before, caused the keenest pain. 

The bloodshot eye blinked gratefully ; 
but its owner looked embarrassed ; she 
withdrew her hand from her _ pocket 
where she had been searching for some- 
thing, and turned over her gloves with a 
confused air. The color about her eye 
seemed to enlarge and extend, until her 
whole face was a match for the garnet 
silk which she wore. 

Her companion, accustomed to chaper- 
oning awkward school girls, waited for her 
to recover from her confusion, asking the 
doctor, meanwhile, one or two questions 
about the solution which he recommended 
for the inflamed eye. ‘The questions 
were trivial in themselves; they did not 
display the unique ‘* good sense ”’ always 
attributed to heroines; but for some 
reason, Dr. Cabot in answering them 
found himself stammering nervously as a 
schoolboy. He felt positively grateful 
to Imogene when she at last broke in 
upon one of his explanations with — 

“Oh, Miss Delano, what shall I do? 
I’ve forgotten my purse !”’ 

Miss Delano turned to the girl with a 
smile; and Dr. Cabot, now that her 
glance was not on himself, became again 
observant and critical, and noted mentally 
the motherliness of the smile, and the 
vibratory quality of her voice as she 
answered reassuringly, “ Never mind, 
Imogene, perhaps Dr. Cabot will trust 
you for a little while. If you will ask 
him how much you owe him, I will bring 
it in later. I shall pass here about six 
o’clock.” 

Although the question as to fee was 
not put directly to him, Dr. Cabot felt 
the terrors of youthfulness again creeping 
over him. 

“Tt will be two dollars,” said he des- 
perately, for once wishing that he were a 
short, insignificant man; he must look so 
like an‘ass, standing there and stammer- 
ing out a paltry sum like two dollars ! 

After his visitors had left the office, Dr. 
Cabot did not return immediately to the 
inner room, but stood for some time 
apparently absorbed in studying the backs 
of books in a large case. He must have 
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been familiar with the books, and yet 
he looked at them very attentively ; but 
the connection was not quite clear when 
he suddenly broke out — “ George Cabot, 
you are a fool! Yes, a fool,” he de- 
clared, his eye fixed firmly on the “ Origin 
of Species.” 

It is said that authors err in picturing 
their heroes as soliloquizing. Perhaps 
Dr. Cabot was not a real hero. At all 
events, he had talked to himself all his 
life, since the days when as a boy he 
wandered alone through country fields, 
watching the habits of many queer wild 
creatures as shy as himself. 

There was no apparent reason why he 
should address himself now, nor why he 
should place so low an estimate on his 
mental ability. In general he did not 
underrate it; he had the generous esti- 
mate of his powers common to medical 
students and young doctors—an esti- 
mate, it is interesting to note, which 
seems to lessen in geometric ratio; for 
surely no man is so modest as the expe- 
rienced physician. Perhaps the young 
doctor knows more of the theory of life 
and death than most men; the old one, 
more of life and death itself. . 

So while Dr. Cabot’s emphatic asser- 
tion seemed to mark him as a man of 
experience, it was probably only a spora- 
dic conviction of ignorance and not a 
chronic case, as he himself might have 
expressed it, had he been in a mood to 
analyze his thoughts. 

But he was occupied with phenomena 
quite different in character. His attitude 
was introspective, it is true; but he was 
trying to analyze, not his thoughts, but 
his emotions. He was conscious of a 
new and strange sensation ; he could lo- 
cate the position of his sensation to the 
inch; but its analysis baffled him. He 
noted that it was situated in a cluster of 
ganglia and fibres located just behind the 
stomach and known to science as_ the 
solar plexus. This plexus was familiar to 
Dr. Cabot. He had, in fact, while in 
hospital practice, made a careful study of 
it, with a view to discovering its special 
functions, if any. But the result of this 
study had led him to believe that it had 
no special function, and that its size was 
quite disproportionate to its office, namely, 
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that of transmitting, in common with 
other plexuses, the nerve force of the 
sympathetic system. Nevertheless, the 
subject had a fascination for him, and he 
read eagerly anything that seemed to bear 
upon it. In fact, he had to-day been 
reading a curious article on the subject ; 
and it was a spirited reply to this article 
which had been interrupted by Mary’s 
announcement of his two visitors. 

But he did not resume the unfinished 
writing when at last he returned to his 
study. On the contrary, he took up the 
book which had so aroused his profes- 
sional ire. It seemed a very inoffensive 
little book to have produced such antag- 
onism on his part; it was scarcely more 
than a pamphlet; and the gray paper 
cover, with its modest inscription, “The 
Abdominal Brain,’’ Leila G. Bedell, M.D., 
gave no hint as to the of Dr. 
Cabot’s denunciations. 

To tell the truth, he handled the little 
book a trifle more respectfully than he 
had done an hour earlier, and as he seated 
himself comfortably before the open fire, 
he smoothed out its crumpled leaves with 
the expression of one determined to be 
loftily, but honestly just in his judg- 
ments. 

Evidently the introduction pleased him, 
and he lingered with particular pleasure 
over an italicized assertion of “he superi- 
ority of the masculine brain as compared 
with the feminine. But as he read on, 
his face darkened; then his attention 
seemed to wander. He glanced at the 
little black clock on the mantel — a quar- 
tertosix. He bent forward, listening with 
eager face to a footstep which slackened 
pace just outside the door,—no! it 
passed on; and he returned to his read- 
ing with an impatient gesture, as if an- 
noyed at some unreasonable conduct. 
But again his attention wandered; and 
again he shook himself together and 
resumed the book. 

An hour ago he could have given a 
clear outline of the theory of the book, 
namely: 1. That man — generically con- 
sidered — consists of two natures, animal 
and organic ; the animal including all the 
bones, muscles, nerves, and outer shell of 
the man ; the organic including the lungs, 
liver, heart, etc., in fact, all the organs 


cause 
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which supply fuel and keep the animal 
man in running order. 2. ‘That man, in- 
stead of being endowed with one brain, 
as is popularly supposed, has two brains 
to govern these two natures: one situated 
in the skull and governing all actions of 
the “ animal nature,” and also perceiving, 
understanding, and reasoning ; the other — 
named by Bichat “ the abdominal brain ”’ 
—situated in a pair of large ganglia in 
the solar plexus, and having complete 
jurisdiction over the “ organic nature ’’ — 
as digestion, respiration, etc., — and gov- 
erning also all emotions, whether of fear, 
joy, anger, or whatsoever nature. 3. That 
the “animal nature ’’ represents the mas- 
culine element; the “organic nature,” 
the feminine ; the one is the framework, 
the other, the vital part; the masculine 
is the machine, the feminine furnishes 
the /fe which animates the machine ; the 
grandest deeds of heroism and patriotism 
have been inspired by the abdominal 
brain, by the feminine part of nature. 

Such was the theory'as Dr. Cabot had 
outlined it to himself before beginning 
his denunciatory article. It was a theory 
peculiarly fitted to rouse his opposition. 
“It was exactly like a woman,” he had 
told himself, “so unreasonable !” 

Dr. Cabot had — it is needless to say 
a very poor opinion of the mental 
ability of women. 

Why—he_ had _ asked _ scornfully — 
should the seat of the emotions be re- 
moved from the brain, where science 
had, for years, agreed to locate it, and 
transferred to the solar plexus? It was 
all very well to assume that the ab- 
dominal brain governs digestion, etc, — 
though even this was pure conjecture ; 
but to assume that the emotions also 
originate in this central pair of ganglia 
was too much! There was not a single 
fact in the realm of scientific research to 
justify such an assumption ! 

An hour ago Dr. Cabot had been very 
clear as to the absurdity of the whole 
argument, and the unfinished article on 
the table scintillated with sarcasm at its 
illogical reasoning. But now his face 
wore a perplexed look. The argument 
had not changed ; it remained the same ; 
but he found himself undergoing a curious 
experience, which promised to furnish 
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him new data with which to judge the 
truth or falsity of the book. For once he 
failed to understand himself. 

He tried in vain to fix his attention on 
the printed page — at each trial he would 
find his thoughts drawn as by magnetism 
to a fair womanly face. Again he looked 
into the clear eyes and saw the quiet 
smile ; and again he noted in himself a 
curious sensation in the region of the 
solar plexus; a thousand tiny cords seemed 
attached to that organ, and as the face 
of his late visitor rose before his mind’s 
eyes, they tightened and drew with an 
exquisite, pleasurable sensation, which was 
half pain from its very intensity. 

Dr. Cabot recalled the “ heart-strings ” 

of poetry, and mentally applied the ex- 
pression to his present experience, sub- 
stituting solar plexus for the word heart, 
however; not so poetical, but more 
scientifically accurate, he said to himself, 
with a grim smile at the absurdity of the 
whole affair. And yet, what more likely 
than that generations ignorant of anatomy 
should have located this queer sensation 
in the heart, and have spoken in childish 
simplicity of “ heart-strings? ”’ 
Horrors ! was he already trying to sub- 
stantiate the theory? He looked down 
at the little book with a smile of amuse- 
ment, and laying it on the table began 
pacing up and down the room. 

He was evidently waiting for some- 
thing, however. Ah, yes, there was the 
bell! and before Mary could appear, he 
had himself opened the outer door. But 
instead of the slight, graceful figure which 
he had hoped to see, the sharp eyes of a 
newsboy peered up from a smutty face 
into his own. 

More quickly than usual, Dr. Cabot ex- 
changed a penny for the Chicago Zven- 
ing Mail, and, closing the door, resumed 
his tramp up and down the long office. 
The exercise seemed to restore his normal 
mood ; for after a time the perplexed 
look passed from his face, and was re- 
placed by one of contentment as he 
stretched his long arms and legs in 
evident enjoyment of the walk. 

For thirty years George Cabot had en- 
joyed the perfect health of an animal; it 
showed in the clearness of his eye, in the 
free carriage of his head, in the firm 
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elasticity of his walk. For thirty years 
his brain had responded with unfailing 
accuracy to every demand made on its 
powers. At the medical school he had 
easily led his class; in the dissecting- 
room his keen, clear eyes were often the 
ones to observe phenomena before un- 





noted, and his logical mind pondered 
upon such phenomena to so good effect 
that before his two years of hospital prac- 
tice were over, he was a marked man, 
one of whom much was expected. 

What wonder that he paced his office 
with free, swinging step ? ‘The world was his 
oyster. Fear and pain were as unknown 
to him as to the youthful Siegfried. He 
had seen their manifestations many times, 
in the dissecting-room, on the sick bed ; 
but personally he knew nothing of them ; 
they were accompaniments of disease ; he 
had never known disease. 

His heart, too, was as sound as a drum. 
At the age when youth is prone to fall in 
love, he was absorbed in study, in love 
with his profession only ; riding, boxing, 
leaping, rowing in recreation time, but 
otherwise devoted to his life work. ‘The 
emotional nature counted for nothing in 
his estimation, and the brief space allotted 
to its consideration in the text-books 
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seemed to him all-sufficient for the sub- 
ject. 

Mind and body were the two entities, 
— body rather than mind, perhaps; 
but only these two. The old _philoso- 


phers who talked about the dual nature 
were 


the modern 
psychology 
introduce 


notions of 
which would 
arbitrarily a 
third part into man’s 
nature were absurd. 
Thought and emotion were 
synonymous. fle had 
never /e/¢ anything except 
as a result of thought. A 
clear demonstration, a 
skilful operation gave him 
pleasure ; but these 
clearly only sequences of 
mind. If the body were 
kept in good order, the 
mind would be 
healthy, and the so-called 
emotions would take care 
of themselves. 

Yes, the world 
good place to live in, he 
thought, stretching himself 
in the enjoyment of a 
great yawn, and stopping 
before the table on which 
lay his unfinished work. 
But at that moment the office bell rang 
sharply, — again that curious tightening 
of the tiny cords. W hat did it mean! 
He shook himself with an air of annoy- 
ance ; but, nevertheless, it was he, instead 
of Mary who opened the outer door, a 
minute later, to admit — a 
boy. 

With the stolid smile of his class, the 
boy delivered an envelope, and presented 
a much-soiled book for Dr. Cabot’s signa- 
ture, pointing with grimy finger to the 
particular place of signing. 

Mechanically Dr. Cabot signed, and 
the boy retired whistling. ‘Ten minutes 
passed, fifteen — and still the doctor sat 
with the unopened envelope in his hand. 
He was apparently studying the clear, 
decided inscription: Dr. Cabot, 280 La 
Salle Avenue, city ;”’ in reality, however, 
he was studying himself. 

At last, with a half shrug of his shoul- 
ders, he opened the envelope —a sheet 


right ; 


were 


likewise 


Was a 


messenger 
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of paper, and within this, wrapped neatly 
in tissue paper, two shining silver dollars ; 
that was all—not a word, not a name; 
he turned over the paper in vain. He 
lifted the dollars and examined them as 
carefully as if he had never seen one 
before. 

At last he slowly smoothed the tissue 
wrapping, tore it in two pieces, and fold- 
ing a dollar in each, placed one in the 
left pocket of his vest, just over his heart ; 
then he opened a small drawer, took 
from it a tiny chamois bag, and placing 
the other dollar in it, fastened it inside 
his vest; so that it hung suspended ex- 
actly over the solar plexus. 

“One might as well give it the benefit 
of the doubt, since there are two of the 
dollars,” he remarked, breaking into a 
laugh at the absurdity of the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Still smiling, he resumed his walk up 
and down the office. Back and forth, 
back and forth, he went, until even Mary, 
who was used to his peripatetic habits, 
began to wonder what the doctor was 
doing down there. 

At last he paused by the table and, 
lifting the envelope, examined the hand- 
writing curiously. Suddenly his expres- 
sion changed and he raised the writing 
to his lips, while a deep red flush spread 
over his face. Only an instant he held 
the paper, then dropping it as if it had 
burned him, he seized his hat and, plun- 
ging into the night, was hidden from sight 
in the friendly darkness. 

The next Sunday as Miss Delano raised 
her eyes after glancing reprovingly at a 
giggling girl, she suddenly encountered a 
pair of observant gray eyes; the eyes 
were half way across the church; and 
yet she felt that they were uncomfortably 
near her. She dropped her own upon 
her prayer-book, and became so absorbed 
in the service that she forgot even the 
giggling girls. 

And Dr. Cabot? Yes, he had inquired 
out the church which the Gordon school 
attended; he had even persuaded the 
trim usher to give him a seat with a good 
view of the pew which was always filled 
with Miss Gordon’s pretty girls; and 
he had sat patiently for half an hour 
waiting their arrival, on the mere 





chance that Miss Delano might be 
with them. 

At last they came fluttering down the 
aisle, and he scanned them eagerly, — 
yes, there she was, looking like a shy, 
English violet among poppies and gera- 
niums. He smiled to himselfat the com- 
parison, —a week ago he did not think 
in figures. A week ago he had not cared 
to attend church. But he had given up 
trying to account for his actions. He 
told himself that he was no longer a free 
agent; he was the slave of his so/ar 
plexus. 

And that small organ behaved in the 
most erratic manner; on the least ex- 
pected occasions, —a face on the street, 
a word in a book, and it would suddenly 
leap to consciousness, the tiny cords 
would tighten, and reach upward, press- 
ing closer and closer until at last they 
clutched his throat ; then with a gasp he 
would free himself, and suddenly his 
whole being would lighten and he would 
be lifted into an atmosphere of exquisite 
happiness, his soul expanding and resting 
in a strange certainty of well-being. 

But, with it all, he knew that he was a 
slave; he felt his: chains,—he had al- 
ways been free in body and mind! 
Again and again he had tried to rid him- 
self of this influence, and each time he 
found himself powerless. It was bad 
enough, to fail to understand himself; 
but this sense of helplessness was even 
worse. 

And yet he was subtly conscious that 
he was a broader man, that his compre- 
hension of life was fuller and deeper than 
it had been a week before. All his senses, 
too, were as if bathed in fine ether; 
surely the sky had never been so blue, 
nor the lake so opalescent, nor the grass 
plat —the pride of every Chicago house 
— so green. 

And_ to-day, how rich and full the 
music sounded! His accurate ear al- 
ways told him if a chord were false, or 
noted approvingly a high note well car- 
ried ; but never had it transmitted to his 
soul such melody of sound as swept over 
it this morning. He had not dreamed 
that music had such power! He was 
carried out of himself, swept away to 
a land where only heroic deeds are 
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He started quickly, a subtle change coming into his Face. 


possible, where the women are all beautiful 
and earnest, the men all pure and true. 

Softly the music died away and slowly he 
drifted back to earth. While it had lasted 
he seemed to fill the universe, his whole 
being one exquisite delight. Now grad- 
ually his personality contracted ; the sen- 
sation of pleasure narrowed, until at last 
only in the solar plexus did the thrill of 
joy remain. It was like a beautiful flame 
dying away until only a spark was left to 
mark its place, he told himself, with a 
lenient smile at his foolishness. 

He looked across the church to a quiet 
uplifted face, — again the impulse of joy 
swept through him. It was heaven! and 
yet he was half angry. What was 





the matter? He 
was as emotional as 
a nervous invalid, 
he thought scorn- 
fully ; a woman’s 
face, music, sun- 
shine, it mattered 
little what, -— any- 
thing seemed to 
have power to sway 
him. 

Meanwhile he fol- 
lowed the service mechanically, 
kneeling, rising and responding 
with the congregation, but pay- 
ing little heed to the words. 
His religion consisted largely 
of a respectful admiration for 
the harmonious adjustment of 
the universe. Worship, so- 
called, he left to women and 
children. It was probably a 
useful refuge for weak intellects, 
good for those who dared not 
face the bare, unvarnished truth 
of an impersonal world-spirit. 
As for himself, he looked on, 
he admired, he trusted his 
reason, and he felt no call to 
worship. 

But to-day he suddenly found 
himself looking at things from 
the centre instead of from the 
outside ; in a flash he became 
conscious that he was a part of 
the great world-plan, that the 
world-spirit had created him, 
and was working through him, 
that he could not, if he would, sever 
the connection. <A_ swift thrill of joy 
and reverence swept through his soul. 
He forgot to question, to reason. The 
world-spirit might be personal or im- 
personal, it mattered little. He found 
himself face to face with his Maker and 
he worshipped Him. 

“T suppose this is what they call con- 
version,” he mused thoughtfully, as he 
passed down the aisle at the close of ser- 
vice, pausing for a moment near the 
door to speak to an elderly lady who was 





pleased to smile upon her favorite physi- , 


cian in the face of St. James’s fashionable 
congregation. 
As he stood there, Miss Gordon’s girls 
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passed him. He looked up eagerly. 
Would she see him? No, she was busy 
with her charges. But as she passed, her 
soft gray gown, blown by the breeze from 
the open door, floated toward him, and 
brushed his hand. He started quickly, 
a subtle change coming over his face, 
and his companion paused in the midst 
of her speaking to regard him curiously. 

“What is it, Dr. Cabot?” she asked 
solicitously. 

“Oh, it is nothing,’ he replied, “the 
air seems a little close here.”’ 

And Mrs. Sargent was obliged to be 
satisfied. But in less than a week all her 
friends knew that Dr. Cabot was over- 
working and needed rest. 

He himself seemed ignorant of his 
need, however. He 
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whom he loved than he had been the 
day he first saw her. He had thought 
then that it would be a very simple affair 
to make her acquaintance in a natural 
way ; he would find some mutual friend 
to introduce him; he would meet her at 
a reception or concert —he had often 
seen the Gordon teachers at such places. 
He became suddenly very sociable in his 
disposition, and gratified many hostesses 
with his unexpected presence. 

But in vain. Either Miss Delano was 
invited nowhere, or she accepted no in- 
vitations. He saw her sometimes on the 
street walking with a line of girls, and 
occasionally he found himself in the 
same car with her; and once he sat 
beside her for two blocks, until obliged to 





had never worked 
so hard, and never 
had he done so 
good work; he 
plunged into it with 
an enthusiasm of 
which he had not 
dreamed before. 
Scales seemed to 
have fallen from his 
eyes; his patients 
were no longer 
“cases,” but human 
beings; at the 
clinics, he found his 
imagination busy 
with the life of the 
man who lay before 
him,—with a ten- 
der curiosity as to 
his past if he were 
dead, with a friendly 
interest in his future 
if longer life were 
before him; and 
many a man left the 
hospital with which 
Dr. Cabot was con- 
nected, with brighter 
prospects than life 
had offered before. 

Meanwhile, spring 
deepened toward 
summer, and_ still 
the doctor was no 
nearer the woman 
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He stood talking earnestly with Miss Delano 
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offer his seat to a lady who entered the 
car and who, accepting it with a word of 
thanks, began immediately to talk with 
her neighbor. ‘Then, indeed, he felt re- 
paid for his sacrifice, as he steadied him- 
self by a strap against the jolting of the 
car, and watched her quaint face lighten 
with interest or amusement. How grace- 
ful she was, how womanly, and how un- 
conscious! She does not dream that 
she belongs to me, he thought, half laugh- 
ingly, half inearnest. For that she would 
eventually be his, he never for an instant 
doubted. 

And so he bided the time in patience, 
not anxious because he could not meet 


her. He might easily have brought about 
a meeting. He could have confided his 
desire to some woman. ‘There were 


many women of his acquaintance who 
would gladly have exercised their match- 


making propensities in his behalf. But 
he felt a superstitious reluctance. ‘The 


whole affair had been so beyond his com- 
prehension that it seemed impossible for 
him to interfere. Only one thing was 
certain, — some time he would know her, 
and some time she would be his. 

And at last his patience was. rewarded, 
when, early in June, he received an in- 
vitation to a commencement reception at 
the Gordon school. He spent a long 
time over his toilet that night; but when 
at last it was completed and he had hung 
the little chamois bag inside his vest — 
for luck, as he told himself with a smile 
—jit seemed to him that he had never 
been less well-dressed. 

But two hours later, as he stood in 
Miss Gordon’s crowded parlors talking 
earnestly with Miss Delano, one would 
have pronounced him the most distin- 
guished-looking man present. And Miss 
Delano herself was listening to his con- 
versation with a smile of interest. Evi- 
dently, she liked this young doctor with 
the frank eyes and the ready speech ; 
for, to his great relief, Dr. Cabot found 
himself talking his best; her presence 
inspired him, he told himself. Gradually 
the conversation became more personal, 
and she spoke of leaving for Boston the 
next day. 

“But you will return in the fall.’ Dr. 
Cabot spoke in a tone of quiet certainty, 
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and more as if to himself than to her. 
She raised her eyes in surprise. ‘ No,” she 
said, “I shall not come back for many 
years, probably.” 

He turned toward her quickly. But at 
that moment one of the girls came hurry- 
ing up. ‘Oh, Miss Delano,” she ex- 
claimed, “ won’t you come and meet my 
mother for a minute before she goes? I[ 
want so much to have her know you.” 

“ Yes,’’ said Dr. Cabot smiling, as she 
turned to him to excuse herself, “I will 
let you go; only as this is your last night, 
you must promise that I may see you 
again before I leave.” 

“Certainly,” she assented, 
away with a slight look of surprise. 

He watched her go, with a strange 
pain beneath the little chamois bag; a 
ball of lead suspended there would have 
been as heavy, he told himself. And yet 
why should he despair? He would find 
an opportunity to tell her of his love to- 
night. Women had been won even in so 
short a time as this. The intensity of 
his passion must count for something. 

So he tried to comfort himself as he 
stood battling with the pain in his breast. 
How strange that there should be pain 
where for weeks he had felt only the 
keenest pleasure! Gradually he became 
aware of people about him. ‘Two young 
girls came and stood near him. 

“Did you know that she is going to be 
married?’’ were the first words that 
caught his ear. 

“Yes, isn’t it horrid !”’ 

“Yes, only I’m awfully glad for her, 
she’s so sweet.” 

““Who’s so sweet?”’ asked a third girl 
coming up. 

** Miss Sue Delano.” 

“Oh, yes, I think 
lovely !”’ 

He waited to hear no more, but moved 
aimlessly to another part of the room. 
Should he wait? Yes; he might never 
see her again. So he devoted himself to 
acquaintances, until he saw her standing 
alone ; then he made his way quickly to 
her side. 

“‘T have come to claim my promise,” 
he said in response to her smile as he 
came up. 

“You have a good memory,” she 


turning 


she’s just too 
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answered lightly, as if trying to ignore an 
undercurrent of gravity in his manner. 

“It was not entirely memory,” he re- 
plied briefly. 
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He bent forward, listening to a Footstep outside. 


She did not ask what he meant, and 
he vouchsafed no further explanation. 
For a while they talked of unimportant 
things. At last he turned to her with an 
impatient gesture, as if putting aside such 
trivialities. 

“JT hear you are to be married,” he 
said. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, her eyes meeting 
his steadily, but a faint flush stealing over 
her face. 

“T feel as if I had known you a long 
time,” he continued abruptly. 

She said nothing, but regarded him 
curiously. 





“Will you assume for a little while that 
it is true, and let me speak with the 
freedom of on old friend,” he replied. 

“If it will give you pleasure,” she 
replied simply. She 
found herself meet- 
ing his earnestness 
with a like earnest- 
ness. She even for- 
got to think him 
queer. 

“JT want to ask 
you to remember,” 
he said, “that you 
will be your  hus- 
band’s “fe. I mean 
it literally. Without 
you he will be only 
a machine. Remem- 
ber it, and be patient 
with him. If ever 
you find him coarse 
or stupid, remember 
that he relies on you, 
and do not fail him. 
It is you and your 
love that must re- 
deem him.” He 
spoke in short, dis- 
jointed sentences, but 
eagerly and rapidly, 
as if urged on by 
some power stronger 
than himself; and as 
he spoke he changed 
his position slightly, 
so as to shield her 
face from the room 
She was very pale, 
and her eyes were 
dilated as if with pain, but they continued 
to rest trustingly on his face. 

“T will remember,” she said, as_ sol- 
emnly as if taking an oath. 

His words had carried her out of her- 
self. It did not seem strange that he 
should speak so to her. ‘To-morrow she 
would think of it, and wonder. ‘To-night 
they were both on too high a plane to 
consider conventionalities. 

He hesitated a moment, — then, 
“(Good-night,” said he, holding out his 
hand. 

“(;00d-by,”” she answered slowly, pla- 
cing her own in it. 
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A moment later, and he was lost in the 
crowd. 

When the girls searched for Miss 
Delano, to say good-night to her, she was 
not to be found; and when questioned 
the following morning, “a headache” 
was the woman’s excuse she gave for re- 
tiring early. 





DOST THOU THINK OF ME OFTEN. 


It is now two years since he discovered 
for himself that man has two brains in- 
stead of one; and life has been at once 
more beautiful and more bitter for that 
discovery. But, though he himself may 
endure in silence, for the world at large 
and for suffering humanity, he has a very 
tender heart, — or solar plexus, — or ab- 





And Dr. Cabot? He is still living. 


DOST THOU THINK OF ME OFTEN? 


By Stuart Sterne. 

OST thou think of me often, my friend, my Love, 
More dear than the earth, and the stars above? 
Morning and evening, by night and by day, 

Weeping or laughing, at work or at play, — 
Dost thou think of me often, as I of thee? 

Oh, hasten, my Love, and answer me !”’ 
“Do I think of thee often, by night and day, 
Weeping or laughing, at work or at play? 

— Nay, that in good truth, I could not say! 
But come, do not frown, 

Rather close bend down 

‘Thy head right here, 

And let me whisper into thy ear ! — 
Morning and evening, by night and by day, 
Weeping or laughing, at work or at play, 
Awake or asleep, — 

The thought of thee lies as close and deep 
As the breath of my life, the throb of my heart, 
Of my innermost being grown a part, — 

I do not think of thee oft, for see 


Thou art never one instant divided from me ! — 
Ah, my Beloved, dost understand ? — 
And now wilt thou smile and give me thy hand?’ 





dominal brain, — call it what you will. 
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Mary Harden 


FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE 


TAKEN IN LATER LIFE. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE’S SOUTHERN SWEETHEART. 


By Laura Speer. 


of “ Home Sweet Home,” was born 
in the city of New York, on the gth 
day of June, 1792. His family was 


Jor: HOWARD PAYNE, the author 


highly respectable. His father was a 
well-known educator of youth. His 


grandfather was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Massachusetts, when 
legislative honors were less shadowy than 
at present. He was also related to Robert 
‘Treat Paine, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and to Dr. John Os- 
born of Connecticut, the author of the 


‘Whaling Song,” a nautical ballad worthy 


of the genius of Charles Dibdin, which 
fired the heroism of the mariners of New 
Bedford and Nantucket in their battling 
with the monsters of the deep. John 
Howard Payne, therefore, could not ap- 
propriate the lines of Burns: 


“ My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the 
flood.” 


Payne’s father assiduously cultivated the 
minds of his children, and some of them 
were remarkably precocious. A sister of 
the young poet, herself only fourteen 
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John Howard Payne at the Age of Nineteen. 


FROM THE MINIATURE BY JOSEPH WOOD, 


years of age, amazed the classical pro- 
fessors of Harvard College by her extra- 
ordinary acquirements in Latin. Nor 
were her English compositions less re- 
markable for felicity of language, and 
beauty of imagery. Competent critics 
pronounced her unpublished productions 


“among the most favorable specimens of 
female genius that had appeared in 
America.’”” Her more famous, if not 
more gifted, brother made his literary 
debut, \ike Benjamin Franklin, by con- 
tributing to a paper, in the publication of 
which he was employed as a printer’s 
boy. Like Franklin, he evidently had 
an early perception of the power of the 
press in controlling public opinion, — 
“the queen of the world.” In one par- 
ticular indeed the young poet surpassed 
the young philosopher. Franklin had 
passed his sixteenth year before he be- 
came the editor of the New “England 
Courant. Payne was engaged in editing 
the Zhespian Mirror at thirteen years of 
age. ‘The remarkable ability displayed 
by the juvenile editor induced Mr. 
Seaman, a wealthy and benevolent citizen 
of New York, to proffer him the oppor- 
tunity of a course at Union College. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, and a 
poetical journal of his voyage up the 
Hudson reveals the impression produced 
on an imaginative youth by that noble 
stream, whose picturesque shores and 
charming legends have been immortalized 
by Irving. 

Before the young student’s college 
course was completed, the bankruptcy 
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The Home of Mary Harden, Athens, Ga., as it appears to-day 
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and failing health of his father forced 
him to leave the academic halis in which 
he hoped to carry off the highest honors 
of his class, and devote himself to some 
profession by which he could maintain 
his father and the younger mem- 
bers of his family. An irresistible 
instinct impelled him to try the 
stage. His elocutionary perfor- 
mances as a_ schoolboy had 
shown such histrionic talent, that 
theatrical managers importuned 
his father to allow them to bring 
out the gifted boy on the 
boards, as the “ young American 
Roscius.”” These requests had 
been refused, on the ground that 
he was but a child. But on 
his return from Union College to 
New York he made his appear- 
ance on the stage at the Park 
Theatre and, in the language of 
the green-room, “took the town 
by | storm.”’ After meteoric 
visits to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, and New Orleans, 
he was persuaded by George 
Frederick Cooke to try his for- 
tunes on the London stage, — 
the stage on which Garrick had 
recently won a world-wide fame 
and accumulated a fortune of 
one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. But rarely does drama- 
tic genius, even of the highest 
order, reap such golden harvests. 
The miraculous powers of Shakes- 
peare raised him to no_ higher 
position than that of subaltern 
actor in his own plays and Ben 
Jonson’s, and a small estate at 
Stratford. Thomas Otway, the 
author of “The Orphans,’’ one 
of the most pathetic tragedies 
ever produced on the English stage, was, 
it has been said by some authorities, 
choked by a crust which, from excessive 
hunger, he, devoured too ravenously. 
l)ryden, whose dramas were so popular 
in their time, describes his old age as 
worn out with study and oppressed with 
poverty, without other support than the 
patience of a Christian. Goldsmith, the 
author of **She Stoops to Conquer,”’ the 
most popular comedy of the century, 








lived in constant pecuniary straits, and 
died miserably in debt. 

John Howard Payne’s career in the 
British metropolis was but a reproduction 
of the “golden dreams and leaden real- 








**Rob Roy.” 


ities’? of the great majority of the dra- 
matic celebrities who had preceded him. 
As an actor he drew crowded houses, but 
his popularity excited envy and provoked 
detraction. His tragedy of “ Brutus” 
met with a success “unexampled for 
years,” but it was attacked by a swarm 
of critics, belonging to a class whom 
Dean Swift compared to “ rats that nibble 
the finest cheese, and wasps that swarm 
around the fairest fruits.” Nevertheless, 
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Payne formed the acquaintance and en- 
joyed the society of such distinguished 
literary men as Charles Lamb, ‘Tom 
Moore, Sir Walter Scott and his own illus- 
trious countryman, Washington Irving. 
From London he went to Paris, where 
he met a congenial spirit in the tragedian 
Talma, who was then the glory of the French 
stage. Of the plays composed by Payne 





Mrs, Edward Harden. 


while sojourning in London and Paris, 
many were successful, particularly “ The- 
rese, or the Orphan of Geneva,” and 
“Charles the Second,” which latter was 
highly prized by Kemble. — But an opera 
prepared for Covent Garden, entitled 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan,” gave him 
his world-wide and imperishable fame, 
for it contained the song, “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” The publishers of the song are 
reputed to have made two thousand 
guineas within two years. It is certain 
that one hundred thousand copies were 
sold in 1823. It enriched all who had 
any connection with it, except the poet 
himself, who had sold the priceless poem 
for thirty pounds; and it secured for 
Ellen Tree, who first sang ‘“‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” a wealthy husband. 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE'S SOUTHERN SWEETHEART. 


In 1832, after an absence of nearly 
twenty years, John Howard Payne returned 
to his native land. His fame had pre- 
ceded him, and secured for him an ova- 
tion only inferior to the welcome accorded 
to Washington Irving, who returned the 
same year, after an absence of seventeen 
years. ‘The surviving friends of Payne’s 
early years, and many who had attained 
to social distinction during 
his protracted stay in foreign 
lands, united in paying hom- 
age to a genius who had 
reflected honor on his com- 
patriots by his triumphs as 
an actor and a dramatist, and 
especially as the author of 
“Sweet Home.” 


Shortly after his return 
to the United States, he 
published the prospectus of 
a magazine of literature, 
science, and art. It was 
designed to promote the 
mental culture and moral 


improvement of his country- 
men, to inspire them with 
sentiments of patriotism and 
philanthropy, love of liberty 
and law. ‘The title of the 
proposed periodical was sug- 
gestive and poetical. It was 
“Jam Jehan Nima,” the 
name of a goblet belonging 
to one of the ancient kings 
of Persia, in which, accord- 
ing to the legend, whosoever looked was 
privileged to behold a picture of the uni- 
verse. Unfortunately, this magazine never 
advanced beyond its brilliant prospectus, 
in consequence of the small list of sub- 
scribers. 

About this period, the efforts of the 
general government to remove the Chero- 
kees from Georgia to lands beyond the 
Mississippi was a subject of much discus- 
sion in the public prints. By many humane 
people the scheme was regarded as utterly 
irreconcilable with a Christian policy, as 
well as with existing treaties. To form a 
correct opinion on this subject, Payne re- 
solved to visit Georgia, enter the Indian 
territory, make himself familiar with the 
manners and customs of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, and ascertain their sentiments 
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with regard to the proposed expatriation. 
‘To help him in this design he brought 
letters of introductions to General Edward 
Harden, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the tribes of Creeks and Cherokees, 
and who was withal a gentleman of his- 
toric family and such high social stand- 
ing, that to him was accorded the honor 
of entertaining Lafayette, when the 
“ Nation’s Guest” visited 
Savannah in 1824. 

General Harden had _ re- 
cently removed his family 
from Savannah to Athens; 
and there John Howard 
Payne first met Miss Mary 
Harden, a young lady who 
was such a paragon of beauty 
and grace, and with such 
fine mental accomplishments, 
that he at once fell deeply 
in love with her. 

Of Mary Harden in her 
girlhood, there is no authentic 
likeness. ‘There is, however, 
a picture of her in her 
womanly maturity, and a copy 
of that picture is presented 
with this article. 

The enraptured lover did 
not wholly forget his original 
mission. ‘Through the friendly 
offices of General Harden, 
he obtained an interview with 
John Ross, the most noted 
chief of the Cherokees, and 
was invited hy him to sojourn 
among his people. ‘The invitation was 
accepted, and Payne might have given 
us as interesting an account of the history, 
traditions, languages, and customs of the 
Georgia Indians, as Dr. Schoolcraft did 
of the Iroquois and Algonquin tribes of 
the North and West; but, unfortunately, 
his researches were nipped in the bud, by 
the suspicion and stupidity of Curry, the 
Indian agent. ‘This official, “ dressed in a 
little brief authority ” by the state govern- 
ment, was pleased to conceive that the 
presence of this remarkable stranger 
among the Indians boded ill to the peace- 
ful relations existing between them and 
the whites, and he ordered his immediate 
arrest. 

As soon as General Harden heard of 


the outrage, he hastened to Milledgeville 
and obtained Payne’s release. But the 
indignity to which he had been subjected 
so deeply wounded his proud and sensi- 
tive spirit that he declared, in a letter to 
General Harden, “ Georgia I never will 
enter again without a formal public in- 
vitation.” But there was a magnet in 
Georgia of great attractive power, and 





General Edward Harden. 


not long after his release he found his 
way back again to Athens. 

An incident that occurred during this 
visit, related by Miss Mary Harden her- 
self, will prove interesting to ordinary 
mortals, as showing that lovers of the most 
ethereal temperament sometimes present 
themselves in very prosaic phases. One 
morning the young lady was surprised to 
see her admirer enter with a very pale 
and lugubrious face. 

“ Miss Mary,” he inquired pathetically, 
“To you know what gruel is?” 

“Indeed I do,” she answered. “ Why, 
what is the matter?” 

“Qh! those horrid biscuits at the 
tavern seem to be compounded of saler- 
atus, lard, and half-baked flour. Could 
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you have a dish of gruel prepared for 
me?” 

“ Certainly,’”’ she answered, and_has- 
tened from the parlor to the kitchen, to 
lay the case before Aunt Minda. 

“Lor! Miss Mary,” exclaimed that 
ebony priestess of pots and pans, “ Yer 
know yer ma not gwine ter like that. I 
never know’d gruel carried inter her 
parlor to company. Yer got no pride, 
chile. Go in ther house an’ giv the gen- 
tleman fruit cake and pineapple cheese.” 

“But, Aunt Minda, Mr. Payne has 
dyspepsia and wants only gruel.” 





John Howard Payne, in later life. 


So the gruel was prepared, and Rob 
Roy, the house boy, was summoned to 
serve it. But Rob was as much flustered 
as Aunt Minda by such a compromise of 
family dignity. He would have proudly 
presented syllabub and cake; but gruel 
in his opinion would smirch the family 
escutcheon forever. His wounded feel- 
ings were mollified, however, when he 
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saw the steaming beverage quaffed like 
nectar. 

“Rob,” said Mr. Payne, “is there 
any more gruel where this came from?” 

“Lor, sir!” replied Rob, “there is 
bushels.” 

“‘ Bring me another bowl, then.” 

Of the dvamatis personae in this little 
comedy, Rob Roy alone survives, — an 
old, decrepit man, whose memory loves 
to grope among the faded shadows of 
the past. ‘Mr. Payne,” said he to the 
writer of this sketch, “was the finest 
gentleman | ever seen. When he come 
to see my young miss, and | 
waited on him, he always give 
me a dollar.” 

How long Mr. Payne 
lingered in Athens at this 
time does not appear. It is 
certain, however, from his 
written avowals, that he could 
not say of Miss Harden what 
honest Master Slender said of 
Mistress Anne Page: “ ‘There 
was no great love between 
us in the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to diminish 
it on further acquaintance.” 
In a letter to General Harden 
from New York, dated March 
22, 1836, he said: 


“For your daughter’s flattering 
request about ‘Sweet Home’ do 
me the favor to offer her my best 


thanks. I will write it out for her 
in my best school-day hand when- 
ever I find an opportunity of send- 
ing it post free. No one deserves 
a ‘Sweet Home’ better than she 
does, and no one would be surer to 
make any home, sweet, 
still more so by her goodness and 
her genius. But if I send a con- 
tribution for Aer album, she must 
make a sketch for mine. I belong 
to a section of the republic wher« 
not in the habit of doing 
things without large profits. In some places, 
to be sure, her request would be more than 
compensation, but in New York we look for 
percentage by hundreds and thousands. 1 have 
caught the infection and must treat with her in 
the spirit of New York speculation.” 


however 


we are 


After reading this letter addressed to 
the father, no one will be surprised at the 
following outpouring of his soul to the 
daughter. 
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Fac-Simile of Payne's MS 


“ MADAME: —I did for a long time indulge in 
the fallacious hope that fortune would have fa- 
vored and placed me in a more suitable situation 
for making this communication to you. I have 
unfortunately been disappointed and have en- 
deavored to calm my feelings and submit to my 
fate, yet the more I have striven to do so the more 
have I been convinced that it would be useless 
for me any longer to attempt to struggle with the 
sentiments I feel towards you. I am conscious 
of my own unworthiness of the boon I desire 
from you, and cannot, dare not, ask you to give 
a decisive answer in my favor now, only permit 
me to hope that at some future time I may have 
the happiness of believing my affection returned. 
but at the same time I conjure you to remember 
in making up your decision that it is in your 
power to render me happy or miserable. Having 
frequently through the kind permission of your hon- 
ored parents the. pleasure of being in your society, 
I every day find it more necessary to come to some 
conclusion as to my future conduct, for when I 
was obliged to leave you, it was only to renew 
the agitated state of my mind and to contemplate 


f ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


the image of one too dear to me to resign for- 
ever, without making an effort I was unequal to 
when in your presence. You will perhaps tell 
me this is presumption on my part, and true it is. 
I have nothing to offer you but a devoted heart 
and hand; however, be assured Madame, what- 
ever your decision may be, present wishes for 
your happiness and welfare shall be the first of 
my heart. I have felt it essential to my peace of 
mind that I should inform you of the state of my 
feelings, satished that that and your amiableness of 
heart will plead my excuse. I entreat you to reply 
to this letter, if but one word; indeed I am sure if 
you knew how anxiously I shall await your answer 
compassion alone would induce you to send me 
an early answer. Allow me, Madame, to sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Your very humble and devoted admirer, 

; “ JoHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
“Thursday, 14 July, 18 
“To Miss Mary E. G. Harden.” 


On his return from Georgia to New 
York, the poet became a frequent con- 
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tributor to the Democratic Review. For 
these political articles he received no 
greater reward than the consulate to 
Tunis, where he spent the remainder of 
his life, with the exception of one brief 
visit to this country. No American poet 
ever received a more enviable compliment 
than one paid to John Howard Payne by 
Jenny Lind on this, his last visit to his 
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Monument to John Howard Payne in Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington. 





native land. It was in the great National 
Hall in the city of Washington, where 
an audience assembled to greet her, by 
far the most distinguished that had 
ever been seen in the capital of the 
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that 
and 
beauty could impart in giving dignity and 


republic. Nothing 
office, fame, wealth, 


was wanting 
culture, taste, 


The match- 
the vast throng with 


grandeur to the occasion. 
less singer entranced 


her most exquisite melodies, “ Casta 
Diva,” the ‘Flute Song, ’ the “ Bird 
Song,’’ and the ‘Greeting to America.”’ 
But the great feature of the oc- 
casion seemed to be an act 
of inspiration. ‘The singer 


suddenly turned her face to- 
ward that part of the audi- 
torium where John Howard 
Payne was sitting, and sang 
“ Home Sweet Home,” with 
such pathos and power, that 
a whirlwind of excitement and 
enthusiasm swept through 
the vast audience. Webster 
himself lost all self-control, 
and one might readily 
imagine that Payne thrilled 
with rapture at this un- 
expected and magnificent 
rendition of his own immor- 
tal lyric. 

Less than two years were 
to expire before the home- 
less author of “ Sweet Home,”’ 
in a far distant land, left all 
earthly scenes, and songs for, 
let us hope, sweeter har- 
monies and an eternal home. 
He was buried in St. 
George’s Cemetery at Tunis, 
and thirty years afterwards 
his remains were removed to 
the land of his nativity, and, 
with august ceremonies, laid 
to rest in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, near Washington. A 
shaft of white marble, crowned 
with a bust of the poet, 
marks his final resting-place. 
On the front of the shaft is 
inscribed : 

“JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
AUTHOR of ‘HOME SWEET HOME.’ 


Born June 9, 1791. Died April 
9, 1852.” 
On the opposite side of the shaft 
are these lines: 


“Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms above the azure dome, 
With outstretched arms God’s augels said 
Welcome to Heaven's home, sweet home.” 











WHY THE SOUTH WAS DEFEATED IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


By Albert Bushnell Hart. 


HE question which we shall try to 
answer in this paper is apparently a 
very simple one. Ask an officer 

of the Union army, and he will tell you 
that the North won because of our great 
generals, — that ‘Thomas, Sheridan, Sher- 
man, and Grant broke the Confederacy 
to pieces. Ask a soldier how the victory 
was won, and he will tell you that the 
Sixth Corps “smashed Ewell at Sailor’s 
Creek,” or that Sherman’s veterans cut 
the Confederacy in two. Ask a_ public 
man, and he will tell you, perhaps in ten 
volumes, that it was Abraham Lincoln to 
whom we owe the success of the Union. 
Ask Abraham Lincoln himself, and he 
would reply in the spirit of those words 
which no repetition can make trite, and 
which prove him a master of English as 
he was a master of men, that the war was 
carried on by “a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 
Each of these answers is true so far as it 
goes. Without commanders of genius 
guiding magnificent armies, supported by 
those statesmen of whom Abraham Lin- 
coln was the chief; without the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of a great nation, — the 
Confederacy never could have been put 
down. Military men have a saying that 
there comes a time in a campaign when, 
if victory is to be obtained, it is neces- 
sary to put into service the last officer, 
the last man, the last camp follower, and 
the last army mule; and the triumphant 
and complete success of the northern 
arms in the Civil War is due to the fact 
that when the final test of strength, came 
in 1865, the North had at every point 
more officers, more men, more camp fol- 
lowers, and more army mules. 

Yet even an observer who could have 
foreseen the eventual combination of 
military, material, and moral forces of the 
northern people, might still have predicted, 
in 1861, that the Southern Confederacy 
would obtain its independence. An ad- 
dress of April 30, 1861, declared that “a 
triumphant victory and independence 


with an unparalleled career of glory, 
prosperity, and progress await us in the 
future.’’ At the beginning of the struggle 
the Southern leaders, even those who best 
understood the fighting spirit of the 
North, were as confident of success as 
they were of the rising of the sun. ‘Thus 
Jefferson Davis, in his message of July 20, 
1861, declared that “to speak of sub- 
jugating such a people, so united and de- 
termined, is to speak in a language in- 
comprehensible to them.’ ‘Toward the 
close of 1862, Mr. Gladstone made his 
famous declaration — which he has lived 
to repent—that “Mr. Jefferson Davis 
has made an army, he has made a navy, 
and, more than that, he has made a 
nation.” At the very beginning of the 
struggle, old General Wool gave it as his 
military opinion that two hundred thou- 
sand troops should be placed in the field 
against Richmond, and Sherman asked 
for a like number in Kentucky, if the 
movement was to be put down at the out- 
set. No southerner and few foreigners 
believed that the North possessed a mili- 
tary superiority over the South. ‘To be 
sure, John Bright, who might with William 
Lloyd Garrison have said, “The world is 
my country,’ not only asserted the right- 
fulness of the principles of the North, but 
predicted its success ; and Cairnes, in his 
book upon the slave-power, showed reason 
why we must succeed; but most other 
observers saw only that Virginia was older 
than Plymouth, that the South had had as 
long and as eventful a history as the 
North, that in the Revolution and atter it 
southern statesmen had stood on moie 
than equal terms with northern, and that 
for seventy years the influence of the 
South had been predominant in internal 


parties and in foreign policy. What 
reason was there to suppose that when 


the two sections were separated, the South 
would prove inferior? It was known that 
the population of the South was smaller, 
but the experience of the world up to this 
time seemed to show that a people deter- 
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mined to resist could not be permanently 
conquered by four times their force, 
unless a policy of extermination were 
adopted. Holland, with its two mil- 
lions, had sustained itself during a war of 
seventy years against the greatest and 
proudest empire of the world; Spain, 
from 1809 to 1812, had by a popular up- 
rising successfully resisted the armies of 
Napoleon; Ireland, after a domination 
of seven centuries, is not yet perfectly 
subdued ; the American colonies, with a 
population of three millions, had suc- 
cessfully resisted the mother country with 
a population of twelve millions; the 
feeble Spanish American colonies, with 
the exception of Cuba, had all won their 
independence against the overpowering 
force of Spain. The of the 
Southern states and their acceptance of 
the issue of the war was, therefore, not a 
foolhardy enterprise: the experience of 
mankind made it probable that it would 
succeed. Nor did the Confederacy ex- 
pect to depend wholly upon its own re- 
sources. One of the first the 
Confederate government was to send en- 
voys to foreign powers. ‘The South be- 
lieved that its cotton was so essential to 
England and to France that they must 
interfere, if necessary, to assist the infant 
nation; and great was the jubilation 
when, on the 3d of December, 1863, 
Pope Pius IX. addressed a letter to that 
tllustris et honorabilis vir, jefferson Davis, 
which was construed by the Confederacy 
into a recognition by a foreign potentate, 
—the only recognition which it ever re- 
ceived. 

The first years of the war were not 
such as to destroy the hopes of the South. 
The first battle of Bull Run, in 1861 ; the 
second battle of Bull Run, and Pittsburg 
Landing, in 1862 ; Chickamauga, Chancel- 
lorsville, and even Gettysburg, in 1863, 
proved that the South might still hope to 
maintain itself in the field, until dissen- 
sions in the North, or foreign complica- 
tions, or the intervention of foreign 
powers, should put an end to the war. 
To the last, the Northern armies were 
fully employed. In the great campaign 
of 1864, Grant lost more than the entire 
army of Lee; and at the end of it Lee’s 
army was intact. The military collapse 


secession 


acts of 
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of the Confederacy was not the result of 
happy accident, nor of overpowering 
generalship ; it was caused by the steady, 
unremitting pressure of an adversary 
superior in forces, in resources, and in 
morale. After the war was over, Lee was 
once asked by a Confederate officer why, 
during the campaign of 1864, he never 
made a diversion or a sudden attack 
upon Grant’s lines; and Lee replied that 
Grant had but once throughout the cam- 
paign given him an opportunity, and that 
that opportunity had been lost by the 
error of a subordinate. Nowhere in his- 
tory is there an example of more un- 
discouraged attack or more stubborn re- 
sistance, than in the Civil War. 

Some deeper causes must, therefore, be 
sought if we will account for the fact that 
not only was the South beaten, but that 
the defeat was overwhelming, absolute, 
and permanent. ‘There must have been 
essential differences in the character and 
the equipment of the two sides ; and it is 
the purpose of this paper to discuss those 
differences, and to show what constituted 


the weakness of the South and the 
strength of the North. We shall not 
concern ourselves with the causes of 


secession, with the question whether it 
was constitutional or unconstitutional, 
right or wrong. We shall simply take 
the two sections as they existed on April 
12, 1861, when the war began with the 
firing upon Fort Sumter, and as they 
were developed down to the surrender of 
the southern army in 1865. Some of 
these are to be found in the 
geographical situation of the two parts 
of the country, some in the economic 
differences of the two sections, some in 


reasons 


the social differences of civilization, and 
some in the different moral quality of the 
people and the institutions for which they 
were fighting. 

At the beginning of the struggle, the 
advantage of geographical _ situation 
seemed to be decidedly with the South. 
Leaving out of account the territories 
and the two states of the Pacific Slope, 
which entered very little into the military 
contest, the seventeen free states had, in 
1860, 768,255 square miles, while the 
fifteen slave-holding states had an area 
of 875,743 square miles. This larger 
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territory, however, was not in itself a 
source of military strength. Its frontiers 
were vast and difficult to defend, and a 
very considerable part of that territory 
never came under the control of the 
Confederate States of America. In the 
resources of the soil, in variety of natural 
production, the South was in every way 
equal to the North. ‘The great staple of 
the South had for many years been cotton. 
It was easily raised, easily handled, had 
considerable value in small bulk, and 
commanded a good price in cash in the 
markets of the world. The cotton crop 
of 1860 was 4,700,000 bales, valued at 
With cotton and _ the 
proceeds of cotton, the South was able to 
buy clothing, supplies, and food ; for it is 
a notable fact that for many years the 
South had been accustomed to supply 
itself in part with bacon and corn from 
the northwestern states. One of the 
early acts of the Confederacy was to pro- 
hibit the exportation of cotton, except 
from Confederate seaports ; it was hoped 
thereby to bring foreign powers to inter- 
fere. The result was that a considerable 
part of the cotton crop of 1860 and 
almost tne whole of the crops of 1862—3—4 
were shut in by the blockade. A great 
pressure was brought to bear by the Con- 
federate government upon the planters, 
to induce them to corn, and _ this 
pressure had especial effect in the year 
1864. The industry of the people, par- 
ticularly in Georgia, prepared a bountiful 
crop, which ripened just in time to furnish 
subsistence for Sherman’s army on its 
march to the Sea. ‘Toward the end of 
the war the people of Richmond some- 
times suffered for food. George Cary 
Eggleston, in his “ Rebel’s Recollections,”’ 
tells pathetic stories of the wretchedness 
to which the troops were reduced in 
1865; and it is well-known that at the 
surrender of Appomattox, General Lee 
was obliged to ask for rations for his 
troops from the commander of the con- 
quering forces. The northern staples 
throughout the war, especially of bread- 
stuffs, were freely exported, and were 
turned into goods and munitions of war. 

Inferior as the South was in its pro- 
ducts, it was strong in natuial defences. 
The Atlantic and Gulf coasts abounded in 
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shallow harbors not easily penetrable by 
a hostile force. It was a coast difficult 
to invade, yet furnishing many havens 
from which cruisers and privateers might 
sally forth. Throughout the war no 
progress was made by northern armies 
moving inward from the sea. 

From the valley of the Shenandoah to 
northern Alabama the South was flanked 
by a natural and impregnable defence, 
the Appalachian chain of mountains. In 
the condition of military transportation at 
that time it was impossible for a large 
army to carry with it the supplies for 
men and animals necessary for a march 
of a hundred miles through a mountain 
region. At the beginning of the war 
Lincoln, with the supreme common-sense 
which, when applied to military matters, 
made him often a better general than the 
generals, suggested that a railroad should 
be built southeast from some point on 
the Ohio River, to penetrate the moun- 
tain system. The next few years 
showed that had that counsel been fol- 
lowed it might have shortened the war, 
by a year; for the only country between 
Harper’s Ferry and northern Mississippi 
which at that time was penetrated by a 
railroad leading from North to South was 
the rugged region lying between Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta. Down that line of 
railroad, Sherman fought his way in 1864 ; 
and from Atlanta he proceeded on the 
march which cut the Confederacy in 
twain. Except upon that line of railroad 
the South proved impregnable to land 
assault from the northwest. 

Another vast geographical advantage 
which the South possessed at the begin- 
ning of the war disappeared in 1863. 
3y its control of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, the Southern Confederacy expected 
to compel the friendship, if not the ad- 
hesion, of the upper Mississippi states. 
The South believed that it held in its 
hand the key to the commerce of the in- 
terior of the Union, and an early act of 
the Confederate Congress declared the 
Mississippi open to the friends of the 
Confederacy. But the Erie Canal and 
the four lines of trans-Alleghany railways, 
the New York Central, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Central, and Baltimore & Ohio, united 
the West still more strongly to the East. 
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The northwestern states saw, aside from 
all moral questions connected with 
slavery, that the success of the Union 


meant that both the eastern and the 
southern highways would be opened ; 
while the success of the Confederacy 


meant that one or the other must be in 
the hands of a hostile power. Whatever 
the expectations of the South, the cap- 
ture of New Orleans in 1862, and of 
Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, not only dis- 
membered the Confederacy, but quieted 
the fears of the northern interior states. 
Thenceforward, as Lincoln wrote, “the 
Father of Waters rolled unvexed to the 
sea.” 

Another military advantage in the 
South was the sparseness of its popula- 
tion, and the fact that a great part of the 
theatre of war was untilled. Except in 
the Shenandoah Valley, to a less degree 
in Mississippi, the Federal armies could 
nowhere support themselves from the 
country until Sherman’s march to the 
sea in 1864. ‘They advanced through 
regions heavily wooded, and they ad- 
vanced into an enemy’s country. ‘The 
South had not only the advantages of 
situation, but of fighting in the midst of 
a friendly population and fighting on the 
inside lines. However unpractical the 
transportation system of the South, it was 
vastly easier to move troop, from Rich- 
mond to Atlanta than from Washington 
to the Mississippi. In a word, the thea- 
tre of the war was finally narrowed to the 
strip of territory between the western edge 
of the mountains and the sea. Within that 
strip a smaller number of troops could 
make head against a larger number; and 
in the later stages of the war two hun- 
dred thousand Confederate troops kept 
a million northern soldiers employed. 

All comparisons of area and even of 
geographical advantages are subordinate to 
the question of the economic resources of 
the two sections, — in men, in wealth, in 
courage, in military resources, and in 
means of communication. And here we 
reach that disadvantage of the South, to 
which its conquest must be chiefly attri- 
buted. We have, in the census of 1860, 
the means of exactly comparing the 
population of the two sections at the 
outbreak of the war. The 15  slave- 
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holding states had a population of 
12,315,373; the 17 northern free states, 
from Kansas to Maine, had a_ popula- 
tion of 18,441,017; that is, the popula- 
tion of the slave-holding region to the 
free region was about as two to three. 
The superiority of northern numbers 
was plainly entirely insufficient for carry- 
ing on a war of offence and of conquest. 
The proportion between the population 
of the free and of the slaveholding sec- 
tions had greatly changed since 1790. 
In that year the South had a population 
equal to the combined population of the 
Middle and New England states. In 
1830, the North had gained a million 
more than the South; in 1860, it had 
gained six millions more. The rapid 
growth of the North had been due in 
great part to immigration : of the 4,136,175 
foreign-born persons within the limits 
of the United States in 1860, only about 
three hundred thousand could be found in 
the slaveholding states outside the cities 
of St. Louis, Louisville, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans,—all cities connected as 
much with the West as with the South. 
In the North, the proportion of foreigners 
was twenty per cent. In the Confed- 
eracy, it was three percent. The changed 
importance of the two sections is shown 
in the census maps which illustrate the 
distribution of the population by degrees 
of density in 1790 and in 1860. It will 
be seen at once that almost all the areas 
of dense population are found north of 
the Ohio River, and of Maryland and 
Virginia. The loss of southern pre- 
dominance is shown by the fact that, in 
1790, of the seven states of the Union 
first in population, four were slave states ; 
in 1860, of the seven first states, but one 
was a slave state, and that was Missouri, 
which, in 1790, had been a wilderness and 
not within the limits of the United States. 
In fact, nothing can be more certain than 
that the Civil War was precipitated by the 
conviction of southern leaders that the 
North had such a growing advantage in 
population that each decade of delay 
made the South weaker in proportion. 

So far we have compared merely the 
population of the slave-holding and the 
free states. But the Southern Confed- 
eracy, at the very beginning, encountered 
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a fatal disappointment: it failed to 
carry with it four of the slave-holding 
states, Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, 
Kentucky, and a part of a fifth, West 
Virginia. These states, having a com- 
bined population of 3,600,000 people, 
never seceded, never furnished money for 
the Confederate cause, and the men who 
entered the Confederate army from those 
states were nearly offset by the moun- 
taineers from ‘Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, who entered the Union Army. 
The action of a few patriotic men like 
Holt of Kentucky, Fletcher of Missouri, 
and Brown of Maryland, and the prompt 
action of Butler and Frémont and Buell 
and Grant, in securing a military occupa- 
tion of those states, prevented them from 
throwing in their lot with the Confed- 
eracy. ‘The population of the eleven 
seceding states was 8,700,000: the pop- 
ulation of the twenty-one non-seceding 
states, from Kansas to Maine, was 21,- 
950,000. Instead of the odds of pop- 
ulation being three to two in favor of the 
North, they were thus made five to two. 
With proper military management, aided 
by a spirited support from the northern 
people, the defeat of the South was there- 
fore physically possible; indeed, defeat 
was likely. Nor was this the only advan- 
tage gained by the North, in its rela- 
tions with the border states in 1861. 
The theatre of war was thrust further 
south. ‘The possession of Kentucky and 
Missouri enabled the northern troops to 
block the entrance of the Tennessee and 
of the Missouri rivers; and the military 
occupation of the border states, which 
were justly assumed to be lukewarm in 
their support of the Union, made it pos- 


sible to return members of Congress 
from those states, who did not repre- 


sent their people ; thus was insured that 
compact majority in Congress which 
supported the President, pressed for- 
ward the war, urged through the con- 
stitutional amendments, and completed 
the process of reconstruction. When 
Virginia, on April, 1861, responded to 
the President’s call for troops with defi- 
ance, she did it because she understood, 
as Von Holst has well said, that she 
belonged either to hammer or anvil, and 
she preferred to strike rather than to 
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When the secession 
Missouri 


receive a_ blow. 
of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
was prevente:’, they did not remove 
the war from their borders; but their 
strength was lost to the weaker party, if 
not wholly transferred to the stronger. 

If the South were to win, then a nu- 
merical inferiority must be made up by a 
superiority of resources; but in wealth 
still more than in numbers the South had 
lagged behind. In the seceding states, 
56,000,000 acres of land were improved, 
and the total value of farm lands was 
$1,850,000,000. In the North and the 
border states the improved land was less 
than twice as great in area but its value 
was $4,800,000,000, or more than two and 
a half times as much. ‘Throughout the 
South, the tillage was primitive and rude 
and most of it was carried on by slave 
labor ; in the North, machinery and im- 
proved processes made it possible to raise 
a larger crop in proportion to the laborers 
employed. Manufactures of every kind 
were wofully deficient in the South. 
In a region including the enormous coal 
and iron beds of Alabama, and Georgia, 
one of the richest deposits on the face 
of the earth, there was but one large blast 
furnace and ten rail mills. ‘To manufac- 
ture its great staple, cotton, the South 
had but 150 factories, against more than 
goo in the North, and the value of the 
manufactured fabric of the South was but 
$8,000,000, in the total of $115,000,000. 
Of the 1260 woollen factories of the coun- 
try, 78 were in the South. The manu- 
facture of clothing, an essential industry 
when war is going on, employed, in 1860, 
less than 2,000 persons in the Southern 
states, and nearly 100,000 in the North. 
Of boots and shoes, the South furnished 
but three per cent of the product. Well 
did the Lynchburg Virginian say : 

“ Dependent upon Europe and the North for 
almost every yard of cloth, and every coat and 
boot and hat that we wear, for our axes, scythes, 
tubs, and buckets, in short, for everything except 
our bread and meat, it must occur to the South 
that if our relations with the North are ever sev- 
ered, —and how soon they may be none can 
know; may God forbid it long!—we should, in 
all the South, not be able to clothe ourselves; we 
could not fill our firesides, plough our fields, nor 
mow our meadows; in fact, we should be reduced 
to a state more abject than we are willing to look 
at even prospectively. And yet, all of these things 
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staring us in the face, we shut our eyes and go in 
blindfold.” 

The accumulated wealth of the two 
sections is hard to estimate. The real 
estate of the South was, in 1860, valued 
at under $2,000,000,000; that of the 
North at over $5,000,000,000. ‘The per- 
sonal estate of each was returned at 
about $2,500,000,000 ; but in the South 
that personalty consisted in great part of 
slaves, a form of riches which proved to 
have a singular aptitude for taking to it- 
self wings and flying away. Perhaps a 
better comparison of wealth is that of 
imports. In 1860 the South imported 
$31,000,000 worth of goods, and the 
North, $331,000,000 worth. 

In modern warfare, however, credit is 
often as valuable as property. Here 
again the South was from the first in the 
position of inferiority. At the beginning 
of the war, the South had a_ banking 
capital of $47,000,000; the North, of 
about $330,000,000. ‘The accumulation 
of specie and of stocks of goods in the 
South were probably not one-seventh of 
those in the North. ‘The very first at- 
tempts to raise money on any consider- 
able scale showed the weakness of the 
South. The taxes were rigorous and 
steadily increased, but the money with 
which to pay them did not exist ; and pro- 
vision for payment in kind was made 
at the very beginning. Cotton and food 
products were the usual legal-tender, but 
at one time the women of the South 
were called upon to subscribe their hair 
to be sold for the support of the govern- 
ment, and they responded in that spirit 
of heroic self-devotion which marked the 
southern women throughout the struggle. 
It is impossible to give the figures of the 
revenue or expenditure of the Confederate 
government after the first year of the war. 
It is probable that in no year did the 
government receive in taxes and loans 
the equivalent of $100,000,000 in green- 
back currency; while the North in the 
year 1865 raised in taxes, $322,000,000, 
and borrowed $1,472,000,000 a consid- 
erable part abroad. Of the debt of 
the Confederacy it is equally impossible 
to speak with accuracy. On one occa- 
sion the Secretary of the Confederate 
Treasury sent into Congress a report in 
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which he stated the outstanding debt. 
The next day the report was withdrawn 
because a trifling error in the total had 
been discovered. ‘The error was $400,- 
000,000 ; what the total must have been 
may be left to the imagination. It is 
enough to say that the resources of the 
country were drained for the support of 
the government, that paper money was 
floated until it would float no longer, 
until it was signed in baskets full by 
young ladies of good family in Richmond, 
until post-office clerks resigned because 
they could no longer live on nine thou- 
sand dollars a year. ‘The popular state 
of mind in regard to southern finances 
is well stated in a story related by a Con- 
federate officer. A raw-boned country- 
man was seen riding through the camp 
upona fine horse. An officer stopped him 
and offered him five hundred dollars for 
the horse. ‘ What,” said the man,’’ “ five 
hundred dollars for that horse? Five 
hundred dollars!” he repeated. “ Why, 
I paid a thousand dollars this morning 
for currying of him.” Mr. Eggleston re- 
lated that the highest price he ever saw 
paid was five hundred dollars for a pair of 
boots. After Lee’s surrender, when no 
amount of Confederate currency was of 
any value, and greenbacks were hard to 
obtain, a Virginia gentleman travelled a 
long distance with no other funds than 
a keg of molasses: for entertainment or 
ferriage, he simply opened the spigot and 
let a sufficient quantity flow to pay his bill. 
The poverty of the South, a poverty 
made more unendurable by the rigorous 
blockade, bore especially hard in the mat- 
ter of military supplies. ‘The one large 
iron works in the country, the Tredegar, 
was run night and day to supply inaterials. 
Arms, cannon, munitions could be im- 
ported in limited quantities by the block- 
ade runners; clothing came in the same 
way ; but medical supplies, hospital com- 
forts, even food, were often lacking. Ac- 
cording to a Confederate officer, great 
was the joy expressed in the army when, 
by a convenient obliquity of vision on the 
part of General Butler, who commanded 
the Union lines at that point, a cargo of 
Bermuda onions was brought through the 
Union lines and issued to Lee’s army. 
The North, on the other hand, was 
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supplied with all that a rich country 
could furnish, or that money could buy 
in foreign countries. No army in the 
history of the world was ever so well fed, 


probably no army was ever so well 
clothed, as that of the United States. 
No army has ever had such a well- 


organized and devoted corps of men and 
women to care for wounded and sick. 
And when we consider, as we must with 
a shudder, the sufferings of northern sol- 
diers in the southern prison pens, we must 
remember that, while the worst horrors 
of their confinement were’ caused by the 
deliberate neglect and brutality of those 
in charge of their camps, their coarse 
food and wretched clothing were often no 
worse than those of the southern troops 
in the front. 

Yet there were still, after the sur- 
render of Lee and Johnston, many thou- 
sands of men under arms, and a guerilla 
warfare would have’ been possible. 
The Mississippi was ploughed from its 
source to the sea by northern steamers, 
yet the troops of Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana had still managed to reach the 
main Confederate armies. Sherman made 
his magnificent march from Atlanta to the 
sea, and the country closed behind him 
unconquered and ungarrisoned. But the 
very magnitude of the efforts put forth by 
the South had convinced it that longer 
resistance was useless. ‘The true military 
reason for the collapse of the Confederacy 
is to be found, not so much in the fearful 
hammer-like blows of Thomas, Sherman, 
and Grant, as in the efforts of an unseen 
enemy, the ships of the blockading squad- 
rons. Never in the history of the world 
has a navy been called upon to perform 
such a difficult and almost impossible 
task as fell to the American navy. A 
coast-line of two thousand five hundred 
miles with more than thirty ports practi- 
cable for blockade runners, was so sealed 
up that the South was thrown upon its own 
resources. The struggle could not be 
prolonged, because the army could be 
neither fed nor supplied from the cotton 
bales. The wealth of the country went 
to waste because it could not be ex- 
changed for the foreign products essen- 
tial for the prosecution of the war. 

The limited military resources of the 
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South were made less available because 
of the lack of sufficient internal transpor- 
tation. ‘The water-ways, both on the 
rivers and to the eastward, were early 
occupied or blockaded by the North. 
Union troops could be shipped from New 
York to Hampton Roads, or to Florida, 
or to Mobile, or to New Orleans ; after 
the first months of the war no Confed- 
erate troops could be forwarded by sea. 
The country therefore was thrown upon 
its railroads. ‘These roads were few, im- 
properly built, as had been the case also 
in the North, and they steadily deteri- 
orated. When the rails wore out new 
ones could at last no longer be provided ; 
when locomotives broke down, unless a 
northern prisoner consented to repair 
them, there were no mechanics at hand. 
Important links, necessary to complete 
the connection between the Southwest 
and the Coast were never built. The 
raids and the long marches at the end of 
the war so completed the ruin of the 
railroads that there was practically noth- 
ing left of them but the road beds. And 
thus the Confederates, who in the first 
battle of Bull Run were the first com- 
batants in history to reinforce an army 
over a railroad, were at the end often 
reduced to the southern “dirt roads,” 
than which no highway can be worse ; 
and at the same time they saw their old 
railroads repaired and mended _ by north- 
ern mechanics under the protection of 
northern troops, and bringing northern 
armies down to complete their conquest. 

A venerable though scarcely reverent 
proverb assures us that God is on the side 
of the strongest battalions. ‘The battalions 
of the North, as we have seen, were 
stronger than those of the South in num- 
bers, in resources, in military supplies, 
and in means of communication. ‘The 
northern people excelled in organization, 
were little, if at all, inferior in military 
aptitude, and they were free from the 
weakening influence of slavery. If the 
forces of the two sections were all drawn 
out and employed, and if they were left 
to fight their battles alone, the North 
must therefore in the end be victorious. 
Moreover, the North had such a large 
surplus of strength and resources that it 
might do less than its utmost and still 
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overpower the South. The North never 
put forth quite its full strength. ‘The 
border states were throughout the war 
occupied as advanced posts ; troops were 
raised in them, but the people were never 
completely trusted ; when after 1864, it 
was seen that slavery was to be destroyed 
everywhere, and that the compensation 
to their slaves once refused by the border 
states, would not again be offered, those 
states continued a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. Throughout the 
Union, indeed, there was opposition to 
the war or to the manner in which it was 
carried on. As wise and self-sustained 
a President as Lincoln felt unable to 
withstand the pressure to appoint officers 
for political rather than for military rea- 
sons. 

The war period was a time of great 
commercial and economic development. 
Farms were being taken up in the West. 
From 1861 to 1865, 4,700,000 acres of 
the public domain passed from the owner- 
ship of the government to that of settlers. 
The railroads increased from 31,286 
miles to 35,085 miles, or one-eighth, 
during the four years of war. 

Imports, which in all the United 
States, including the seceding states, had 
been in 1860, 362 millions, in 1864 
were 329 millions for the loyal states 
alone. ‘The country presented the strik- 
ing spectacle of a nation advancing from 
year to year in wealth and population, 
while fighting an expensive and bloody 
war. The total number of enlistments 
and re-enlistments in the North and bor- 
der states during the four years of the 
war, is stated at 2,859,132, out of a total 
population of 22,000,000, and a popula- 
tion of men between eighteen and forty- 
five of 4,470,000. ‘The greatest number 
under arms at one time was 1,000,516, 
May 1, 1865. ‘The enlistments in the 
South during the same period, were pos- 
sibly 1,200,000 of the total population. 
Both sections put forth all the effort and 
sent forward all the men that the country 
could be induced to furnish; but the 
power which stood upon the defensive, 
was able to call forth, to repel invaders, 
and to secure independence, a degree 
of sacrifice which no offensive war could 
have commanded. 
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From the middle of 1862, the north- 
ern troops were constantly pressing upon 
the South, and occupying one belt of 
territory after another. ‘The result was a 
loss of a considerable portion of the 
troops who might have been raised out 
of the conquered regions. As the ne- 
cessity for raising men grew, the circle 
out of which those men could be raised, 
narrowed ; and as hope died out, men 
deserted by thousands, until in the last 
despairing days of the Confederacy, 
President Davis and General Lee agreed 
that the last possibility of success was in 
arming the negroes, and a company of 
black convicts from the Richmond jails 
was actually organized. 

In the struggle between two powers, in 
which one had such a superiority of num- 
bers and of resources, there was but one 
thing which could give the South any hope. 
If the people were superior in organiza- 
tion, in intelligence, in military aptitude, 
in moral qualities, they might still stand 
out against the overwhelming odds, and 
might secure their independence. Many 
things in the political and social organi- 
zation of the South adapted it for war. 
In the first place the South had, or sup- 
posed it had, able leaders, both civil and 
military. Jefferson Davis, who was al- 
most without opposition to be president 
of the Confederacy, was a man of both 
civil and military experience. As Secre- 
tary of War, under President Pierce, he 
had been an excellent official ; as a grad- 
uate of West Point and an officer, he had 
seen active service in the Mexican War. 
He believed with some reason, that he 
had distinct military genius. In fact, it 
is related on confederate authority that 
Mrs. Davis once remarked of him that 
“Jeff had but two faults; he preferred 
West Point graduates and his first wife’s 
relations.” General Braxton Bragg, who 
was defeated by Sherman at Mission 
Ridge, was one of the first wife’s rela- 
tions. Davis was believed in the South 
and abroad to be a statesman of ability 
and of force. This reputation he was 
unable to justify, because he was continu- 
ally called upon to strain the powers 
of government to their utmost limit, and 
perhaps a little farther. When disasters 
came showering upon the Confederacy, 
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there was a natural tendency to hold 
some one person responsible, and there 
was an organized opposition against 
Davis, —represented by Pollard, who has 
done so much through his “ Lost Cause ”’ 
to tincture the popular impression of 
the Confederacy during the Civil War. 
Stephens, as vice-president, and thus as 
removed from the active control of af- 
fairs, represented what would have been 
called before the war a State Rights 
tendency. ‘The other civil leaders, with 
a few exceptions, showed a singular in- 
competency. It was remarked that the 
Confederate Congress was a place for 
men to lose the reputation which they 
had previously acquired in Washington. 
President Davis’s cabinet was made up 
in great part of feeble or incapable men. 
One Secretary of War, Mr. Sedden, ex- 
cited great dissatisfaction because it was 
found that he had fixed an official price 
of forty dollars per bushel for wheat, and 
then had sold his own wheat to the gov- 
ernment at that enhanced price. In 
the subordinate departments of govern- 
ment, incapacity was almost the rule. 
The commercial training of the North 
had raised up a race of capable young 
men accustomed to business affairs. In 
every regiment there could be found 
among the private soldiers men who 
wrote good hands and could keep books, 
and who were drawn into the adjutant’s 
and commissariat’s departments. In the 
South it was difficult to find men capable 
of understanding or of keeping accounts, 
and throughout the war the commissariat 
was the most hopelessly deficient of all 
the military departments. The result 
was a waste of resource and effort. In 
the book called the ‘ Rebel War Clerk’s 
Diary”’ and in George Cary Eggleston’s 
“Rebel’s Recollections,’ are recorded 
many entertaining and pathetic incidents. 


Here is an example of the lack of 
organization and business system. ‘There 
was established in Richmond a vexa- 


tious system of passports, applying as 
well to civilians as to soldiers. It was so 
administered as to cause delay and ex- 
pense to persons passing through the city 
on business for the government, but to 
afford no obstacle to spies and _ illicit 
traders. Inquiry was finally made as to 
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the authority under which this system 
came to be established, and when run to 
earth it appeared that a secretary no 
longer in office had given an order, which 
he had not ventured to commit to writing. 

“From the beginning to the end of the 
war,” says an officer, “the commissariat 
was just sufficiently well-managed to keep 
the troops in a state of semi-starvation. 
On one occasion the company of artil- 
lery to which I was attached, lived for 
thirteen days in winter quarters on a 
daily dole of half a pint of cornmeal 
per man, while food in abundance was 
stored within five miles of its camp—a 
railroad uniting the two places, and the 
wagons of the battery being idle all the 
time.” Nevertheless, with all the de- 
fects of organization, the leaders under- 
stood their people, and they were able to 
call to their assistance all the military and 
intellectual strength of the country. On 
the other hand, the political system of 
the South had accustomed the people to 
pay a deference to leaders unusual in the 
North. The distinction of classes was 
such that a rough but efficient military 
discipline was _ possible. 3etween the 
civil and military leaders there existed a 
far greater degree of harmony than in the 
North. It was notorious that President 
Davis disliked General Joe Johnston ; 
but, on the other hand, from 1862 
to 1865, while the Army of the Potomac 
fought under eight different commanders, 
the Southern Army of Virginia never 
was removed from the command of 
Robert E. Lee. 

It is a remarkable fact that the South- 
ern Confederacy, formed as a_ protest 
against the alleged centralizing tendencies 
ot the United States government, suffered 
a greater degree of cencralization than its 
rival in Washington. ‘The conscription 
of troops was carried to such a degree 
that Governor Brown of Georgia refused 
in set terms to permit the Confederate 
recruiting officers to exercise their func- 
tions within his state. In December, 
1862, was made a /vé en masse of the 
able-bodied male population between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five. The 
familiar fact that since the Civil War, men 
connected with the Confederate army 
have been preferred in the elections in 
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the South is due not so much to a wish to 
show them honor, as to the fact that 
almost every man of any force of char- 
acter was compelled by public sentiment 
to enter the army. One reason for the 
concentration of power in the Con- 
federacy was that the supreme court, 
which was to have formed a department 
of the government, was never organized. 
There was, therefore, no legal check upon 
the Congress or the President. What- 
ever the Confederacy contained in money, 
in men, in supplies, in food, could be 
brought into the service of the govern- 
ment. 

The internal workings of the Con- 
federate government were by no means 


smooth. Almost from the beginning 
there was in Congress an_ organized 


opposition to President Davis. As that 
body sat usually in secret session, the de- 
tails of the attacks upon the President 
and his policy have not been made pub- 
lic. But the following extract from 
Pollard’s “ Lost Cause,”’ the work of an 
editor of the Richmond ZL.xaminer, shows 
the spirit of his opponents, about the 
end of the war: 

“The influence of President Davjs was almost 
entirely gone, and... . the party which sup- 
ported him was scarcely anything more than that 
train of followers which always fawns on power 
and lives on patronage .... all the public 
measures of Mr. Davis’s administration had come 
to be wrecks . . . . it was no longer possible to 
dispute the question of maladministration.” 

A recent examination of the journals, 
however, shows that President Davis in 
his four years of service vetoed thirty- 
eight bills, of which but one, an unim- 
portant measure for the forwarding of 
newspapers to the soldiers without pay- 
ment of postage, was passed over the 
veto. During the same period of four 
years, President Lincoln vetoed but three 
bills. 

The relations between the Confederate 
government and the states were closer 
than between the United States and its 
members. Almost the only case of con- 
flict between the Confederate and the 
state authorities is the refusal of Governor 
Brown to permit conscription in Georgia. 
There are, however, two other interesting 
instances of local opposition to Con- 
federate authorities. Resolutions were 
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adopted in November, 1861, by the peo- 
ple of Winston County, Alabama, setting 
forth the fact that 515 Union men were 
still to be found in that county against 
128 “secessionists and legal voters,” of 
whom 70 were in the Confederate army. 
The Unionists still refused to assist the 
Confederacy, and were organized in 
military companies. A much more amus- 
ing case is that of Jones County, Missis- 
sippi. The 3,300 people of this county 
became tired of the burdens of the Civil 
War, and by a convention held in 1862 
formally seceded from the state and Con- 
federacy : 

** Whereas the State of Mississippi, for reasons 
which appear justifiable, has seen fit to withdraw 
from the Federal Union, and whereas we, the 
citizens of Jones County, claim the same right, 
thinking our grievances are sufficient by reason 
of an unjust law passed by the Confederate States 
of America, forcing us to go to distant parts, etc., 
etc. Therefore, be it resolved, that we sever the 
union heretofore existing between Jones County 
and the State of Mississippi, and proclaim our 
Independence of the said State, and of the Con- 
federate States of America — and we solemnly call 
upon Almighty God to witness and the 
act.” 


bless 


A resolution offering their alliance to 
the United States was not adopted. ‘The 
sovereign nation of Jones County with its 
president, cabinet, Congress, code of 
laws, and conscription and confiscation 
acts — nailed to trees, since there was no 
newspaper in the commonwealth — was 
able for some time to maintain itself in 
the midst of the swamps against the 
troops sent to subdue it. Finally, by the 
aid of field guns the infant common- 
wealth was overcome and the authority 
of the Confederacy was restored. ‘The 
swift and ruthless exercise of military 
powers, wherever the Confederacy had 
authority, is in striking contrast with the 
halting military relations between the 
United States of America and the states 
composing it. Among the northern states 
there were always unsettled questions of 
the supply of troops and of the appor- 
tionment of quotas. 

As a military agent, then, the southern 
Confederacy was decidedly superior to 
the Union; and this superiority was due 
in part toa habit of deference and obedi- 
ence to command uncommon to the North, 
in part to the fact that the President him- 
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self was a military man, in part to the 
arbitrary character of the government, in 
part to the personal character and the 
permanence of the military commanders. 

‘This advantage was to a large degree 
offset by an inferior intelligence of the rank 
and file of the Confederate armies. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer, in the title of one of his 
books, “The ‘Thinking Bayonet,” suggests 
the essential of good military service. In 
the ruder warfare of ancient and medizval 
times, the strength of an army was the 
sum of the physical strength of its mem- 


bers; since the introduction of long- 
range weapons, the efficiency of the 


soldier depends not upon his ability to 
wield a two-handed sword, but upon his 
ability to march, to bear hardship, and to 
keep cool. Intelligent troops have, there- 
fore, a fundamental advantage over the 
less intelligent, and in this respect the 
South was from the beginning handi- 
capped. Here, agiin, we have in the 
secession of 1860, ground for interesting 
comparisons. ‘lhe highest classes in the 
jouth, and particularly the military officers, 
were well educated. Jefferson in 1820 
had complained that “ Harvard will still 
prime it over us with her twenty pro- 
fessors ;’’ while Princeton was half Vir- 
ginian, and five hundred young men were 
“at college in the North imbibing prin- 
ciples contrary to those of their own 
country.” ‘The sending of southern 
young men of wealth to northern colleges 
continued ; but the population from which 
the rank and file of the Confederate army 
was taken was ignorant, anda large number 
were illiterate. Of the 2,500,000 white 
persons above the age of twenty in the 
South in 1860, 412,256 could neither 
read nor write. Of 3,100 newspapers 
and periodicals published in 1861, the 
South had but 703. Nor was the de- 
ficiency in book education atoned for by 
a larger experience of life. ‘The south- 
ern soldiers had most of them spent their 
lives within a radius of a few miles. 
They were unaccustomed to variety, un- 
able to endure violent changes. It isa 
striking fact, attested upon the most 
trustworthy statistics, that the percentage 
of southern prisoners who died in the 
well-conducted northern prison of Elmira, 
was greater than the percentage of north- 


ern prisoners who died in Andersonville. 
The reason for this difference, as stated 
by surgeons who saw northern and southern 
men in the same hospital wards, is simply 
that the southern men lacked the endu- 
rance possessed by men more accustomed 
to change. One such surgeon is accus- 
tomed to say that no men habitually fed 
on corn bread could compete with men 
habitually fed on wheat. Differences of 
diet, of habit, of climate, had tended to 
make out of the South a race easily in- 
cited to the fiercest of rapid effort, but 
which was less able to bear continuous 
fighting and hardship. 

The southern leaders were of course 
aware of the fact that their followers 
lacked education, but they believed that 
they possessed a superior military apti- 
tude. At the beginning of the contest, 
the South was able more quickly to raise 
and to discipline because the 
number of men accustomed to handle 
the gun was larger. ‘The troops for the 
Mexican War had been raised in consid- 
erable part in the South, and the disci- 
pline and experience of that contest were 
therefore gained chiefly by the Confed- 
eracy. In officers the South was as rich 
as the North, because the West Point 
cadetships had been held almost in equal 
number from the two sections, and the 
southerners who held them had been 
more likely to continue in military service, 
and to gain promotion. When the Civil 
War broke out, a large number of those 
officers surrendered the posts which they 
commanded to the authorities of the 
Southern Confederacy. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, in command of the post of San 
Francisco, sternly put aside all sugges- 
tions that he should follow their example, 
placed the post in the hands of an officer 
appointed to succeed him, and then re- 
signed his command and entered the 
Confederate service. 

The confidence of the officers in their 
material was on the whole justified. An 
accurate comparison between the north- 
ern and southern volunteers is almost 
impossible, because their conditions were 
never equalized. Clothe the northern 
soldier in the ragged butternut uniform, 
feed him on irregular and insufficient 
rations, scantily provide him with tents and 


troops, 
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cooking utensils, and then call upon him to 
face the southern soldier, well clothed, 
well housed, well fed, and followed by a 
beneficent sanitary commission, — and 
though the northern soldier under such 
conditions would have fought well, he 
could not have fought better than his 
southern rivals. All military authorities 
unite in their praise of that ill-uniformed 
and motley army cheerfully following 
“Uncle Robert” through the year 1864, 
in a campaign which they themselves be- 
lieved to be hopeless. More active troops 
than Stonewall Jackson’s foot cavalry never 
surprised an enemy by their capacity to 
be in two distant places on the same day. 
Braver and more determined hearts never 
beat beneath a uniform than those in 
Pickett’s division in the awful charge upon 
the Union lines at Gettysburg. What 
men could do with insufficient food and 
material of war, the southern troops ac- 
complished. 

In one branch of the service the Con- 
federates were, until well into the war, de- 
cidedly superior. Accustomedas the men 
of the South were to the saddle, their cav- 
alry was much more efficient until northern 
commanders like Wilson and Sheridan 
learned the southern tactics ‘from their 
opponents. ‘The light cavalry, the eyes 
of the army, which made bold dashes 
into the Federal territory, cut the com- 
munications of the Federal armies, and 
threatened cities far removed from the 
front, — that light cavalry was at last suc- 
cessfully imitated and repelled by Sheri- 
dan. 

In considering the population of the 
Confederate states as compared with that 
of the northern states, we saw that it 
was as about 9,000,000 to about 22,000,- 
ooo. In that estimate we took no ac- 
count of the fact that of the able-bodied 
southerners more than one-third could 
not be accepted as soldiers. In the se- 
ceding states there were, in 1860, 3,511,- 
110 slaves, and 432,586 free colored per- 
sons, making a total of 3,943,696 negroes. 
This leaves 5,447,219 white persons of 
whom 1,064,193 were of military age, 
to carry on a struggle with 18,825,275 
white persons in the North to whom 
it is fair to add 2,650,243 in the border 
states — thus including a military popula- 
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The men of 
South now know, as the men of 
the North came to understand late in 
the war, and as foreign observers like 
Cairnes had shown almost before the war 
began, that the real contest of the strife 
was for the perpetuation or the destruc- 
tion of slavery ; yet from the moment the 
first shot was fired from Fort Sumter, to 
the surrender of the last command in 
1865, that slavery for which the South 
was half unconsciously fighting was itself 
undermining and destroying the Confed- 
eracy. There were many points of difference 
between the North and South, there were 
many mutual accusations of aggression and 
of bad faith. They all, however, came 
down to the simple undeniable truth that 
the North was opposed to slavery and meant 
to put an end to it, wherever it could be 
reached ; that the South accepted slavery 
as an inevitable institution, and would 
permit no interference, direct or indirect. 
But for slavery, the question of secession 
and the right of secession could not have 
come up; but for slavery there could 
have been no disposition to fire on Fort 
Sumter and no necessity to defend it; 
but for slavery the two sections might 
have lived on with reasonable peace and 
good feeling. When the war was once 
begun, the northern people realized, not 
that slavery could be destroyed by war, 
but that the war could be ended by de- 
stroying slavery. From the time of the 
President’s preliminary proclamation in 
September, 1862, it was evident that 
slavery could be retained only by the 
success of the South. For slavery as 
well as independence, the South was fight- 
ing; and slavery weakened every blow 
that was struck and every arm that struck 
a blow. ‘To be sure, the South was able 
to enlist almost the whole able-bodied 
white population, because there was a 
population of slaves to till the fields and 
perform necessary service. ‘The slaves 
assisted to construct fortifications and 
were useful as body servants in cam- 
paigns; but to put muskets into their 
hands meant practically that they must 
be freed. The contingency of slave in- 
surrections the southern leaders did not 
fear, and the event proved the justice of 
their confidence in the African race. As 
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a southern speaker has said, “A single 
brand flung into our houses would have 
caused our armies to be dissolved, — and 
not one was flung.” There appears to 
have been no case of a serious slave rising 
in any part of the South from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Civil War. But 
the slaves proved in other ways a dis- 
tinct source of weakness. | Wherever 
it was possible, and sometimes in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, they 
gave information to the Union troops. 
They were our friends, and almost our 
only friends, in a region of the enemy. 
And although the slaves refused to rise, 
they had no conscientious scruples against 
running away. From the very beginning 
of the Civil War, therefore, our com- 
manders suffered the embarrassing pres- 
ence in camp of refugees, not only from 
the inside of the hostile lines, but from 
the loyal residents of the border states. 
To return them meant to give additional 
means to our enemies; to retain them 
was an offence to our southern friends. 
It was the service of an American gen- 
eral, whom nature has endowed with more 
wit than consistency, to dub this unfortu- 
nate class “ contraband of war.” After a 
very few months, fugitives were no longer 
returned either to enemies or friends ; 
and almost every black throughout the 
South knew that should he once reach 
the Union lines he was practically free. 
Out of the embarrassment of the presence 
of these people, who had to be employed 
and often to be fed at government ex- 
pense, there sprang a measure which en- 
abled the North in 1863-65 to preserve 
that superiority of force which was nec- 
essary in order to fight the war to the 
end. Of these black refugees there were 
enlisted as soldiers no less than 186,097 
troops. ‘They replaced northern troops 
in girrison duty, they fought beside them 
in the field, and when the United States 
government hesitated to squeeze out of 
reluctant states the additional number of 
men necessary for the reinforcement of 
its armies, those men were found among 
the slaves of the Southern planters. 

In still another sense slavery was the 
cause of the military defeat of the South. 
We have already seen that the population 
of the North had received large acces- 
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sions through immigration. ‘Those ac- 
cessions were denied to the South chiefly 
because of slavery. The total number of 
foreigners found in the eleven seceding 
states in 1860 was about 233,000, of 
whom one-fourth were in New Orleans. 
The man who crossed the ocean to find 
more favorable conditions of life was not 
likely to choose a settlement in a part of 
the country in which labor was considered 
the mark of an inferior. Still more were 
the material wealth and military resources 
of the South diminished by slavery. ‘The 
land was not less fertile, but as we have 
seen, while the population of the slave 
states in 1869 was two-thirds that of the 
other states, their land was worth but 
one-third as much as that of the free 
states; and the methods of agriculture 
which impoverished the Southern lands 
and prevented tneir development grew 
out of slavery. The staple cotton crop 
was not cultivated merely because it was 
easily sold. It was cultivated because it was 
profitable to raise it by large gangs of ig- 
norant men. Manufactures were ignored, 
not because southerners did not appreciate 
their importance, but because is was im- 
possible to carry them on efficiently or 
profitably with slave labor. ‘The imports 
of the country were small, not merely 
because it was poor, but because so large 
a portion of the population was legally 
disqualified from buying anything for it- 
self. ‘The accumulations of capital were 
small because the system of slave labor 
failed to encourage the savings and the 
investments which made the wealth of 
the North. ‘The inefficient management 
of the financial affairs of the Confederacy 
was due in great part to the want of 
training in business habits, a_ result 
of the primitive methods of agriculture 
and of transit. The inability to keep up 
the railroads and to deal with sudden 
emergencies in time of war, the inferi- 
ority in bridge-building and in ship- 
building, — all these were due in great 
part, to the fact that the South had 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century deliberately chosen a system of 


slavery, while the neighboring _ states 
had deliberately chosen a system of 
freedom. 


It is the favorite theory of political 
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writers that there was in 1860 a distinct 
difference between northern and south- 
ern character, arising out of the fact that 
the dominant element in the North was 
descended from the Puritan, and in the 
South was descended from the Cavalier. 
It is now established that no such differ- 
ence of origin can be proven. ‘The Vir- 
ginian and the Maryland planters, the 
New Jersey Quakers, and the Connecticut 
and Massachusetts settlers sprang from 
the same class in England. ‘The elements 
chiefly represented in all the colonies at 
the time of their foundation were the in- 
telligent yeomanry and small landowners. 
The aristocracy of which the South 
boasted so much was not descended from 
the younger or the older sons of English 
men of rank ; it was made up of the sons 
and grandsons and great-grandsons of 
those planters who were the first by their 
shrewdness and energy to acquire large 
landed estates. The climate had brought 
about some changes, and in the South 
there had been developed a class of 
small landowners, the so-called poor 
whites, who had but little improved 
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during the century previous to the Civil 


War. ‘The original bases of the white 
population were, however, the same. 
The great and fundamental difference 


between the sections was that in one of 
them the presence of a dependent race, 
and still more the existence of human 
slavery, had affected the social and the 
economic life of the people; that the 
productive energies of the North were 
employed, while those of the South were 
dormant. ‘The iron, the coal, the lumber, 
and the grain of the North were drawn 
out by the intelligent combination of the 
labor of the whole people ; while in the 
South they remained undeveloped, because 
it seemed to the commercial interest of 
the larger landowners to perpetuate a 
system of agriculture founded on African 
slavery. For this mistake, for this pref- 
erence for a system which had _ been 
abandoned by all other nations of the 
Teutonic race, the South paid a fearful 
penalty in the Civil War. Slavery had 
enfeebled the defenders of slavery, and 
they and the institution which they strove 
to protect fell together 
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By Ellen Elizabeth Fil. 


AR out, an ancient wreck, the seamen tell, 
Pushes its swart ribs through the sullen sand: 
Gently the waves creep up and down the strand, 
Leaving quaint broideries of weed and shell 
To deck the battered sides they know so well— 
Crooning a melody of merry sound, 
Like children, playing on some grass-grown mound, 
Forgetful that their song should be a knell. 


3ut when the fierce November wind is high, 
Strange cries are heard of helpless souls afraid, 
And groanings of a good ship loath to die ; 
And the dark waves, in grief too long delayed, 
Dash their white foam-drifts wild and shudderingly, 
Restless to hide the ruin they have made. 
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HE evolution of a city is not alto- 
gether determined by natural selec- 
tion. Human selection has some- 

thing to do with it. But nature has her 
word to say in the matter, and there are 
notable instances of arrested development 
in towns and villages which lacked nothing 
that human wit and intention could give 
them. Inthat suggestive book by Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., entitled “The Dead ‘Towns 
of Georgia,” we read of settlements that 
seemed at the start to have all the “ prom- 
ise and potency” of civil greatness in 
them. But they never came to full stature 
as cities. Frederica, that darling plant of 
Oglethorpe,on St. Simon’s Island, perished 
with the cessation of the military neces- 
sity which created it; and in spite of 
salubrious climate, fertile soil, hardy Scotch 
settlers, and a resolute founder, it proved 
no “continuing city.’’ Sunbury, the 
planting of the winnowed colony from 
New England, grew only to perish in its 
youth. Its ruins are its monument. 


Evidently, therefore, it is not wholly of 
the wit or will of man that cities start 
and grow and flourish. There must be 
a concert of action between nature and 
man, or the city is not forthcoming. 
Atlanta has had this concert of action. 
Her site is as fortunate as her settlement. 
Located on a spur of the Blue Ridge, 
where the great ranges of the Alleghany 
system of mountains converge and radiate 
again in ridges of moderate height, suita- 
ble for cultivation and residence, the 
city is the natural centre of the vast hill 
country. It is also near the source of the 
rivers that flow into the Atlantic on the 
one side and the Gulf of Mexico on 
the other. The confluence of the hills, 
the effluence of the streams,— Atlanta has 
a natural calling to be a great distributing 
centre. In 1845, John C. Calhoun fore- 
saw and predicted its commercial im- 
portance, showing how all the railroads 
begun or projected at that time neces- 
sarily united at this point. His pre- 
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diction is fulfilled. Already eight great 
railroad lines centre here: the Central, 
the Georgia, the Richmond and Danville, 
the Atlanta and West Point and Western 
of Alabama, the Atlanta and Florida, the 
Georgia Pacific, the Western and Atlan- 
tic, and the East ‘Tennessee, Virginia, and 
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multiplying. Dairy farms are finding 
profitable returns for the capital and 
labor bestowed upon them. But the 


growing proportions of Atlanta are push- 
ing the farms farther and farther into the 
country. Lands which command twenty 
dollars a front foot, although situated two 








Railway Station 


The Marietta and North Geor- 
gia, and the Georgia, Carolina, and 
Northern are nearly built, and on their 
completion Atlanta will have ten trunk- 
lines. Over these roads the raw mate- 
rials needed in numberless manufactures 
may be easily and cheaply transported, 
and the manufactured product may as. 
easily seek and find its market. The 
productiveness of the soil in every direc- 
tion and at convenient distances around 
the city seems only limited by the intel- 
ligence with which it cultivated. 
Whatever grows at all, grows luxuriantly 


Georgia. 


IS 


there; and nothing but skilful agricul- 
ture seems needed to produce abun- 
dant and varied harvests. Already the 


demands of a large city are creating 
their own supply. Market gardens are 


Atlanta 

or three miles from the centre of 
city, cannot be kept for farming. ‘The 
introduction of electric railways and 
the extension of rapid transit into the 
suburbs have opened to residents a 
large extent of hitherto unoccupied terri 
tory. Many charming rural precincts are 
already laid out and fast building up, 
thanks to the enterprise of land com 
panies, metropolitan railroad companies, 
and an overflowing population. Inman 
Park, Edgewood, Copenhill, are all attrac 
tive and growing suburbs. West End is 
really a suburb of Atlanta, although inde 
pendent in its municipal government. Its 
citizens are engaged in business in At 
lanta and should be counted among its 
population. 

The infancy, youth, and maturity of the 


the 
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city are associated with the three names it 
has borne: ‘Terminus, Marthasville, and 
Atlanta. As the eastern end of the West- 
ern and Atlantic railroad, it was first called 
Terminus, and for several years the name 
expressed all that was significant in the 
place. In 1836, the little log cabin of Mr. 
Hardy Ivy was the one house in or near it. 
In 1839, Mr. John Thrasher, with an old 
woman and her daughter, were the only 
inhabitants. So slow was the growth of 
the infant city, that in 1842 there were not 
more than three or four families in it, 
and Mr. Thrasher was at the close of that 
year in apparent despair of its progress. 
However, three eventful things happened 
in the year: the first two-story building 
was erected, the first steam-engine was 
brought to the town, and the first land 
sale was made at public auction. In 1843, 
the people secured a corporate name and 
charter from the legislature, and Termi- 
nus became Marthasville, so named in 
honor of a daughter of ex-Governor 
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Lumpkin. ‘The first factory, an old tread 
saw-mil!l; the first newspaper, the Lwmi- 
nary ; the first through train from Augusta 
to Marthasville ; the first schoolhouse and 
church, both in one,— distinguish the years 
44 and ’45 ; and in ’46 the first important 
mass-meeting was held in celebration of 
the completion of the Macon and West- 
ern road. Three more newspapers 
showed that the village had reached the 
talkative age. ‘They helped develop the 
ambition for greater things ; and, in 1847,a 
charter was sought and obtained for the 
city of Atlanta. ‘The first city election 
occurred on January 29, 1848. And 
now the growing period is fairly reached, 
and henceforward there is only progress 
in numbers and enterprise to chronicle. 
Of course the city had to pass through 
its ugly age, when impulse had to learn 
obedience, and passion yield to principle. 
There was the usual struggle between the 
orderly and disorderly element. But in 
1851, under the mayoralty of Jonathan 
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Norcross, the supremacy of municipal 
authority was vigorously asserted and 
maintained. From this time onward, 
until the disasters of the Civil War, At- 
lanta pursued its course like a well-fed 
river, increasing as it ran. And since 
the destruction of 1864, the wonderful 
renewal and advance of the city have 
made its calamity seem like a waterfall in 
the river, which is the concentration and 
demonstration of its power rather than its 
ruin. Already, in 1861, the population 
was about 13,000, and the growth in busi- 
ness had kept pace with the increase of 
population. Despite the departure of 
many of its leading citizens, caused by 
the claims of war, there was a steady in- 
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the city followed close upon its depopu- 
lation. Lessthan three hundred houses out 
of three or four thousand were spared. 
Hardly one stone was left upon another 
in the business centre, except in a few 
cases of peculiar deliverance; and the 
refugees who returned to the site of their 
old city found before them a task of 
restoration even greater than the original 
upbuilding had been. 

With the same patience and resolution 
and energy of recuperation which have 
shown themselves in so many parts of 
the South within the last twenty-five 
years, these returned exiles rebuilt their 
Jerusalem, working like their Hebrew 
prototypes, with the trowel in one hand 


Pryor Street. 


crease of its people, owing to the new 
enterprises and industries which were 
created by the war. In 1864, nearly 
twenty thousand people cailed Atlanta 
their home. In September of that fatal 
year the cruel necessities of war made 
them all homeless. The destruction of 


and the sword in the other. Within a 
year after its reoccupation by its citizens, 
its chief business street had put itself in 
thorough repair, and handsome _ blocks 
and two new hotels gave the city some of 
its old-time attractiveness. 

Of the military era there is little need 
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to write. The story is known of all men. 
American constancy and valor were no- 
where displayed more conspicuously than 
in the battles around Atlanta. So bravely 
were the battles fought on both sides that 
the glory of the victory was only rivalled 
by the honor of the defeat. In number 
IX. of the “Campaigns of the Civil War,” 
Major-General Jacob ID. Cox has given 
an account of the taking of Atlanta, 
which has been accepted on both sides 
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as fair and true. His closing reflection 
upon the dreadful but inevitable conflict 
of which these battles were a part, we 
gladly repeat as our own: — 

“When the struggle is over, and the 
fearful spectacle of suffering and bereave- 
ment is forced upon us, when we must 
reckon the cost by the unnumbered graves 


and the almost incalculable destruction of 


wealth,— the only comfort or consolation 
which can be found must be the conviction 
that the cause was so holy a one as to 
be worth the sacrifice. The men never 
doubted this who fought under Sherman. 
Their opponents, too, were worthy of 
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them ; for they also had persuaded them- 
selves that they fought for independence 
and liberty. Brothers of a common stock, 
of equal courage and tenacity, animated 
by conviction, which they passionately 
held, they did on both sides all that it was 
possible for soldiers to do, fighting their 
way to mutual respect, which is the solid 
foundation for a renewal of more than 
the old regard and affection.” 

We have seen how quickly its former 
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residents returned to Atlanta after its 
evacuation by the Federal troops, and how 
resolutely and successfully they set to 
work to restore it. Like a field cleared 
by fire of its old grass, the city put forth 
fresh life. Its thrift and prosperity have 
steadily increased from that day to this, 
until in the lawful pride of a solid estab- 
lishment, worked for and attained by 
superior energy and public spirit, Atlanta 
smiles at its days of small things and finds 
nothing impossible in its visions of a bril- 
liant future. Why should it doubt con- 
cerning its future? The past, if it were 
not already accomplished, would seem as 
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incredible as the brightest anticipations 
to-day. The same causes which have 
combined to make her present prosperity 
are at work still, only augmented by new 
railroads, new industries, new people, and 
new ideas. ‘The talents committed to her 
charge have become ten talents more. 





they seem to adopt the city and to be 
adopted by it, without wholly losing their 
native characteristics. It would be prem- 
ature to announce or to expect the inte- 
gration of these varied people, in one 
common and distinguishable type. ‘That 
is yet to come. Meantime, the process is 
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The energetic people who planted and re- 
planted the city have drawn to their com- 
pany, by natural affinity, enterprising men 
from all parts of the Union; and to-day 
Atlanta holds a variety of population in 
stable equilibrium, which makes it truly 
metropolitan in the country, if not strictly 
cosmopolitan. Natives of all the states 
are here, and what is more satisfactory, 


going on and it is most interesting. To 
one accustomed to the slow and cautious 
methods of older cities, the stir and au- 
dacity of Atlanta are astonishing. Enter- 
prises that far richer cities would postpone 
or never undertake are promptly essayed, 
and in a surprising number of cases 
brought to a successful issue. Whatever 
can be done quickly, Atlanta does well. 
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It is too soon to gauge the quality of her 
permanent institutions. ‘They are still in 
the gristle. But already her schools, both 
public and private, are well organized and 
conducted with spirit and efficiency ; her 
many churches are largely attended and 
administered with all 
the zeal and sacred 
competition which 
the multiplication of 
sects is fitted to in- 
spire. If the money 
test is preferred to 
that of education or 
religion, Atlanta may 
point to its bank ac- 
count with comfor- 
table pride. During 
the last five years, its 
banking capital has 
increased largely, and 
it is estimated to-day 
to be about $5,000,- 
The amount 
of deposits is $9,- 
against 
$2,000,000 in 1885. 
Eighteen banking 
companies divide 
this fund between 
them. Add to this the building and loan 
funds, amounting to over $3,000,000, and 
the amount of active capital is seen 
to be almost commensurate with the 
present needs of the city. Meantime, 
the advance in the value of real estate 


ooo. 


765,000 


has been steady and remarkable. The 
real estate returned for taxes in. 1859 
amounted to $2,760,000. In 1870 it 


was $9,500,000 ; in 1881, $13,282,242 ; 
and in 1890, it was $29,373,600. 
These returns represent only 62% per 
cent of the actual value; and_ the 
non-taxable property would add over 
four millions to the total amount. It is 
claimed that no one has received less than 
he gave for real estate purchased in At- 
lanta, unless driven by private necessity to 
sacrifice his property. However high the 
price paid, eligible property knows no 
decline. The highest rate thus far 
reached by central property was $1300 
per front foot for land on North Broad 
Street, near Marietta. Choice lots on 
favorite residence streets being from $150 
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to $200 per front foot. But while these 
rates are obtained for land in the best 
localities, there are less eligible sites to be 
bought at reasonable prices. Indeed 
with the extended car-service now in 
operation, and the ample suburban 
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territory, there is no difficulty in finding 
lots suited to every need and _ ability. 


It is claimed that prices are lower 
in Atlanta than in many cities of 
its size. That depends upon the 


location. But if prices of land are high 
it is because the demands of a rapidly 
growing city give it value. ‘The popula- 
tion which stood at 21,788 in 1870 had 


increased to 37,409 in 1880, and to 
65,591 in 1890. ‘The white people 
outnumber the blacks two to. one. 


The character of the growth in popu- 
lation is as satisfactory as the growth 
itself. Only the active and enterprising 
are attracted to Atlanta. ‘The idle rich 
find greater diversion in older and larger 
cities. The idle poor are not encouraged 
to prey upon a community whose charities 
are not sustained by rich and inexhaust- 
ible endowments. Organized charity, 
indeed, is yet in its tentative stage. 
Neighborly kindness and church care of 
its own are still the popular ways of re- 
lief. But within a few years the idea and 
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partial practice of associated charities 
have found hopeful recognition in a few 
hospitals, industrial homes and schools, 
and temporary asylums. 

Colleges and schools of various kinds, 
under the auspices of one or another re- 
ligious sect or association, have flocked to 
this city as their natural centre. The hills 
around Atlanta, once occupied by the forts 
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and ramparts of war, now bristle with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. Every 
prominent height has its school or col- 
lege. 

Atlanta University, founded by the 
American Missionary Association in 1867, 
crowns the western ridge with its halls and 
laboratory. Spelman Seminary for colored 
young women and the Atlanta Baptist 
Seminary for young men occupy the hills 
a little further towards the south. ‘Then 
comes Clark University, on its conspicu 
ous height, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. All 
are institutions where colored young men 
and instruction in the 
usual school or college studies, together 
with more of manual training than the 
traditional college provides. 
Continuing our circuit of the 


these 


women receive 


city, we find the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, with — its 
beautiful and = commodious 


edifice, the Moreland Park 
Military academy, and_ the 
| Georgia School of ‘Technol 
] ogy, a noble institution — re 
“| cently founded by the state 
Atlanta by 
contributions 
It has been 


and secured to 
the 


of its citizens. 


munificent 











modelled upon the Worces 
y 3 ter Free Institute in Massa 
1 " { chusetts, and has had_ the 
== 5 supervision of some of the 
Aa-r Aa teachers from that institu 
= tion. The writer of this 
= eee 


Office of the Atlanta Constitut 


paper toiled up the hill on 
which this school is placed, 
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on the occasion of its first commence- 
ment, in company with a stranger who 
said: “TI little thought when I dragged 
cannon up this hill twenty-five years ago, 
that I should live to see a school like this 
here.’”’ It is this happy contrast between 
warlike memories and peaceful occupa- 
tions, twhich makes Atlanta a perpetual 
surprise and delight to its thoughtful resi- 
dent or visitor. ‘lhe city that was first in 
war is first in peace. Add to the arsenals 
of education and mercy, which we have 
already noticed, the medical colleges, the 
musical institutes, the Business Uni- 
versities, the Church Academy, the Gor- 
don School for boys, the Washington 
Seminary for girls, and the public schools, 
with the model 


supply is ample for all domestic purposes 
and for such manufactures as are already 
developed. It is furnished by a carefully 
kept and filtered reservoir and an artesian 
well. ‘The sewerage is well provided 
for, and whatever has been lacking in the 
past in sanitary provision, is now supplied 
by a vigilant board of health and generous 
city government. No malignant or epi- 
demic diseases prevail here, unless they 
are stirred up by private or public indis 
cretion. Cholera and yellow-fever do not 
find the conditions of their propagation 
here. So safely does Atlanta trust in her 
proved exemption from these scourges of 
the South, that her doors are always kept 
open to the refugees from plague-infested 





high schools at 
their head; and 
the educational ad- 
vantages of Atlanta, 
for all its varied 
inhabitants, will be 
seen. ‘These edu- 
cational privileges 
constitute a large 
part of the attrac- 
tion of the place 
for families seek- 
ing a wholesome 
climate and a re- 
fining home, com 
bined with oppor- 
tunity for profitable 
occupation. 

ew cities have 
so large a number 
of pleasant days, 
taking the year 
from beginning to 


end. ‘The heat Young 


commonly asso- 
ciated with its location — Atlanta is in 
latitude 34° north — is relieved by its alti- 
tude, 1085 feet above the sea-level. 
Were it not that the weather is always 
exceptional, whenever strangers visit At 
lanta, one might confidently boast of its 
climate as perfect. It is certainly re- 
markably favorable to evenly good health 
to such as lead regular lives. The ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are each relieved, 
the one by cool nights and the other by 


the brevity of its duration. The water 
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cities. The death-rate during the last 
ten years has been nineteen in a thousand, 
and only twelve in a thousand among the 
white people. Of these, fifty per cent 
were children under five years of age. 
No wonder so wholesome a city finds 
an increasing number of people eager to 
make it theirhome. ‘Those who go there 
to stay, usually like the city better the 
longer they abide. ‘The place is interest- 
ing. Its very faults are interesting. ‘There 
is no cold symmetry or cloying perfectnes 
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about it. It is a city making, not made, 
and with all the provoking charm of youth 
in it. It is small enough to be compre- 
hended, and yet large enough to have 
large interests and aims. 

The rapidity of its growth has not en- 
couraged solidity of structure, but the 
provisional buildings are rapidly making 


is a striking building. ‘The new State 
Capitol is a really magnificent building. 
Without imitating the national Capitol at 
Washington, it is a distinct reminder of 
it, in its style and proportions. It was 
built and paid for by a state appropria- 
tion of one million of dollars, and so 
faithfully and well was the money ex- 
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way for permanent edifices of dignified 
proportions. Such business buildings as 
that of the Gate City Bank, the Law 
Building, Equitable, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Chamberlin and Johnson, 
not to mention others, mark the be- 
ginning of a solid and continuing city. 
The number of elegant and_ costly 
homes would be noticeable and cred- 
itable in any old city of the land. 
Peachtree Street, Capitol Avenue, and 
Washington Street, are avenues of beau- 
tiful grounds and _ artistic residences. 
The public buildings are worthy of the 
capital city of the state. Few post-offices 
in the country have so much architectural 
merit as the post-office building here ; 
and its intelligent, enterprising, and ac- 
commodating administration is giving in- 
creasing satisfaction to the people. Its 
financial statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1889, shows an aggregate 
for receipts and disbursements of $2,687.- 
855-53. The Fulton County Court House 


pended, that the cost came within the 
appropriation, with a small margin to 
spare —a unique instance of exactness and 
economy in the erection of a state capitol. 
Its exterior is of odlitic limestone, but the 
interior is finished in polished native woods 
and the famous marble of the state, which 
is found in such rich abundance and 
beauty within easy reach of Atlanta. Stone 
Mountain, which is almost in the suburbs 
of the city, is a mass of solid granite, 
whose base measures a square mile, and 
whose summit is 1600 feet above the sea. 

With coal and iron and timber on 
either hand in limitless supply, and so 
many avenues of approach that the raw 
material of numberless manufactures can 
be easily brought together in the city, 
and as easily distributed when converted 
into articles of commerce, the industrial 
development of Atlanta must be rapid 
and permanent. 

With half the pecuniary inducement 
which less favored cities in the West 
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have offered to prospecting manufacturers, 
there might be double the present number 
of manufactories in and about the city. 
Already the increase in such enterprises 
is remarkable. In 1880 there were only 
196 manufactories. In 1890, there were 
585; while the value of their products 
has risen from two millions to twenty- 
eight millions. ‘The total 
lumber handled here in 1889 was 70,- 
000,000 feet, according to the report 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
for The reader is referred to 
this report for detailed information on 
the industrial subjects referred to in this 
paper. Emphatic illustration of the ad- 
vantages of Atlanta as a manufacturing 
city is given in this report, in the fact 
that without water power, there are now 


1890. 


amount of 
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The variety of manufactures is as grat- 
ifying as their number and_ extent. 
“ Everything is made here, from a coffin 
to a locomotive ’’— so says our compre- 
hensive reporter, with felicitous colloca- 
tion of and effect. When some 
one from the river city of Augusta taunted 
Atlanta with having no stream at hand, 
the typical Atlanta spirit replied: ‘We 
can have one when we want it.’’ The 
Chattahoochee is only six miles away, and 
the “world is challenged to produce the 
parallel of that peerless river.”! With a 
fall of “ more than 700 feet in about 125 
miles (air-line), and a flow varying from 
930 to 3,000 cubic feet per second, it has 
more than 125,000 horse-power, a power 
sufficient to manufacture 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton annually.” The*same flowing 


cause 
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40,000 spindles employed in cotton man- 
ufacture, and provision making for 70,000 
in another year. Three cotton-seed oil- 
mills have a crushing capacity of 400 
tons per day; and what was once the 
refuse of the cotton-plant now rivals in 
value its snowy lint. 


pen, later on in its industrial rhapsody, 
shows that this Jordan of the South has 
an ample supply of water for a popula- 
tion of 11,000,000 people. No wonder 

"See pamphlet on “ Atlanta, the Capital of 


Georgia and the Coming Metropolis of the South,” 
published by Atlanta Manufacturers’ Association. 
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with such a resource as that the writer 
does not fear the possibility of any im- 
mediate water famine in the city. The 
government of the city is in the hands 
of responsible citizens ; the honor, rather 
than the profit of office being a sufficient 
motive with this public-spirited commu- 
nity. Indeed, the one word which holds 
the secret of the success which has always 
rewarded Atlanta enterprise, is public 
spirit. Never was a city more heartily 
beloved and generously served by its citi- 
zens than this city has been. The rate 
of taxation under its charter cannot ex- 
ceed one and a half per cent except in 
critical cases to be decided by the mayor 
and general council. But when some 
candidate for the people’s “voices”? un- 
dertook to curry favor with them, by 
proposing to reduce the rate of taxation, 
the people protested against the reduc- 
tion,—the only instance that has happened 
to come to the writer’s knowledge of a 
popular demand for high taxes. ‘The in 
debtedness of the city is $2,213,000. 
The taxable value of real and personal 
property is assessed at $37,000,000 ; but 
the report says that it is actually $70,- 
000,000. 

If the attempt were made to give in one 
article even a passing notice of Atlanta’s 
creditable institutions, lively enterprises, 


original and distinguished people, historic 
places, grand occasions, memorable events, 
ingenious diversions, rousing campaigns, 
conventions of all kinds, religious, charita- 
ble, humane, and business, notable recep- 
tions, syndicates, schemes, corporations, 
and all the other accompaniments of 
advanced or advancing civilization, this 
entire magazine would not contain the 
story that might be told. Even now we 
are reminded that nothing has been said 
of the Young Men’s Library, that early 
gift of the young men of the city to its 
educational and social resources. It has 
over fifteen thousand volumes, and is the 
centre and resource of the intellectual life 
of the people. The Young Men’s Chris 
ian Association is also a flourishing insti 
tution, with a magnificent building and 
full equipment for its useful work. ‘The 
story of the devotion, labor, wit, inven- 
tion, generosity, and perseverance, by 
which these two institutions were estab- 
lished and furnished with their fine build- 
ings would better illustrate the genius and 


character of the city than whole pages of 


such cataloguing and commentary as our 
order for a comprehensive view of Atlanta 
requires at our hands. The way in which 
Mr. Grady, that wizard patron of every 
promising cause, fairly charmed, bullied, 
cajoled, and captivated the contributions 
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that made such building possible, revives 
the fable of Orpheus with his cunning 


and edifying lyre. And when other 
means proved insufficient, the frank 
effrontery with which he advised “a 


robber fair,” put the capstone on the en- 
terprise. 

It was the same electrifying personality 
which gave to the hard work of his asso- 
ciates in so many difficult undertakings 
the support and patronage of the people. 
From the platform of the Dazly Constitu- 
tion, with Grady as their mouthpiece, all 
the expositions for which the Gate City 
has been famous, have found their way to 
and fame. ‘The International 
Cotton Exposition of 1881 ; the Piedmont 
Expositions, with their revelation of mate- 
rial resources of nature and inexhaustible 
resource in man; the Piedmont Chatau- 
qua, which, though located at Lithia 


success 
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is to bear Mr. Grady’s name,— indeed, 
what successful and worthy institution ap- 
pealing for its support to the broad 
humanity of the people has not found its 
ready and all-important helper in the 
Atlanta Constitution and its genial, 
hearty, and courageous editor, taken from 
us too soon for our happiness, but not be- 
fore his own good fame was secure. 
Thus far nothing has been said of the 
Capital City Club, or the Northern Soci- 
ety, or the Society of Virginia or of ‘Ten- 
nessee, or of the various organizations, 
masonic, patriotic, charitable, or literary, 
with which this social and emotional city 
is filled. Neither have the military com- 
panies, which make the streets so lively 
with their brave apparel whenever they 
turn out, once appeared here. But no 
panorama of Atlanta would be worth see- 
ing, which failed to depict the Governor’s 














View in Grant Park. 


Springs, twenty miles away, is an Atlanta 
enterprise, and owes its existence and 
support to educators and capitalists of 
this city; the Home for Confederate 
Soldiers ; the new City Hospital, which 


Horse Guard riding down Peachtree Street, 
or the Gate City Guards; or the Atlanta 
Zouaves, or Artillery ; or the Rifles, fresh 
from taking the first prize in the competi- 
tive drill at Kansas City. So eligible is 
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the place for military establishment, and 
so congenial are its associations with the 
military spirit, that the federal govern- 
ment has selected it for the location of 
the McPherson Barracks. A fine drive- 
way from the city to the barracks is 
nearly completed, adding another at- 
tractive drive to the many already exist- 
ing. ‘The parks, though in their earlier 
stages, and lacking something of that 
charm which only age supplies, are 
pretty and interesting. ‘The L. P. Grant 
Park is a_ beautiful tract of one hun- 
dred and forty-five acres on the south- 
east edge of the city. Already above 
five miles of macadamized roads have 
been constructed, and four miles of 
walks. ‘There are artificial ponds, a nat- 
ural brook, fine woods, an undulating 
surface, and a curious zodlogical depart- 
ment, most admirably kept. The chil- 


dren of the city, inspired by their delight- 
ful friend, Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle 
Remus), of the Constitution, have raised 
the needful money by small collections, 
and presented the Zoo with a live ele- 
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phant. The /ourna/, the leading after- 
noon daily, not to be outdone by its morn- 
ing rival, has led the way in securing a 
splendid lion. Whatever these two papers, 
the Constitution and the Journaé, unite or 
compete in favoring is sure to succeed. 

Of the hotels the travelling public 
hardly need telling. ‘The H. I. Kimball 
house is justly celebrated, far and wide. 
It prepares the visitor for the size and 
importance of the city, as the other im- 
mediate surroundings of the railroads 
fail to do. Of private boarding-houses 
the city, like all youthful cities of large 
promise, is full. 

Two large and reverently kept ceme- 
teries, Oakland on the east and West 
View on the southwest, keep watch above 
the dead. In the former a large space 
has been dedicated to the Confederate 
dead, and a large granite monument has 
been erected there. In the latter, which 
is the scene of the Battle of Atlanta of 
July 22d, it is proposed to raise a monu- 
ment of gray granite and blue marble, in 
honor of the dead of both armies who 
fell there, and an association com- 
posed of veterans from both armies 
has been formed to carry out this 
purpose. Hon. Evan P. Howell, 
senior editor of the Constitution, 
is its president. 

A few years ago, Atlanta re- 
ceived and entertained the asso- 
ciation devoted to Prison Reform, 
with ex-President Hayes at its 
head. Her conscientious citizens 
are slowly feeling their way to a 
satisfactory prison discipline and 
a preventive treatment of incipient 
crime. A reform school for youth- 
ful criminals is already projected 
and resolved upon. Of its fire de- 
partment Atlanta is justly proud. 
No city car excel its skilful and 
prompt administration. Its police 
department is also said to be of 
superior excellence. 

If people, as the writer believes, 
best reveal themselves in their 
worship and recreation, then the 
church and the theatre are good 
points of observation for the in 
quiring observer. Atlanta pat 
ronizes both. The crowds ar 
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always in the church or at the theatre. 
The appeal in both is primarily to the 
emotions. ‘The two clerical Sams, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Small, served their ap- 
prenticeship in this vicinity, and they 
often return from their starring tours to 


“astonish the na- 
tives’’ with their 
audacious elo- 
quence. The 


settled ministry of 
the city is not, asa 
tule, offensively 
sensational, the 
clergy pursuing 
their expected 
duty in the care 
of souls with fidel- 
ity and quietness. 
Of society in At- 
lanta one must 
speak according to 
his opportunity to 
participate in it. 
There is surely no 
lack of elegance in 
its setting, or of 
beauty and grace 
in its company. Its 
coteries strike one 
as rather acciden- 
tal than necessary, the result of favorable 
residence, equality of fortune or a com- 
mon craving for reciprocal admiration, 
and not the clear crystal which comes 
of either chemical of spiritual affinity. 
But in what new world or new-time city 
is it otherwise? The writer would say, 
if asked his opinion, that this vastly 
interesting city of the New Old South 
was in all things eclectic rather than 
originating. . It takes the best it finds 
and can get all the world over, and 
makes a thoroughly interesting combin- 
ation of it all. Floral festivals from 
Florence, trade processions from this 
city, expositions from that, dog-shows, 
poultry-shows, wild-west shows, tourna- 
ments, races, athletics, tableaux, the kir- 
anything, everything innocent, 
amusing and money-making, all contrive 
to make the best show of all,— Atlanta. 
It has been called the Gate-City of the 
South, because it stands at the meeting 
of the roads that lead down along the 
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mountain sides from the north and up 
along the river banks from the south, and 
opens its doors both ways for the inter- 
communication of the people. ‘The name 
is a happy one; and it will always de- 
scribe Atlanta’s central position and me- 


ne 
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Peachtree Street. 


diatorial calling, between those portions 
of our common country, which are con- 
veniently named from the points of the 
compass. But if I wished to describe 
the intrinsic quality of Atlanta, I would 
call it the Home City. It is preéminently 
a city of homes. The dwelling-houses 
outnumber the stores and shops, more 
than is usual in other cities. This is due 
to many and_ sufficient causes. ‘The 
climate and the exceptional healthful- 
the place; the schools; the 
friendliness of its people ; the entertain- 
ment of its stirring and excitable life ; its 
convenience as a centre for travelling 
men, —all unite to make it a home city. 
Since business has taken the road, and 
the large and important profession of the 
travelling salesman has come into being, 
there is need of a central, healthful, and 
agreeable city where wives and children 
may live in safety and comfort, while 
husbands and fathers are 
heme ; Atlanta is that city. 
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needs honorable traditions. What is 
lacking to Atlanta in age with its store 
of honorable memories, is made up to her 
in the shining heroism of her record in 
the Civil War. While no ruin of that 
war remains in the city itself, all loss 
having been swallowed up in excess of 
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personal relations with his neighbors are 
concerned. Beyond that he will prob- 
ably find in the men he meets one and 
the same nature which is found wherever 
man is found. 

As the capital of the state, Atlanta has 
more than a local significance. It is a 





The McPherson 


gain, there are deep lines in all the 
woods that show where the battle was 
fought. The charitable mantle of for- 
giving nature is thrown over them, in 
vine and shrub and blossoming tree ; but 
they are there, like the hard lines of 
character cut deep in the face and brow 
of mature manhood. 

To one who came a stranger to Atlanta 
eight years ago, as the writer did, a living 
embodiment of what might fairly be re- 
garded as least acceptable there—a 
Yankee, and a heretic, a Unitarian min- 
ister from Boston, —the courtesy, toler- 
ance, and kindness of the people have 
been delightful. Nothing could exceed 
the neighborly good-will he has found 
among the people, and their readiness to 
co-operate in all that promotes humanity, 
education, and culture. I believe it to 
be true, that a visitor or emigrant to 
Atlanta will find what he brings, so far as 
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representation of Georgia as a whole, 
while other cities naturally secrete and 
offer to the taste their own peculiar flavor. 
In the lower house, the member from 
Chatham graciously inclines to the mem- 
ber from Cobb, and in the upper chamber 
the senator from Richmond affably greets 


the senator from Cherokee. Of three 
men meeting on the street corner, one 
says, ‘‘ Howdy? Colonel!’ Another 
answers, ‘ Howdy! Major! Let me 
introduce you to General .”’ And 
major, colonel, and general laugh and 
talk together, like common mortals, as 
very likely they are. The writer who is 
neither old enough, wise enough, nor 
fixed enough to have earned the title 
from his alma mater at Cambridge, so 
partial is she to youth for office and to 
age for honors — is always called doctor 
in Atlanta; the degree was instantly con- 
ferred upon him by that generous and 
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confiding university — the Southern pub- 
lic. Everybody is major-general by 
brevet, in the service of the South. 

There is nothing cold, hesitating, or 
mean in the bestowal of titles. As I 
have taken my walks abroad, I have been 
accosted as captain, doctor, colonel, 
mister, and boss—the latter being the 
favorite term of the colored man, in ad- 
dressing his brother in white. It is not 
necessarily subservient in tone, but rather 
implies a sort of confidence in the per- 
son accosted. ‘Thus, I have been ap- 
pealed to on the public street as “ boss,” 
to read a letter from a colored boy in the 
North to his father in Atlanta, and then 
to write a brief answer on a postal card, 
which this unlettered highwayman pro- 
duced for that purpose. 

Besides the local celebrities — if such 
a name can be given to residents of the 
city, whose fame has gone out to all the 
world—there are always distinguished 
visitors in Atlanta. ‘There is Bob 
Toombs!” one said to me, a few years 
ago, in the rotunda of the Kimball House. 


The “ Thunderer” had aged, and I found 


it hard to associate with this feeble- 
limbed old man the powerful speech 
which took men off their feet in the 
sweep of its resistless torrent. When at 
the death of Alexander H. Stevens, 
Robert Toombs spoke his word of tri- 
bute, handkerchief in trembling hand and 
tears in his voice and eyes, it was like the 
dying out of a great storm: harmless 
flashes and subdued muttering on the far 
horizon and among the spent clouds. 
The last decade has been mortal to the 
giants of the state. Not only Stevens 
and Toombs have gone, but Benjamin 
Harvey Hill, whose pathetic sufferings 
won all hearts which his fearless eloquence 
had not already captured. ‘The statue 
of him, which stands in the grounds 
surrounding the State House, has the 
merit of looking like him. 

There is nothing tame in the mem- 
orials of such men as these. ‘They 
and their times were stirring. The 
stories of their encounters on the 
hustings, their differences, rivalries, 
and controversies, are quick still with 
their heroes’ “wonted fires.” Mr. 
Stevens was a bachelor. Mr. Hill was 
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married. Over some critical controversy, 
involving as Mr. Stevens thought, his per- 
sonal honor, he challenged Mr. Hill to 
fight a duel, the latter replied with tre- 
mendous wit and impudence : “ No, I will 
not fight you. I have a wife and family 
to support, and a soul to save; and you 
have neither.’”’ There were giants in 
those days. Last of them, still lives 
Senator Joseph Brown, whose life is told 
in Mr. Avery’s ‘“ History of Georgia,” 
with a fulness which reminds one of 
Louis XIV’s famous mos, L’etat crest 
mot. 

The last governor was General John B. 
Gordon who added civil eminence to the 
glory of military fame. In the pleasant 
suburb of Edgewood, speedily reached 
by Atlanta’s ample railway service, is the 
spacious home of Senator A. H. Colquitt. 
Driving up Peachtree Street, the visitor 
will be shown the house of Henry W. 
Grady, with a conscious inflection of sor- 
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row with the pride that points to his late 
home. ‘The impression made upon the 
people of Atlanta by the sudden death of 
this brilliant and sociable man, whose love 
of the city was rewarded by a love of the 
city for himself, will not be effaced so 
long as the circumstances of his death are 
remembered. When, after a perilous 
journey in the interests of a cause most 
sacred to him, —the mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation of the North and 
the South, — he returned to his home to 
die, the people did not realize at what a 
price he had rendered his country this 
consummate service. ‘They hushed the 
tumult of their welcome as he reached 
the city and was borne exhausted to his 
carriage, and they surrounded his home 
with tender but not over-anxious concern 
from day to day. But when, on Sunday, 
December 22, it became known that there 
was no hope of his recovery, and the suc- 
ceeding day confirmed their fears, it 
seemed as if the Christmas season had 
brought darkness instead of light to the 
world. His body was taken to the church 
on Christmas Day, followed by a city 
mourning its devoted citizen. If the 
honesty of sorrow is any test of the worth 
of its object, Henry W. Grady was a man 
of worth to his people. If his services 
had not assumed national proportions, he 
might be claimed as the very embodi- 
ment of the city he so much loved and 
did so much to create. Or if Atlanta 
accepts as her mission a 
like service to the whole 
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characteristic service may all the bettes 
represent her. In the privacy of his 
home, with none but sympathizing ears 
to hear him, he poured out to us the 
plan and purpose of his Boston speech. 
«| have no personal ends to serve,’’ he 
said. His ambition satisfied with 
the means and the measure of influence 
he had already attained. But he did de- 
sire, with a noble ardor, to repeat, and if 
possible to surpass, in Boston, the ser- 
vice to genuine and intelligent reunion 
in the country which he had before ren- 
dered in New York. 

If any one were competent to search 
out and report the character and life of 
Mr. Grady, I suspect that the story of his 
city would be found already written there. 
“T hate facts,” he once said, at the begin- 
ning of a unique speech; ‘“ they hamper 
aman so.’ The facts and figures to be 
found in his more serious and studied 
speeches were largely collected for him 
or suggested to him by men who did not 
hate them. Atlanta has no reason to 
hate facts. ‘The good things already 
done and now doing in her name are 
ample enough to commend her to her 
fellow-countrymen. But it may be con- 
fessed without discredit, that she does 
not love any facts that are not compli- 
mentary. Who does? What man or 
city can bear the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? If any city in 
the country of the size and opportunities 
of Atlanta, twenty years ago,can show more 
commendable progress in those twenty 
years, let it now speak. I know of none. 
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THE CONVERTING OF OBED SALTUS. 


A True Tory Srory — 1776. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 


ELL! I said it afore and I'll say 
it ag’in! Hooray for King 
George !” 

And Obed Saltus swung his old coon- 
skin cap round his head with a great 
flourish. 

“You con-sarned old Tory! Don’t 
you durst holler that treason here.” 

Samuel Steel’s eyes blazed and his great 
fist clinched tightly as he shook it in 
Obed’s face. 

“It’s you’t holler treason, you durn 
Whig! Treason ag’inst your lawful king. 
I was fetched up a loyal subject. / don’t 
go around talkin’ and a kickin’ ag’inst 
powers that be, and ’thorities, and them 
that has the rewl over us!” 

“Well, well, Obed! take it easy,’ put 
in Father Steel, who was fat and easy- 
‘Never brusk up at Sam so 
quick, man alive. He’s allers goin’ off 
at half cock, takes after his mother’s 
folks ; the Terrys always did go snap and 
bang,— but it’s only powder.” 

“T guess powder burns if it don’t 
shoot !”” muttered Sam. 

“Well, ye see,” resumed Obed, “ my 
folks was always fetched up to fear God 
and honor the king. Kings is a Scrip- 
tural institution, now I tell ye. Bible’s 
chuck full of ’em; the’ ain’t nothing 
whatever “bout Continental Congresses 
nor no other kind o’ Congress, nor no 
presidents nor nothing into the Bible, 
and I can’t go whifflin’ round like the tin 
rooster on your barn with every wind 
these young fellers blows.” 

“There zs suthin’ in fetchin’ up, to be 
sure,” answered Father Steel. 

“It’s kind of onnateral to go agin 
what you’ve allus did, but then you don’t 
feel to blame a boy if he turns round 
on his dad when he’s onjustly treated.’ 

“T do, too! I don’t believe in turnin’ 
ag’inst constitooted authorities of no sort ! 
and moreover I don’t believe the king 
can do onjustly by any man: ain’t he got 


going. 


a divine right to rewl? And what if we 
ain’t sooted with what he’s did, do you 
expect we poor short-sighted critters 
know what’s good for us? I s’pose you'd 
fault the Lord ’cause you’ve got rheu- 
matiz, wouldn’t ye?” 

“Well, I can’t deny but what I do feel 
amazin’ like it, some spells, Obed. But 
King George ain’t the Lord, not by no 
manner 0’ means.” 

“ But he’s ordained, or ’pinted, or what- 
ever, dy the Lord. Ye won’t deny that?” 

“T will too!” roared Sam. “ He’s 
nothin’ but an old Dutchman ; hasn’t no 
right to be King of England no how; 
and sartin none to be a tie-rannirin’ and 
a orderin’ over us. What’d our folks 
come over here for, anyway ?”’ 

“Why, to have their own way, as far 
as I see,” replied Obed dryly. 

“No, sir: they come over for to be 
free!” 

“What's the differ’nce?” 
incorrigible Obed. 

“An’ free we’re a goin’ to be, now I 
tell ye!” shouted Sam, regardless of 
Obed’s sarcasm. 
“Yes, we be! freedom we’re a goin’ to 
hev’ at any price; there'll be blood and 
bones a lyin’ round ’fore we’ve done, 
quite a little, but we ain’t goin’ to have 
no kings rewlin over us three thousand 
’n’ odd miles off; nor no folks round 
here that talks for ’em!” 

“ Nobody’s goin’ to be free; only you 
rebels, eh?” grimly inquired Saltus, but 
Sam was too furious to be logical. 

“Go ahead, Sam, bust your windpipes, 
and get shot, ’nd baggonetted, and rode 
over with them calvary troops, they’ll 
send after ye, but you won’t never beat. 
King’s army ‘ll mow ye down just like 
grass in a medder, and make hay on ye, 
and then where’ll ye be?” 

“A sight better off than listenin’ to a 
old chuckle-head like you, Obe Saltus ! 
You’d better put your hand on your 
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mouth, an’ your mouth in the dirt, ef you 
don’t want to be chawed up by them 
rebels as you call ’em. There’s other 
things a hangin’ on some o’ our trees 
besides apples.” 

Obed knew this was true. Very well 
he knew what fate Tories had met with 
here and there in New England for avow- 
ing their opinions. They had _ been 
hunted like wild animals into dens and 
caves of the hills, they had been whipped 
at the post, and shut into the stocks to 
be taunted and pelted by the populace. 
It wastoo true, what he said, that freedom 
of speech or opinion, the proud boast 
and desire of the Puritan fathers, was not 
allowed by them or their descendants to 
those who differed from them; it was 
human nature, the same then as to-day, 
unjust, uncharitable, cruel, and remorse- 
less in the majority, for whom a minority, 
however honest in their belief, had no 
rights. 

3ut Obed was a stout-hearted fellow, 
brought up by fervently loyal parents ; he 
was not to be daunted by this mistaken 
rebel ; he had just as much contempt for 
Sam’s political opinions as Sam had for 
his ; they were both ven, and angry men 
at that. He went on with his irritating 
words. 

“Well, go ‘long, do. If by some in- 
terp’sition of Satan you do beat and set 
up your own gov’n’ment, what'll become 
of ye? Fust one man ‘nd then another 
to the top, for there’ll always an’ forever 
be a top and somebody a gittin’ there. 
Say they get there by bein’ voted in,— 
what’s that? Don’t it give ye a thousand 
to rewl over ye, yes, mebbe hundreds of 
thousands ’stead 0’ one, and a poor lot 
too, prob’bly? I'd jest as lieves er take 
my chance o’ one born to’t and eddicated 
for it as to hev’ a rabble a trampin’ over 
my head and a hoilerin’ ‘Why do ye so?’ 
at me the hull individooal time. I swan, 
I'd ruther! An’ ’tisn’t always a goin’ to 
be our folks that'll do the governin’. 
Jest tell the universe that “‘ Here’s a free 
country, you come over and see,” and 
you'll have all the scum runnin’ for ye— 
Hivites, an’ Hittites, an’ Jebusites, and 
Lord knows who, all a puttin’ their dirty 
fingers in our pie and a stirrin’ of it up, 
till it’s a hog-mess. And why shouldn’t it 


be? Won’t your way make a swill-pail 
of the hull country? And won’t it come 
to a bad end? You think you’re a goin’ 
to make a kind of Par’dise of this new 
part o’ the world, but I tell ye the devil’ll 
come in where the door’s open, same as 
he did to the beginnin,’ and it’ll be thorns 
and briars and flamin’ swords for ye, 
jest as ’twas for them two. Just as Scrip- 
ter says, ‘There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof 
are the ways of death.’”’ 

“ Ain’t you a lookin’ a leetle- too far 
beyond the eend o’ your nose, Obed?” 
gravely asked Father Steel. 

“The eend o’ his nose ’ll be consider- 
’ble longer ef he talks like that,” said 
Sam, shaking his fist. “You shut up, 
Obed Saltus, or ’t ll be the wuss for ye. 
The Vigilance C’mmittee’s got an eye on 
you, and you'd better b’lieve it.” 

“JT ain’t afraid o’ your onlawful c’m- 
mittee,— nota mite ! I’m free to throw up 
my cap for King George, and I’m a-goin’ 
to ;’’ and whistling “God save the King ”’ 
as loud and clearly as he knew how, Obed 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
walked off homeward with defiance ex- 
pressed in every crease of his old coat. 

Obed lived alone in a small frame 
house out on a hillside beyond Madox 
Street. He had never been married. 
Perhaps the softening influence of a wife 
and children, the responsibilities of a 
family, might have made him less earnest 
in hisunpopular Toryism, or at least more 
cautious about obtruding it; but he had 
grown up in comparative solitude, an 
only child, and had always been used to 
say what he thought plainly and forcibly. 

“Now Sam,” said Father Steel, when 
Obed was well out of hearing, “‘ why do ye 
want to stir up that feller so? You know 
he’s always one to speak in meetin’, and 
his idees is tougher’n moosewood.  I’d 
let him alone.”’ 

“Tet him alone! I’m sculped if I 
do! He’s a sneakin’ Tory, ’n fust you 
know he’ll be spyin’ ’round and a-givin’ 
information to th’ enemy, an’ upsettin’ of 
plans. Besides I don’t fellership folks 
around that’s on t’other side. He’s got 
to be snaked out o’ Madox and sent off 
to jine his sort, or he’s got to holler for 
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our side, now I tell ye ! 
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Sam was possessed of his “ idees,”’ too, 
and Father Steel knew it by long experi- 
ence; so he said no more, but strolled 
away to the little country tavern, from 
whose tall signpost hung a picture of a 
gaunt red lion, a beast unknown to 
zoological collections, but evidently imi- 
tated from the “lion and the unicorn” 
of Britain. It was rather a treasonable 
sign just now, and the landlord had been 
notified to remove it. He was a slow man 
and “hadn't got to ’t yet,’’ but it was just 
as well he waited. For that same after- 
noon, as the result of Sam’s excited con- 
ference with various men in and about the 
village, there suddenly appeared in the 
street a crowd of between twenty and 
thirty rough, determined-looking fellows 
surrounding a man who was firmly held 
by two of his captors, but bore as un- 
daunted a face as any of the crowd. It 
was Obed Saltus and the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of Madox. 

They halted right under the tavern 
signpost, and the oldest man of the num- 
ber said in a stern voice: 

“ Obed Saltus, you’re accused and con- 
victed of bein’ a Tory, and Madox folks 
ha’n’t got no use for that kind of critter 
amongst ’em. Now you'll jest holler for 
the Continental Congress or be hung by 
the neck to that there signpost till you 
can’t holler for nobody.” 

Obed snatched his right arm from the 
grasp of the man who held it, and swung 
his old cap high. 

“ Hooray for King George,” he shouted 
with all his strength. 

In one moment the running noose of 
a new rope that one of the men brought 
forward was round his neck and he 
dangled high in air, for the other end of 
that rope was already reeved over the 
bar that held the sign. 

It was well for Obed that from his 
youth he had been used to climb the tall 
and slender trees of the forest after squir- 
rels and birds’ nests. His captors had for- 
gotten to tie his hands, which involuntarily 
flew upward, and one grasped the rope 
above his head ; this relieved the tension 
on his throat, and with the other hand he 
helped himself further; but as he struck 
out, both hand and foot hit the sign with 
convulsive energy : its wires were already 
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rusted by the weather, and it fell to the 
ground, knocking Sam Steel flat, and 
making a wound on his temple that scar- 
red it for his lifetime. Who shall say 
justice is not sometimes dealt out in this 
world! Very promptly the men in charge 
of the ceremony let their victim down ; 
he was purple from even this short stran- 
gulation, panting, red-eyed, but furious 
and unsubdued. 

“Now will ye holler for Congress?” 
said the irate leader. 


“No! hang and be darned to ye! 
While I’ve got a breath left I'll say, 
‘Hooroar for King George,’ if I do 
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hang for it 

“Tie his hands this time,” said Caleb 
Dibble grimly. 

So they made him helpless in the pro- 
per hangman’s way, and hauled him up 
till his starting eyes and blackened vis- 
age, his limp limbs that were no longer 
convulsed, and the agonizing heaving of 
his chest indicated near death. 

“Let him down,” said Caleb Dibble. 
“ Mebbe he’s had enough to change his 
mind this time !” 

It seemed for a few moments as if the 
poor creature had had too much to allow 
of any change whatever in this world. 
They fetched brandy from the tavern and 
dripped it slowly into the relaxed lips, 
they burned feathers under his nose, 
poured water on his head, and vigorously 
slapped him; but it was at least half an 
hour before he could sit up, swallow the 
hot dram they brought him, or speak an 
audible word. One would have thought 
that his deplorable condition and _ his 
manful adherence to his principles would 
have compelled the men about him to 
spare further torture; but they were 
fanatics for the time being; like a tiger 
who had tasted blood they had taken a 
draught of irresponsible power and reck- 
less tyranny, a draught that develops the 
lurking fiend in all men. 

As soon as he held up his head and 
looked about him with the eyes of a 
hunted animal and the pitiful aspect of 
terror that has broken down at once 
courage and self-respect, they put the 


noose about his neck once more and 
again bound his unresisting hands. Caleb 
Dibble faced him, too, once more. 
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“ Now, ye know how good 'tis, will ye 
try it ag’in? It'll be wuss next time ; you'll 
hang there till you're dead, sure !” 

Obed looked up at the face before him ; 
those strong features worked with savage 
cruelty, the eyes burned with gloomy 
flames ; he felt again the horrid pangs of 
strangulation, the bursting blood-vessel, 
the flashes of vivid light across his eyes, 
the dreadful impossibility of resistance, 
all the agonies of death without its final 
release. Not one kind face solaced him 
with pity, not one comrade inspired his 
sinking soul with strength or courage ; he 
was alone in every sense, and his stout 
spirit gave way; the brave man became 
a spiritless creature to whom but one 
chance of life was left; dear life, sweet 
life, that we all cling to desperately, even 
when its ways are dark and its streams 
bitter ! 

He gave a great sob; feebly his weary 
arm stole up to his coonskin cap and 
lifted it from his head. ‘‘ Hooray for K — 
the Continental Congress,” he cried, in 
the feeble voice of a child. ‘ Hooray ! 
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hooray echoed all the men about, and 
lifting him from the grass they carried 
him into the tavern, a limp, listless rag 
of humanity, hard to be restored to con- 
secutive speech even by freely adminis 
tered toddy and much _hand-shaking. 
At last he rallied enough to stammer 
drunkenly, “‘Gen’lemen, this is rather a 
rough way to convert a man into a— 
well — out 0’ bein’ a Tory; but, by thun- 
der, it’li do it.” 

Hours after, he slunk away to his 
lonely cabin in the woods, a broken: and 
wretched man; it is only recorded of 
him that years after he married a creature 
almost as wretched as himself, the daugh 
ter of a Canadian coal-burner, and having 
two children, ason anda daughter, called 
them respectively History and Mystory, 
giving for reason: 

“T’ll be danged if there shan’t be a 
Tory Saltus of some natur’ that can’t be 
hanged for it.”’ 

One can only echo Madame Roland : 
“Oh Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 


o+O+ 4 -- ——_ 


LOWELL AND THE BIRDS. 


By Leander S. Keyser. 


N making a study of Lowell’s poetry 

for a special purpose, one cannot help 

admiring the genius with which he 
transmutes every theme he touches into 
gold. 
over a 


His muse is very versatile, ranging 
wide and varied field. ‘There 
may be times when one is not in the mood 
for smiling at his humor or weeping at 
his pathos; but his nature 
are always so true, so musical, so pic- 
turesque, that they seldom fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the breasts of those 
readers who are not: 


touches of 


“ Aliens among the birds and brooks, 
Dull to interpret or conceive 
What gospels lost the woods retrieve.” 


No other American poet seems to get 
so near to nature’s heart. Dream though 
he sometimes may, he seldom 


loses his 


hold on the world of the real in nature. 
Nature in her own garb is beautiful 
enough for him, and does not need the 
garnishing and drapery of an over fanciful 
interpretation. It is not my _ purpose, 
however, to eulogize Lowell’s poetry, 
even his poetry of nature, in a general 
way, or to attempt an analysis of it, but 
simply to call attention to some of his 
descriptions of the feathered creation. 
Among all our American poets, he is the 
poet par excellence of bird ways. It is 
true that Emerson is rich in allusions to 
the birds, and especially felicitous in his 
characterizations, but his references are 
briefer and far less frequent than those of 
Lowell. Lowell speaks of the 
birds in a stereotyped way as many poets 
do, but mentions them by name, and 
often describes their behavior with such 


never 
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a deftness and accuracy of touch as to 
enchant the specialist in bird 
Having given no little attention to the 
study of birds, I feel prepared to say that 
Lowell’s touch is always sure when he 
undertakes to depict the manners of the 
“feathered republic of the groves.” I 
have not found a single technical in- 
accuracy in all his numerous allusions ; 
and I believe I may say that I am familiar 
with every bird charms he_ has 
chanted. 

I wish to show in the first place the 
remarkable felicity of his more general 
references to birds and their ways. ‘The 
music of these minstrels of the air often 
fills his bosom with pleasing but half- 
regretful reminders of other and_ hap- 
pier days; as, for example, when he pen- 
ned those exquisite lines, “To Perdita, 


singing ”’ 


lore. 


whose 


“She sits and sings 
With folded wings 
And white arms crost, 
‘Weep not for bygone things, 
They are not lost.’ ” 


Then follow some lines of enchanting 
sweetness, the concluding ones of which 
are these : 

“ Every look and every word 
Which thou givest forth to-day 
Tells of the singing of the bird 
Whose music stilled thy boyish play.” 


A similar pensive reference is found in 
our poet’s ode, “To the Dandelion,” 
which is as deserving of admiration as 
many of the more famous odes of English 
poets. He thus apostrophizes “the com- 
mon flower”’ that fringes “the dusty road 
with harmless gold ”’ : 


“My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door sang clearly all day long; 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy 
peers.” 


A bird often affords our poet a meta- 
phor by which to represent some of the 
sad reminiscences of his lifz. Listen to 
this sweet, minor strain : 


“ As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred; 
I only know she came and went.” 


With what a plaintive melody the last 
line lingers in one’s mind, like some far- 
off melancholy strain, singing itself over 
again and again with a persistency that 
will not be hushed! ‘There are times, 
too, when our bard falls into a slightly 
despondent mood, and even then the 
birds serve to give a turn to his melan- 
choly reflections : 

“But each day brings less summer cheer, 

Crimps more our ineffectual spring, 
And something earlier every year 
Our singing birds take wing.” 


I confess that I do not like him so well 
when his verse takes on this 
hue, and I turn gladly to his more jubi- 
lant lays, when he seems to have caught 
the joy of the full-toned bird orchestra, 
as he does at one place in “The Vision 
of Sir Latnfal:”’ 


cheerless 


“ The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on 
trees.” 


the 


How often have I been caught in such 
a mesh of bird song, on a bright day of 
the early spring time! Even good-na- 
tured Hosea Biglow, cannot always repress 
his enthusiasm for the birds, although he 
is altogether too chary of his allusions to 
them. His unsophisticated sincerity can- 
not brook a perfunctory treatment of 
Nature’s blithe minstrels, for he breaks 
out quite scornfully in denouncing those 
book-read poets who get “wut they’ve 
airly read” so “ worked into’ their heart 
an’ head”’ that they 
“Can’t seem to write but jest on sheers 
With furrin countries or played-out ideers.’ 


“This makes ’em talk o’ daisies, larks, an’ things, 
Ez though we’d nothin’ here that blows an’ 
sings. — 
Why, I’d give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printer’s ink ! 


Hosea, in spite of the meagreness of 
his allusions to bird life, still proves be 
yond a doubt that he is conversant with 
the migratory habits of the birds, and 
that he has been watching a little impa- 
tiently for their vernal appearance in his 
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native fields and woods, as every ornithol- 

ogist who reads the following lines will 

testify : 

“The birds are here, for all the season’s late; 
They take the sun’s height an’ don’ never wait; 
Soon ’z he officially declares it’s spring, 

Their light hearts lift °em on a north’ard wing, 
An’ th’ ain’t an acre, fur ez you can hear, 
Can’t by the music tell the time o’ year.” 


Sometimes a single line or a phrase 
shows our poet’s familiarity with the 
feathered world, and gives his verse a 
flavor of out-door life that puts a tonic 
into the reader’s blood; as when he 
speaks of “the thin-winged swallow skat- 
ing on the air,’ or remarks incidentally 
that the “catbird croons in the lilac- 
bush,” or that “the robin’ sings, as of 
old, from the limb.’”? How vivid and full 
of woodsy suggestion are the following 
lines from that delightful poem, “Al 
Fresco :”’ 

“The only hammer that I hear 
Is wielded by the woodpecker, 
The single noisy calling his 
In all our leaf-hid Sybaris.” 


How characteristic of woodpecker-dom 
is this quatrain! Still more musical are 
the first six lines of the poem entitled 
“The Fountain of Youth: ” 


“Tis a woodland enchanted! 
By no sadder spirit 
Than blackbirds and thrushes, 
That whistle to cheer it 
All day in the bushes, 
This woodland is haunted 


And what a picture for the fancy is 
painted in the lines: 


“ Like rainbow-feathered birds that bloom 
A moment on some autumn bough, 
That, with the spurn of their farewell, 
Sheds its last leaves!” 


This might be called a flash-light view 
of one of the rarest scenes in nature. 
The poet must have often bent over a 
callow brood of nestlings, or he never 
could have written so knowingly about 
them : 
“ Blind nestlings, unafraid, 
Stretch up wide-mouthed to every shade 
3y which their downy dream is stix.ed, 
Taking it for the mother-bird.” 


For such is the unsuspicious habit of 
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bantlings in the nest. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a lighter touch than that in 
which Mr. Lowell describes a resplendent 
morning, “omnipotent with sunshine, 
whose quick charm . wiled the blue- 
bird to his whiff of song,”’ 


* While aloof 
An oriole clattered and the robin shrilled, 
Denouncing me an alien and a thief; ” 


It should be borne in mind that the 
reference is to the alarm calls and not 
the songs of the robin and the oriole. 

How exquisite is the reference to 

“The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence; ”’ 


while it would be difficult to find any- 
thing more poetical or more realistic than 
the following : 


“Far distant sounds the hidden chickadee 
Close at my side,” — 


especially if the reference be to the little 
black-capped_ titmouse’s minor whistle, 
which has a strange, sad remoteness when 
heard in the woods, almost reminding 
one of Orpheus mourning for his lost 
love. No less vivid are the lines which 
sing that 
“the phebe scarce whistles 
Once an hour to his fellow.” 


or these : 


“O’erhead the balanced hen-hawk slides, 
Twinned in the river’s heaven below; ” 


or this description of a winter scene : 


“T stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snowbirds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by.” 


Like all lovers of the feathered king- 
dom Lowell has his favorites, whose praises 
he frequently sings with an appreciation 
whose sincerity cannot be doubted. Among 
the birds to which he is especially partial 
is the bobolink — that blithe minstrel of 
our meadows and clover fields. Let us 
lend a listening ear while he chants 
the virtues of the bird he loves so well. 
I call attention to the following picture of 
the male bobolink at the time when there 
are bantlings in the grassy nest that de- 
mand his care, as well as that of his faith- 
ful spouse : 
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“ Meanwhile that devil-may-care, the bobolink, 
Remembering duty, in mid-quaver stops 
Just ere he sweeps o’er rapture’s tremulous brink, 
And ’twixt the windrows most demurely drops, * 
A decorous bird of business, who provides 
For his brown mate and fledgelings six besides, 
s And looks from right to left, a farmer ’mid his 
crops.” 


One can almost see the poet leaning 
against the rail fence of the clover field, 
with pencil in hand, drawing the portrait 
of the bird which is posing unconsciously 
before him, so true is his delineation to 
bobolink life. But to find Lowell at his 
best you must read his description of 
Robert 0’ Lincoln at Azs best. Hark! 


“But now, oh, rapture! sunshine winged and 

voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm, wild breath 
of the West, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Giadness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season, vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what, 

Save Fune! Dear June! Now God be praised 
for Fune.” 

The only fault to be found with this 
exquisite tribute is that it is rather too 
much involved to glide melodiously from 
the lips, or be quite clear to the mind 
until after a second or third reading. 
Not so picturesque, but more simple and 
musical, is this bit : 

“From blossom-clouded orchards, far away 
The bobolink tinkled.” 


The provincial tongue of Hosea Biglow 
presents_us with the following rare bit of 
portraiture, which has all the strength and 
freshness of a painting from nature : 

‘June's bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple-bloom he sings, 
Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in mock despair, 
Runs down a brook o’ laughter thro’ the air.” 


The Baltimore oriole also claims Mr. 
Lowell’s admiration ; there is one descrip- 
tive passage relative to this bird that, in 
. my opinion, even goes ahead of the 
famous bobolink eulogy just quoted : 
“Hush! ’Tis he! 
My oriole, my glance, my summer fire, 
Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
[witches the pack-thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping, — 
I'witches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
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Yet fearing me who laid it in his way, 
Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 
Divines the providence that hides and helps. 
fleave, ho! Heave, ho! he whistles as the twine 
Slackens its hold; Once more, now! and a flash 
Lightens across the sunlight to the elm .« 
Where his mate dangles at her cup of felt. 
Nor all his booty is the thread; he trails 
My loosened thought with it along the air, 
And I must follow, would I ever tind 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life.” 
The last sentence is a deft turn at weav- 
ing, oriole-like, a thread of reflection into 
a fine piece of description. 

3esides the bobolink and the oriole, the 
blackbird is often made to do charming 
duty in Lowell’s verse. What student of 
the birds has not often seen the picture 
described by the line : 

“ Alders the creaking redwings sink on’’? 
or, 

“the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees 


An’ settlin’ things in windy Congresses *’? 


I have already given a number of 


quotations in which the robin figures ° 
conspicuously. I think of one more — 
that in which Hosea Biglow exclaims, 


“Thet’s the robin’s almanick ”’ : 
* So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 
He goes to plasterin’ his adobé house.” 
Seductive as the figure is, there seems 
to be something forced in the conceit 
that the thrushes sing because they have 
been “pierced through with June’s de- 
licious sting ;’’ but when the catbird says 
to the poet: 
“Or if to me you will not hark, 
By Beaver Brook a thrush is ringing, 


Till all the alder-coverts dark 
Seem sunshine-dappled with his singing,” - 


one feels that, while the catbird would 
not be likely to accord its rival such un- 
stinted praise, the poet’s rhapsody over 
the thrush’s minstrelsy is not careless. 
To this same catbird, which he has made 
unnaturally magnanimous, and which, he 
says, 
“So oft my soul has caught 
In morn and evening voluntaries,”’ 
° 


he pays a tribute which every lover of 
birds should read. Seen through Lowell’s 
eyes, every bird becomes an idyllic crea- 
ture. I have here gleaned from his 
poetry only a few passages out of many 
equally beautiful and striking. 
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Boston is not only the great musical capital of 
America; it is one of the great musical centres 
of the world. Herr Gtricke, coming from Vi- 
enna, and Herr Nikisch, coming from Leipzig, 
tell us that nowhere in Europe is more good 
music heard each winter than here in the Puritan 
city. Boston is weak in opera, destitute indeed, 
as is every American city save New York, but in 
all other departments of music the program which 
she spreads before the student is a long and bril- 
liant one. How large and important a factor in 
her general life her distinctively musical public 
constitutes she is herself seldom properly aware. 
How large the throng of students is who, gather- 
ing from all parts of the country, crowd the doors 
of her music schools, she seldom pauses to com- 
pute. We do not ourselves know how large it is; 
but when we remember the one great conserva- 
tory with perhaps its thousand pupils, the lesser 
conservatories, and the schools and private in- 
structors of every grade, in vast number, it be- 
comes apparent that the whole body of musical 
students in this musical capital must be very large 
indeed. Add to this body the greater number of 
those who, not distinctively musical students, are 
yet lovers of music and supporters of all good 
musical efforts, and we have surely an imposing 
musical public, which would seem to be sufficient 
to warrant almost any promising experiment in the 
direction of musical culture. 

The most important factor in the general musi- 
cal culture of Boston to-day is unquestionably the 
course of Symphony Concerts given each winter 
in Music Hall. Never in America has there been 
a musical enterprise of the magnitude of this; 
nowhere in the world, as our distinguished Euro- 
pean friends tell us, are finer concerts given. We 
trust this noble enterprise, so munificently under- 
taken, will never lack the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion and response from the musical public which 
it now meets. But the thought often occurs, and 
it occurs again with force as a new series of these 
concerts opens, whether the real musical culture, 
the definite musical education, of a large portion 
of the great audience which gathers in Musi 
Hall each Saturday night for half the year would 
not be advanced much more by a series of con- 
certs with much more unified, related, and con- 
secutive programs. A considerable contingent of 
this audience consists of professional musicians 
and musical students; and these we may suppose 
to come directly from the study and practice of 
Bach and Beethoven and Brahms — although in 
many cases we may not suppose this with warrant. 
But of the great majority of these cultivated peo- 
ple — for there is no more cultivated audience — 
it is not bold to believe that the single perfor- 
mance of the Brahms symphony, or the Schubert 
symphony, or the Schumann symphony, heard at 
one of these concerts 1s the single performance 
of it heard during the year. Of how many real 
students of music, indeed, is not the same true? 
Yet how insufficient is this to give one any real 
understanding, or any adequate, intelligent enjoy- 


ment of any great musical work! We go to the 
Museum again and again, when we are in London, 
to sit before the marbles from the Parthenon; we 
go to sit before the “ Transfiguration ” again and 
again, when we are in Rome; we read “ Hamlet” 
and “ Faust” until the lines are stamped into us. 
But we go to concerts and treat Beethoven and 
Mozart and Wagner as Cook’s tourists go through 
Europe and treat Oxford and the Louvre and the 
Vatican. It is not that they are not competent 
to» get true pleasure and true culture out of all, 
though they may be neither sculptors nor painters 
nor doctors of philosophy; it is that proper plea- 
sure and true culture cannot be got out of any- 
thing by anybody who does not give careful and 
repeated and thoughtful attention to it. We are 
of those — and we have been faithful attendants 
upon the Symphony Concerts in Boston for half 
a dozen years— who believe that at the end of 
the symphony season a majority of those attend- 
ing the concerts are without definite impression 
and growth as a result of the winter’s effort (for 
severe effort it is, or ought to be), without any 
advance in musical culture at all commensurate 
with what has been done so perfectly and so la- 
boriously for their culture. The simple reason is 
that they have had too much, like the Cook’s 
tourists in their four days in Rome. One tourist 
is stupid, another is a Wellesley professor who 
has lived on Braun’s photographs for a dozen 
years; but the one visit to the Sistine and the 
one visit to the Lateran were not enough — there 
was need to go again to-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow. The four days in Rome was cer- 
tainly a great good fortune, and some other year 
there may be another four days, — and then there 
are the Braun photographs. But there is no 
Braun photograph of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony; and how many, on the strength of a sin- 
gle hearing, can carry it in their minds fom this 
year to next, as a valid, edifying, available part of 
culture, as they carry Giotto’s Tower or Ghiber- 
ti’s Gates or Murillo’s Madonnas or Turner’s 
* Old Temeraire ? ” 

rhe gist of all this is that a great many simple 
people, who are, nevertheless, earnest people and 
genuine lovers of music, would get more enjoy- 
ment and would get more good out of a series of 
concerts which did not give half so much, but 
which repeated everything that it did give at least 
once, and some things more than once. Some 
single composer might, throughout a particular 
season, receive particular attention. The present 
year, ‘1891, for instance, is the centennial of the 
death of Mozart. Every concert in our series, 
then, should present some work of Mozart’s; and 
thus in an entire season a very large proportion 
of his great and representative works could be 
given, in an order that would make the perfor- 
mances most pleasurable and most beneficial. Next 
year Wagner should have this central place; the 
next year, Mendelssohn; the next year, Bach. The 
balance of the program should be miscellaneous, 
made up on the plan of the common symphony 


’ 
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concert program to-day. Only, half of this week’s 
program should be a repetition of what was new 
last week, and what was new last week should be 
repeated next week. 

Is there not much to be said in favor of a plan 
like this? Would not such a series of concerts 
be of distinctly greater advantage to a great body 
of intelligent concert-goers than the courses of 
symphony concerts as arranged to-day? We do 
not ask this in criticism of the present courses. 
We recognize the high place which these fill, and 
which we trust they will continue to fill. We do 
not here discuss whether the one series or the 
other would fill the higher place. But we ask 
whether, if courses of symphony concerts are to 
be multiplied in a city, as seems to be likely in 
Boston, it would not be well to give one course of 
a character such as is here suggested, rather than 
follow the beaten track. 

* 
* * 

THE author of the article on John Howard 
Payne’s Sweetheart, in the preceding pages, writes, 
with reference to Mary Harden’s life after Mr. 
Payne’s declaration of love, that the was 
reciprocated, but that marriage was delayed and 
ever delayed by the poet’s inability to give as- 
surance to the young lady’s parents that he could 
maintain their daughter. “ His dreams of better- 
ing his condition were as illusive as the mirages 
of Sahara. Whether his thwarted affection 
clouded his after life and doomed him to celibacy 
we cannot say. It is certain that Mary Harden 
never married. Her life glided on full of useful 
duties and tender ministrations to a venerated 
mother. After that mother’s death, her existence 
was almost as lonely as an anchorite’s. She 
rarely appeared on the streets. When she did, 
even strangers recognized the gentlewoman in her 
almost timid modesty and the expression of her 
dark hazel eyes. She died May 13, 1887, in her 
seventy-sixth year. Her life was an apotheosis 
of love —a love as inextinguishable as the vestal 
fires on Roman altars. At her funeral, as was 
most fitting, a sacred lyric sung to the air of 
* Home, Sweet Home’ blended with the solemn 
liturgy of the English Reformers, which for three 
hundred years has been consecrated to the burial 
of the dead.” 


love 


be- 


a” * 

JoHN Howarp PAyNe’s southern 
was not his only sweetheart. There was also a 
Boston sweetheart. Mr. Charles H. Brainard, 
Payne’s intimate friend and biographer, from 
whose valuable work several of the pictures illus- 
trating the article in the preceding pages are 
taken, notices the Boston episode as follows: 


sweetheart 


““One evening as we sat together, after he had, become 
exhausted by the labors of the day and had sunk into a 
large armchair, he related with deep feeling the story of 
his attachment to a beautiful and accomplished lady of 
Boston, by whom his affection was reciprocated, and who 
wi have become his wife but for parental objections. 
The lady belonged to one of the oldest and wealthiest 
families of Boston.” * 








*** 

Mr. BRAINARD writes as follows concerning 
the common impression as to Payne’s homeless- 
ness and hardships: 

“Tt has, for many years, been customary to speak of 
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Payne as a homeless wanderer, who knew nothing of the 
joys of home and the love of kindred; yet the popular 
opinion relative to this matter has no foundation in truth. 
He was no more homeless than any other bachelor who 
lives in lodgings, or any foreign ambassador whose official 
duties compel him to reside in a house provided by the 
nation for his use. He was ardently loved by his brothers 
and sisters, and always welcome to share their home; but 
he preferred to live alone or where he could pursue his 
literary avocations in the solitude of his own apartments. 
He was often urged by his relatives to join their home, 
and, in fact, did live with his brother, Thatcher Payne, for 
many years after his return from his nineteen-years’ re- 
sidence abroad. 

To many who make literature their profession, and who 
live much of the time in an ideal world of their own crea- 
tion, there come periods of discouragement and privation; 
and such, undoubtedly, was sometimes the fate of Mr. 
Payne; but he generally lived well, and in a way that was 
satisfactory to himself. During the first years of his 
residence abroad he realized large sums of money from his 
dramatic performances; and, when he abandoned the stage 
as an actor, he found his pen a source of liberal income. 
At this period of his life, he lived not only comfortably, but 
often luxuriously, and numbered among his intimate 
friends and i the most distinguished 
authors, actors, and artists of the time 

“* Many of the stories current concerning the straits in 
which he sometimes found himself in consequence of his 
impecuniosity are purely fictitious, having been invented 
by that class of sensational writers who rely upon their 
imagination for incidents which they relate as absolute 
facts. Of course it is poetical to write of the author of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ as a ‘homeless wanderer; ’**which 
he never was, except of his own free will, and by his own 
act. 

‘* His natural instincts were nomadic, and he was never so 
happy as when travelling in his native land or in Europe. 
This taste for travel began with his early career as an 
actor, and the habit then formed clung to him through lift 


associates some of 





** He knew but little concerning the value of money, save 
as a means of supplying his immediate wants and of 
gratifying his refined literary and esthetic tastes. Instead 


of saving a portion of his earnings, he would spend them 
lavishly in elegant living, in entertaining his ass« . 
and in the purchase of books, pictures, and fancy articles 
for himself or for presentation to his friends. 

As a natural result of his want of thrift he some 
times in straitened circumstances, and obliged to appeal to 
his family or friends for money to relieve the necessities 
to which his extravagance had reduced him; and to such 
appeals there was always a ready response 


* 
x * 


ciates 


was 


Or the writing of “Sweet Home and the 
circumstances of its first production, Mr. Brainard 


gives the following account : 


“In the early part of the year 1823, Charles Kemble, who 
had assumed the management of the Covent Garden 
Theatre in London, wrote to Payne for some new pieces to 
be produced at that theatre. Payne accordingly sold him 


three manuscript plays, which he had written several 
months before, for the sum of two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds. One of these plays was ‘ Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,’ into which he had introduced the song of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ which was written in Paris, on a dull 
October day, when he was occupying a small lodging-room 
in the upper story of a building near the Palais Royal. To 
use his own words, as addressed to a friend, the depressing 
influences of the sky and air were in harmony with the 
feeling of solitude and sadness which oppressed his soul. 
As he sat in his room, diverting his thoughts with the sight 
of the happy crowds promenading the streets below him, 
the words came rushing into his mind, to lift, console, and 
refresh his overburdened heart. It was under these in 
fluences that he wrote the song which has touched respon 
sive chords in the heart of the world, and immortalized the 
name of its author. 

“The following are 
written: 


the words of the song as originally 


*’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there 
(Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassing all other), 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
There's a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played, 

Even stronger than time,'and more deep than despair 
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* An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
Oh, give me my lonely thatched cottage again! 
The birds and the lambkins that came at my call, — 
Those who named me with pride — 
Those who played by my side — 
Give me them, with the innocence dearer than all! 
The joys of the palaces through which I roam 
Only swell my heart’s anguish—There’s no place like 
home! 


** Payne afterwards re-wrote the song, the music for which 
was composed by Henry R. Bishop. 

‘* The following is a correct version of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ as arranged for the opera, having been copied 
from the author’s own manuscript: 


**’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home! 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere! 
Jome, home, sweet, sweet Home, 
There’s no place like Home! 
lhere’s no place like Home! 


An exile from Home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
Oh, give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again! — 
— The birds singing gayly that came at my call — 
Give me them! — and the peace of mind dearer than all! 
Home, home, sweet, sweet Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 
There’s no place like Home! 


“**Clari’ was produced at the Covent Garden Theatre 
about the middle of May, 1823, and met with a degree of 
success which was quite as surprising to the manager as it 
was flattering to the author. The part of ‘ Clari’ was en- 
acted by Miss Maria Tree (a sisterof Ellen Tree, afterwards 
Mrs. Charles Kean), by whom the song was sung for the 
first time. To the beautiful face and figure of Miss Tree 
was superadded the charm of a most melodious voice, which 
rendered her on this occasion so fascinating that she won 
the heart and hand of a wealthy merchant of London. The 
piece had what is called in theatrical parlance ‘a great 
run,’ and for many consecutive nights filled the theatre to 
overflowing The words and music of the song were so 
popular, that more than one hundred thousand copies were 
sold by the publishers within one year after its publication 
but Payne was not permitted to share in the great success 
which followed the enterprise of the manager and pub- 
lisher, as he was cheated out of the twenty-five pounds 
which he was promised on the twentieth night of the per 
formance of his successful play, and his name did not 
appear on the title-page of the song, from the sales of 
which the publisher realized a small fortune. 

“The air of ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ was taken from an 
old Sicilian vesper, and adapted to the song by Bishop. 
The popular story that Payne caught it by marking down 
the notes he heard a Swiss peasant-girl sing, is simply a 
pleasant fiction, having not the slightest foundation in fact 
as his : 1 acquirements did not include a 


varied gifts and 
knowledge f which science he was profoundly 











of music, of 


ignorant. He had not the slightest musical taste, and 
could not tell one note from another.’ 
* * 
* 
Our friend on Lake Michigan, who takes 


weekly rides into Chicago, who summers on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, and Septembers in Maine, and 
goes to Europe occasionally, and thus has much 
time to spend in the survey of the landscape from 
the car-window, «has meditated to some purpose 
on the horrors of modern advertising. He has 
become thoroughly roused to the enormity of 
making the rocks Saige the virtues of compe- 
ting pills and pahts, and the 


fences glare with 
commendations of rival baking-powders 
We are agreed, it 
hoped, all of us who are good men and true, that 
this is a horror and an enormity, and that there 
should be standing offers of reward for the cap- 
ture of the man with the paint-pot, dead or alive. 
Only committees dead to the primary rights of 
beauty and of nature would go on tolerating the 
sins committed in mammoth letters all along 


g our 


lines of railroad, especially in the suburbs of our 


colossal 


and sarsaparillas. is to be 
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cities, the signs on the granite and the birch-tree 
and the oak which all along the beautiful roads 
by Buzzard’s Bay direct travellers to New Bedford 
clothing-houses and drug-shops, the signs which 
amid the quiet landscapes of Shrewsbury and 
Rutland and Leicester, and the little Worcester 
County towns point to the Macys and Houghtons 
and Wanamakers of the county metropolis, and 
the similar abominations which fill the land from 
the White Mountains to Saint Augustine, and 
from Montauk Point to Los Angeles. 
seem to be communities thus dead. Our friend, 
however, is not dead; and with him,,to be 
aroused, is to do something. Pending the pas- 
sage of laws which shall send to jail the man with 
the paint-pot, and send to the gallows the man 
who sends out the man with the paint-pot, this is 
what he proposes: That there shall be formed a 
society to put a stop to these advertising abomina- 
tions; that every man and woman shall be a 
member of the society, who feels that they are 
abominations, and shall begin active service to- 
morrow; and that the one simple method of the 
society shall be the boycott. Whenever and 
wherever any of these defacements of the rocks 
and trees and fences are seen, let it be decreed 
that the defacement, —instead of proving an ad- 
vertisement and help for the thing advertised, 
shall be a harm and hindrance to it. If the rock 
is made to proclaim Smith’s sarsaparilla, then let 
it be set down in the book that Jones’s | 

bought; if the fence says that Green’s ginger is 
the best, then use Brown’s through the whol 
watermelon season; if the sign on the birch-tre 

directs to Hill’s clothing-house, then make it a 
point always to go to Dale’s. This, in brief, is 
our friend’s plan. We think it a good one. 
Shall we not all act on it for the next year, o1 
until a clearly more excellent way is proposed ? 


* * 
* 


THE following communication from Mr. R. I. 
Atwell of Cambridge, Mass., contains many state- 
ments that are of interest in the present discussion 
concerning abandoned farms in New England. 
The special attention given to the agricultural 
situation in Vermont is valuable in connection 
with the treatment of the general interests of 
Vermont in the August number of the magazine. 
Our correspondent’s observations, so far as Ver- 
mont is concerne@, received emphatic confirma- 
tion from Congressman Powers of Vermont, in his 
address at the centennial celebration of the town 
of Lyndon, early in July, in which he went into 
the agricultural situation at considerable length. 
He showed, from official statistics covering the 
from 1880 to 18go, that Vermont 
more corn to the acre than any other state in the 
Union, with one exception and that exception 
is New Hampshire; that Vermont raises more 
wheat to the acre than any other state east of the 
Rocky Mountains; than other 
state east of the Rockies, except Illinois and 
Minnesota; more rye to the acre than any other, 
except Illinois, Minnesota, and Kansas; and more 
barley to the acre than any other, except Mary- 
land. California is the only state in the Union 
that raises more buckwheat to the acre than Ver- 
and there is no state east of the Rockies 
that raises as many potatoes per acre as Vermont. 


But we 


years raises 


more oats any 
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““Punctuated as these facts were,” writes a re- 
porter of Congressman Pgwer’s oration, “ with 
the rather sarcastic exhortation, ‘Go West, young 
man!’ they were exceedingly effective. In 
truth, they give the pessimists much to think 
about. With such a record, old Vermont can 
hold her head as high as any of her younger 
sister states that have been wont to take on 
superior and patronizing airs when they spoke of 
Vermont farming. Vermont farming, as these 
facts demonstrate, is still in a pretty healthy and 
vigorous condition, and calls for no lamentations 
from ¢hose who make it a business to mourn the 
fancied ‘ decadence’ of New England.” Return we 
to our correspondent. Mr. Atwell writes, “There 
is much written on the subject of abandoned 
farms in New England, and unfortunately there is 
too much of a disposition to give it an unwarrant- 
able political coloring. There are reasons enough 
which are obvious without straining a point to 
give a wrong one. Before the construction of 
railroads, the farmers were prejudiced against 
them by the arguments that their farms would all 
be mortgaged and lost through the aid afforded 
these corporations, and also by the competition 
to which they would be subject in the bringing of 
products from a long distance. Neither of these 
prognostications has been realized. All farm 
products have proved to be more profitable, and 
may be sold at the farmer’s door, without the loss 
of time and expense in marketing. ‘The nearer a 
farm is to a railroad station, the better is its pros- 
pect for cultivation at a profit. 

“The general prosperity of the country, which 
has affected all classes of people, has created a 
feeling of interest among farmers and their sons, 
as among the laboring classes and those who are 
supposed to occupy higher positions in society. 
Railroads and gold discoveries had much to do 
with this. Scarcely a farm in New England failed 
to contribute some of its members to this desire 
to earn money easier, and the charm of plain, 
tame country life was broken with ever-widening 
effect. Cheaper and easier cultivated lands in 
the West captivated young farmers; factories 
along the line of railroads, or contiguous to them, 
drew others who could earn more wages, and as 
they believed with easier lives, while they could 
get greater pleasure or more society. The girls, 
no less ambitious and craving the same enjoy- 
ments, at first engaged as domestics in families in 
large towns and cities; then flocked to the fac- 
tories where in longer days than now they accumu- 
lated wages enough to remove incumbrances on 
the family homestead; as they were crowded 
from domestic service and the factories, they re- 
sorted to shops for a living, by sewing, etc. 
Another step took them into the stores as sales- 
women, clerks, and bookkeepers, crowding out 
the young men. Those more favored by educa- 
tion resorted to teaching in schools, and _ still 
others aspired to college training and honors. 
There are now, probably, more young women in 
the colleges in Massachusetts entirely devoted to 
their education, with others to which they gain 
admission, than there were young men fifty years 
ago. All of these influences were long at work, 
and the Civil War drew largely on the young men 
still at home, the survivors becoming more restless 
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from the strife in which they had been engaged, 
and the new scenes they had been accustomed to, 
Meantime, the parents and occupants of the 
farm had grown older, and as they became help- 
less and made their homes with their children 
elsewhere, or died, the tarms were abandoned. 
Out of repair in buildings and neglected in cultiva- 
tion, there was little attraction to those who had 
pursued different callings to return to the old 
homestead. 

“In this connection it should be remarked that 
a very large proportion of the active and prosper- 
ous business men of cities came from these farms, 
stimulated, perhaps, by the hardships of their 
humble lives, with an ambition to a¢cumulate or 
to rule. Some of these persons, or their fathers, 
or grandfathers, who came from the country, 
could not be persuaded to go back to the farms 
even with far greater protits than they now yield, 
while a considerable number, from sentiment and 
for comfort, spend some portion of the summer 
on such farms. 

“Changes are continually rung upon the hard- 
ships of the farmer’s lot, as though beyond that 
of all other toilers for a livelihood. ‘In thesweat 
of thy brow,’ it was long ago said, ‘shalt thou eat 
bread’ ; and there are many positions in which 
men are forced to labor, who might well envy the 
independent farmer. It is not true that the labors 
or hardships of the farmer are increasing, although 
he may be obliged to use his intellect more to 
comply with the varying demands of the market. 
In this respect the farmer has no greater hard 
ships to overcome than 
other pursuits. It has long been believed, and 
with truth, that the methods of farmers, although 
improved, have not kept pace with the advanced 
civilization of the times, and no man can be ex- 
pected to compete successfully with others with- 
out exercising vigilance and forethought. If the 
prices of his products are in question, the farmer 
is very much better off than were his fathers 
scores of years Without the great facilities 
of marketing, the farmer hundreds of miles in the 
interior would be no better off than the nomads 
of the desert. In the most fertile portions of the 
country sixty years ago, teaming produce a hun- 
dred miles to market would hardly pay the ex- 
pense. To live in a log hut, with no improvements 
for a generation, was no uncommon thing; while 
now no farmer, unless he is just struggling to 
make his payments for improvements, is content 
short of the comforts in buildings and furnishings 
equal to those of the merchant of former days. 
there are 
believed that there has been no progress, and it 
may be assured, I believe, that in all communities 
where farming is carried on with intelligence and 
activity, there is to be found as much real enjoy- 
ment as in other positions in life. Abandoned 
farms are too apt to be regarded as evidence of 
the decadence in farm life. 

“Tt is not strange that men of all classes seek 
to raise themselves in position, Yet are 
multitudes in large cities who would be infinitely 
better offin the country, earning their bread on the 
land, than in crowded tenement houses, surrounded 
with discomforts, and at best barely keeping the 
wolf from the door. They would have a heaven 


do those engaged in 


ag 
ago. 
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of happiness in the country, which they can 
vainly hope to enjoy in the city. 

“To prove that this is not mere assumption, 
and that the complaints of growing hardships in 
farm life are not true, abundant testimony of in- 
telligent practical farmers can be cited. There 
never was a time, probably, when there was a 
greater interest awakened in farm cultivation than 
there is at the present day. Why should there 
not be? The times call for the greatest intelli- 
gence and activity in every department of human 
industry. No man should be called intelligent 
who does not exert all his faculties in any position 
he may be placed in. It was once supposed, or 
seemed to be, that there was little intelligence 
required in ordinary farming, the old routine be- 
ing followed from one generation to another, with 
little modification except in the use of improved 
tools and occasional change in seeds. Something 
more is now demanded to prevent a deterioration 
in crops; and the improvement is seen in the 
increased crops raised on lands often said to be 
worn out, compared with those in the newer sec- 
tions of the country. The future will show still 
greater improvement. 

“Vermont is the most thoroughly agricultural 
state of New England, and is naturally often 
pointed out in these days as the least desirable 
for a farmer’s life —with its long winters and 
rigid temperature. The increased interest in farm 
cultivation has led to frequent meetings in coun- 
ties and towns to stimulate that interest still fur- 
ther. In the record of one of these meetings of 
a Farmer’s Club, one farmer said: ‘In our own 
town, farm buildings are rapidly being repaired 
and highways cleared. The farmer who would 
get ahead must use brain as well as muscle.’ 
Said another, ‘The farmer should educate him- 
self not only in the ways of the farmer, but also 
in the ways of other professions.’ In another 
case, where reference was made to improved 
methods, it was remarked in favor of the present 
times, that formerly ‘about the only income was 
from fat cattle and hogs;’ butter brought about 
half the present prices, and sheep produced not 
more than half their present fleeces. One farmer 
‘thought there were no hard times; we bring on 
this feeling by letting our farms run down.’ Still 
another said he couldn’t give any remedy for 
hard times, for he thought there were no hard 
times. A member of the Board of Agriculture 
thought that living too ‘fast’ was the cause of 
the complaint of hard times, and less such com- 
plaints would result from a return to the more 
prudent ways of their fathers. In another local- 
ity, the chairman of the meeting said ‘that if the 
depression in agriculture was confined wholly to 
Vermont, he should think there was something 
wrong with the state; but the same depression is 
felt all over the civilized world. His remedy was 
legislation, but he did not indicate what that 
should be, and the attention of the meeting was 
given to the subject of creameries. A Vermont 
journal, in making comparisons from census re- 
turns, in eighteen different propositions relating 
to farm life, declares that that state is found 
in a favorable standing as compared with 
nearly all others. ‘It leads thirty-seven states,’ 
says this journal, ‘in the average value of all 
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farm productions to each person engaged in 
agriculture’; the value of such productions av- 
erages nearly $400 to each person farming, against 
an average for the whole country of $280; the 
average product of butter to each producer is 
four times that of the average for the whole 
country; the average butter per cow is much 
greater than in any other state; and the cheese 
product greater than anywhere except in New 
York; the hay crop averages more to each farm 
than the average in any other state; and this 
state leads thirty-two states in the average value 
of live stocks to a farm; in the yield of corn, 
potatoes, and other crops per acre, Vermont gen- 
erally stands at the head of the list of states; but 
two states had a larger yield of potatoes per acre; 
even of wheat per acre, the yield is greater than 
in any state east of the Mississippi, and in only 
three states is there a larger yield of corn per 
acre; in maple sugar the average to a farm is 
nearly seven times as much as in New York; and 
in forest products the state leads thirty-six other 
states in the amount to a farm, not including the 
sugar crop. Nothing is saidin this connection of 
the average butter markets and the improved prices. 
It surely cannot be said that the people are suffer- 
ing much from hard times. 

“ An agricultural paper says of Massachusetts, 
that a glance at the census shows that the farmers 
of this state are doing better work than their 
fathers. Aside from the exceptional high prices 
of the times of inflation, it is said ‘The value of 
products per acre is much larger than at any time 
covered by census statistics,’ and the increased 
value of products was $10,000,000 in gold in 1885 
over that of 1875. Another published statement 
from census statistics is that in nine principal pro- 
ducts in Massachusetts, compared with Indiana, 
the average was from twenty-five to several hun- 
dred per cent in favor of Massachusetts in the net 
value per acre—corn being $24.78 to $9; pota- 
toes, $60.72 to $31.35; tobacco, $242.25 to $22. 
More than all, the wages paid for farm labor was 
thirty per cent more by the day and month than 
in Indiana. The secretary of the New England 
Dairyman’s Association has expressed the belief 
that dairying and general farming in the New 
England States was as profitable in proportion as 
other occupations. Manufacturers are believed 
by many persons to be a bloated class. If so, 
investments would be likely to increase to a pro- 
portionate degree. Yet statistics show a greater 
percentage in growth from 1875 to 1885 in agri- 
cultural property than in manufactures. An 
agricultural paper in Massachusetts, in an article 
on abandoned farms, recently remarked: ‘ The 
life of the farmer, notwithstanding its burdens, 
was never so easy in some respects as at present. 
... The farmer may not be able to amass 
wealth — nor can the majority of those in cities 
hope to do. He is generally sure of a comforta- 
ble living as the reward of his toil, and the con- 
tingencies that affect his employment are usually 
no greater than those affecting employments 
in cities. There are those in the city, work- 
ing for low wages, liable to periodical unem- 
ployment, to whom life upon these abandoned 
farms would afford an agreeable change.’ A 
statement is published with the heading: ‘New 
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England contrasts favorably with California or 
Florida in relation to “depreciated farms,” and 
this is supported by the statement, in a letter 
from a New Englander in Florida who says gen- 
erally of owners of orange groves: ‘I have yet 
to learn of one who is not looking to the future 
for the profits.’ Sustaining these views, a lec- 
turer on orcharding in Maine has said that ‘A 
Maine orchard was a better investment than a 
California vineyard or Florida orange grove. 
This year, apples have bought three times as 
much per ton as grapes brought in California. 
Even Early Rose potatoes have sold higher per 
pound than California grapes.’ He adds as a 
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fact that a Maine man bought an old pasture at 
$5.50 per acre, and, after twelve years growth of 
an orchard, his apples sold on the trees for $1500, 
and the orchard was subsequently sold for $3,500. 
Coming nearer to a large city, where the land is 
valued at $1 a foot, a thirty-acre farm is devoted 
to market gardening at good profit. At a further 
distance from town, is an instance given; several 
acres of land were added to a market garden, for 
which the purchaser paid $2000 per acre, because 
the outlay was warranted. All these scattered 
facts are given as illustrations that agriculture in 
New England is not so discouraging as-sometimes 
represented, and that its future is not hopeless.” 
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THE following love-letter, which is genuine 
was recently written by a certain deaf mute in, 
one of the western states. The reader’s enjoy- 
ment need not be checked by fear of laughing at 
natural misfortune, as the young man’s misfortune 
has little to do with his literary style and he is a 
prosperous fellow, although the fifty dollar watch 
and the ninety-five dollar sewing-machine and 
the good habits and all the rest did not prove 
sufficient to win the girl. The curious epistle 
comes to the Omnibus from a Harvard professor. 
Perhaps the Harvard freshmen will try their hands 
at putting it into form that will show more easily 
to simple minds what the writer was aiming to say: 

“ DEAR ACQUAINTANCE. — Time has taken me 
to indite a full length of true and faithful sentiment 
to you in the happiness and then to compel me 
to judge myself accordingly to my sanguin feeling, 
whether you would be willing to make a decidedly 
correspondence with me, or not, than you can 
wait for a chance to hear from me. I give way 
to you under the influence of pleasure saying, 
‘Please excuse me for my strange boldness by 
corresponding with you at the first time.’ ... 
You feel assured I never smoke cigars, neither 
chew tobacco, nor drink strong spirits all of my 
life, and thus give a truthful information to you 
that I have much time in learning Arithmetic, 
German, and the history of the ancient world, my- 
self more faster and better that I did at the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, when I was graduated 
over seven years’ instruction. I attain great 
credit for all branches in working at the Machine 
Works under the influence of sweetest taste, and 
will pay no attention to unnecessary travelling, 
unless I need business in any place. You feel 
sure that Iam neither Republican nor Democrat, 
but an independent mechanic, because money is 
my chief concern. . Do you intend to get mad at 
me what I will tell you? 

I confess to you, Oh! my heart is full of love 
towards you than no pen can write, saying, ‘ You 
must be mine forever.’ The reason why is that I 
fell in love with you when your graceful society 
surprised me with affection, now value than a mil- 











lion heaps of gold. So I met your fate since I 
left 1—— via C You learn with astonish- 
ment that my uncle under the name of , who 
resides in M——, IIl., will present me with a 
nice city lot worth $1,500. Are you religious 
yet? To what church do you belong at your 
home? This indition is of a size corresponding 
with me, whether you will let me consumate the 
circumstantial matter of keeping you as a lover 
with willing fulness, or not, ‘ Be sure.’ I take 
an oath that I will never complain to any person 
about your condition as others do, in order to 
make you as a good and happy lover with plea- 
sure than you cannot say. You feel confident 
that I will have the luxuriant art of clerking on 
the I and K—— River Packet “ Zight” 
under the command of my uncle by the name of 
Capt. this summer when I quit the Machine 
Works in consequence of low wages which cause 
hands to express dissatisfaction at the company. 
Do you want me to keep you as a lover with 
anxiety, before you will consumate the ‘golden’ 
engagement with me for marriage. I will love 
when you say ‘yes,’ and keep your love in my 
heart than usual. I will give you a pleasant ques- 
tion, ‘If not yourself, whom would you rather 
have?’ I hope you will answer the above? 
.... If youare pleased with my good proposal 
I will be sure to keep you as a lover, as to present 
you a gold watch worth $50. Would you 
like to engage me at correspondence than you 
have the responsibilities of learning what it is? 
Be sure I will send you two photographs as soon 
as I can get some taken at the I City Art of 
La—— when time is come. I would love you 
with all my heart than the endless width and un- 
fathomable depths of the beautifully glittering sea, 
when you accept my wishes, as join you in rich 
and lovely society, and expect that you do. I 
know I was entrapped by your charms since | fell 
in love with you at the beginning, during my plea- 
sant visit. If you reject my proposal I promise 
that I remain single all of my life, and bid you 
‘ Farewell’ to see you no more accordingly to 
your conduct. You feel sure, if you like for 
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me to make the loving engagement with you by 
correspondence in my life, I will, of course, accept 
you according wishes, and then in addition to pre- 
sent you a $95 sewing-machine. Will you? Are 
you engaged yet? Please keep secret in your 
heart that nobody can know whom you correspond 
with and I will do. Miss (my old class- 
mate) is working at the dressmaking trade in a 
store on Second St., corner R o 
which is, by far, the youngest city in Ohio, accord- 
ingly to the twentieth year of age. She resides 
with a family on Seventh St., 120% yards north- 
east of my house, although I sometimes visit her. 
. ... You knowI do not wish to subscribe my 
money for any R. R. enterprise, for I have ab- 
solute necesariess to use anything with it myself, 
and am desirous of accomplishing the task of 
saving money in untold heaps, unless from a 
pious stream of knowledge to any purpose how 
much I will be worth. I would like to hear from 
you in my life, as to find what you will do when 
this letter comes unexpectedly in your hands. 

Would you like to make a happy correspondence 
with me according to your tasteful feelings? So 
I would. I have the facilitation art of rowing 
fast some miles distant without fatigue, for recrea- 
tion, and in addition to be a ‘second Weston.’ 
. ... When the C. and S. R. R. is in operation 
I will visit you according to summers. I would 
like to invite you to come and visit famous bisi- 
ness houses in I if I can. I ama native of 
Was born at S in 1854 before I — 
was thought of, and lost my hearing and speaking 
by the effects of scarlet fever, at my age of 3% 
years, at W 9 miles above P And came 
to the Deaf and Dumb Inst. in 1857, before the 
new building was built, until I was honorably dis- 
charged over my 7 years instruction and trium- 
phantly graduated in the presence of sad-looking 
pupils, both sexes, in order to leave the ‘Old 
dilapidated’ building, to see all of them no more 
in 1864. Do you want me to come and see me 
at C——on Christmas? I have a loss to tell 
you that I will probably visit the Deaf Mute 
Building on Christmas, unless my business is car- 
ried on without ceasing. I afford my proofs 
of sociability to Deaf Mutes when I visit my 
place, where I never see by nature. . . When 
you get this letter from me you must not slander 
to any of your schoolmates or classmates, both 
sexes, whom you correspond with, so that they 
may know of it, and it will make me displeased 
at the disgraceful matter. So I will never do 
yet, but always keep secret in my heart, so that 
nobody can know of it. Please write to me 
without hindrance as you decide to. Direct your 
letter to I ao Co. I send my best re- 
spects to yca, saluting you as a good friend. 

I am yours respectfully, 
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A ROMANCE FROM REAL LIFE, 

You see that nest? "Twas made a year ago; 

A pair of Phoebe birds ensconced it there; 

’Tis framed of twigs, and lined with wool and 

hair, 

The work of many a journey to and fro 
From meadow, barn, and hedge to portico. 


The little couple were a reckless pair : 
He had no capital, nor friends at cwurt; 
She had no wedding dower; — and so, in short, 
Here they began this castle in the air, 
And sang,— yes, sang, nor gave a thought to 
care. 


They loved each other; what could heart wish 
more? 
To work they went, contented with their lot; 
Picked out this sheltered, unpretentious spot, 
And, what with native wit and Nature’s store 
Of mud and moss, they settled, near my door. 


Ere long the nest contained a thriving brood 
Of little Phoebes; scarcely could they keep 
Within its narrow bounds, — fe-wee, pe-weep! 
The father stirred about and gathered food; 
But did not sing as loud as when he wooed. 


The chicks grew up and learned to fly about, 
They left the nest and off they went; who 
knows 
Where they are now? you see, it only shows 
That when this careless, happy pair set out 
Their capital was Love, — and Faith, no doubt. 
— Andrew Tully. 





a 
* * 
A REVELATION, 


I AM crédulous of all things in this wonder world 
of ours, 

I concede that little people sleep at night within 
the flowers. 

For so many, many marvels strike upon my eye 
and ear, — 

Painting of the little violet, bobolink flute high 
and clear, 

Rise of armies from the sod, and frost-ranks on 
the meadow bars, 

Stare of noon and blush of evening, never-tiring 
dance of stars, — 

That I’m credulous of all things. I have burned 
in coldest rain, 

I have seen the smile of loved ones burst the 
bitter bonds of pain, 

Seen imaginary people falling over cataracts, 

Swum behind the fleetest vessels over endless 
ocean tracts, 

Souls that deepest loved each other give each 
other deepest grief, 

Frost of friendship dyeing to a blood-tint all the 
tender leaf !— 

3ut among them all this marvel strikes meaat this 
moment most — 

Strangest kind of incarnation of a most elusive 
ghost. 

’Tis when Poetry — an angel — sheds her plumes 
to furnish quills, 

And transmutes herself to bank-checks just to pay 
my little bills! 





— C. H. Crandall. 
* 
* * 
CAUGHT SOMETHING. 
Friend: —Hullo! been fishing? What did 
you catch! 
Sportsman (gruffly) : — Last train home. 
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